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The above illustration shows the Rangefinder in a vertical position for observing on 
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GRAND ADMIRAL SAMUEL GREIG (1736—1788), 


From a Portrait in the possession of his family in St. Petersburg. 
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The issue of the “ Journal” has been unfortunately 


delayed as the result of the strike in the Printing Trade. 
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[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers.) 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I. NEW MEMBERS. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 
January :— 
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Captain Count F. R. W. Metaxa, late Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant A. F. Coplestone-Boughey, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant J. H. Courtis, Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry. 

Commander A. G. Hamilton, R.N. (retired). 

Second-Lieutenant D. Hill, R,F.A, 

Captain H. E. Street, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant E, T. Jones, 3rd Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Captain T. Jackson, 3rd Bn. Highland Light Infantry. 

Captain R. W, Pinwill, Liverpool Regiment. 

Colonel J. Bonham, C.B., late R.A, 

Lieutenant Hon. W. A. Cecil, Grenadier Guards. 

Colonel A. L. M. Turner, R.A. 

L. P. Walsh, Foes C.1.E., late Commandant Sawant Wadi In- 
fantry, Local 

Captain J. F. C. Fuller, “Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant R. H. R. Hope, R.N. 

Captain N. H. S. Fargus, The Royal Scots. 

Second-Lieutenant Sir R. V. Sutton, Bart., rst Life Guards. 

Lieutenant J. T. Tenison, R.N. 

Captain C. H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. L. Jones, Middlesex Regiment, 

Major W. F. G. Wyndham, M.V.O., King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Rev. J. L. Greenfield late Chaplain to the Forces. 

Captain H. N. H. Houghton, R,M.L.I. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I NEW MEMBERS. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 
January :— 

Captain Count F. R. W. Metaxa, late Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant A. F. Coplestone-Boughey, R.N. 

Second-Lieutenant J. H. Courtis, Oxfordshire and Buckingham. 
shire Light Infantry. 

Commander A. G. Hamilton, R.N. (retired). 

Second-Lieutenant D. Hill, R,F.A, 

Captain H. E. Street, R.F.A. 

Lieutenant E, T. Jones, 3rd Bn. Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Captain T. Jackson, 3rd Bn. Highland Light Infantry. 

Captain R. W, Pinwill, Liverpool Regiment. 

Colonel J. Bonham, C.B., late R.A, 

Lieutenant Hon. W. A. Cecil, Grenadier Guards. 

Colonel A. L. M. Turner, R.A. 

L. P. Walsh, Brean C.1.E., late Commandant Sawant Wadi In- 
fantry, Local 

Captain J. F. C. Fuller, “Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant R. H. R. Hope, R.N. 

Captain N. H. S. Fargus, The Royal Scots. 

Second-Lieutenant Sir R. V.. Sutton, Bart., rst Life Guards. 

Lieutenant J. T. Tenison, R.N. 

Captain C. H. Lyon, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant W. L. Jones, Middlesex Regiment. 

Major W. F. G. Wyndham, M.V.O., King’s Royal. Rifle Corps. 

Rev. J. L. Greenfield late Chaplain to the Forces. 

Captain H. N. H. Houghton, R.M.L.I. ( 
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Captain E. H. Phillips, D.S.O., R.H.A. 
Lieutenant E.. W, Swan, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant R-H. De ’Ath, R.N: 
Captain G. D. Baillie-Hamilton, Royal Scots. 
Lieutenant B. W. Barrow, R.N. 
Lieutenant K. J. Duff-Dunbar, R.N. 
Lieutenant R.. E. Tanner, Liverpool Kegioeot 

' Captain J. C. Gretton, Indian Army. 
Lieutenant N. H. Stone, Somerset Light Infantry. 
Lieutenant N. C. Orr, Seaforth Highlanders. 
Major C. C. Noott, R.A. 
Major H. Aris, Officers’ Training Corps. 
Captain T. D. Byers, 3rd Bn. Durham Light Infantry. 
Second-Lieutenant W. J. Ratcliffe, R.F.A. (T.F.). 
Second-Lieutenant E. W. Goldsworthy, City of London Yeo- 

manry. 

Captain J. D. Pollock, Lanarkshire Yeomanry. 
Colonel D. F. Lewis, C.B., late Suffolk Regiment. 
Captain C. F, Birney, R.E. 
Major F. F. Duffus, A.S.C. 
Rev. R. H. Belcher, LL.D., M.A., Chaplain to the Forces (T.F.). 
Captain C. E. Hunt, Indian Army. 


II. THE CORONATION. 


The Council has had under consideration the question of admis- 
sion to the Institution to view the Coronation Procession and the Royal 
Progress. It has been found impracticable to erect stands in front of the 
Buildings, as was done on a former occasion; it has, therefore, been 
decided by the Council that, owing to the limited window space available 
and the already very large number of applicants for seats, only members 
will be allowed admission to the building, as was done at the Funeral of 
His late Majesty King Edward VII. The Council, however, are in com- 
munication with H.M, Office of Works, and it is hoped that a certain 
number of seats may be allotted to the Institution on stands which are 
to be erected along the line of route by that department. Further infor- 
mation will be given on this subject in these Notes, but until such 
information is published no applications of any kind can be considered. 


III. VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL. 


The following are the names of the Candidates nominated for the . 
vacancies on the Council. The Election will take’place at the Anniver- 
sary sgh — 

Royat Navy (Three Vacancies). 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S. 

Rear-Admiral R. G. O. Tupper, C.V.O. 

Recuiar Army (Four Vacancies). 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 

Lieut.-Genera! H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 

Brigadier-General H. H. Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 

Brigadier-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
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SpeciaL Reserve 1 Vdeaiicy). O° 5 
Colonel F.C, Romer, C.B., C,M.G,,.4th Bn. Lancashice Fusiliers. 


TERRITORIAL FORcE (One Vacancy). y 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. F. Fremantle, Buckinghamishire Battalion. 


IV. CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The attention of members is called to the necessity for communi- 
cating any changes of rank or address to the Secretary. It is essential 
that such changes should be. made in writing. If such changes are not 
made, Members themselves will be responsible if their Journats fail to 
reach them through being wrongly addressed, and Officers are requested 
to write their names with initials distinctly on such communications. 
Several signatures have recently been received which it has been im- 
possible to decipher, and as there are several instances of Officers 
bearing the same name and initials, it is requested, therefore, that they 
will also add their rank. 


V. HONORARY LIFE MEMBER. 


Mr. John Leyland has been elected by the Council an Honorary 
Life Member of the Institution for his contributions to.Naval Literature. 


VI. LECTURES. 


Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., late R.A., will preside 
at the lecture on Wednesday, February aend, to bé delivered by Walter 
F. Reid, Esq., C.E., F.1I.C.1., President of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, on ‘‘ The Use of Explosives in Aetial oe with Some 
Remarks on Methods of Deéfence.*’ 


General Lord W. F. E.»Seymour;: K.C.V.O., will preside at the 
Lecture on Wednesday; March ‘st; to be delivered by Major General 
H.T. Arbuthnot. C.B., on’ The Crimea Revisited.” 


The Right Hon, R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., Secretary of State 
for War, will preside at the lecture on Wednesday, March 2oth, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., on 
“‘ Boy Scouts.’’ 


VII. ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held in the Theatre of the Insti- 
tution on Tuesday, March 7th, at 4 p.m. The Chairman of the Council, 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., will preside, 
when the Annual Report will be presented, the Winner of the Gold 
Medal for 1910 announced, the Election of New Members to the Council 
take place, and other business of the Institution transacted. 


VIII. COUNCIL. 


The Council regret to announce the death of Admiral Sir Charles 
Campbell, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., who had been a Member of the Council 
for the last three years. 

K2 
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IX. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM... 


(6276) 
(6277) 
(6278) 
(6279) 


(6280) 


(6281) 


(6283) 


(6284) 


(6285) 


Dervish Emir’s parti-coloured silk quilted Gibba. 

Dervish cotton quilted) Head-piece. 

Dervish Camel-bit and Head-piece of native workmanship. 

Dervish Camel Neck Ornament of cowrie shells mounted 
on plaited leather. t 

These Exhibits were taken after the battle at the Athbara 
River on April 8th, 1898, by the roth Soudanese Regiment, 
and are believed to have belonged to’ the ‘Dervish Emir 
Mahmoud, who was taken prisoner at the battle.—Given by 
the Executors of the late Captain C. S. ‘Cottingham, 1st Bn. 
Manchester Regiment. 

Shoulder Plate of the Colour-belt of the 25th Regiment of 
Bombay Native Infantry, now the 125th Napier’s Rifles, It 
was in use during the Indian Mutiny.—Given by Coloneb 
William Plomer, late 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Shoulder-belt plate of the 1st Infantry Brigade, bearing the 
mottoes ‘‘ Moharaja”’ and Alijabahd, and supposed to be 
that of an Indian Native Contingent previous to the annexa- 
tion of the Punjaub.—Given by Colonel William Plomer, 
late 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Telescope with Gun-stock Holder, made for the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Raglan and‘used by him during the Crimean 
War, 1854-1856. The holder was made to enable him to use 
the telescope without support, as he had only one arm, 
having lost the other at the Battle of Waterloo.—Given by 
E. E. Leggatt, Esq. 

Six Engravings, being representations of the most con- 
siderable actions in the siege of a place. The various actions 
depicted in these prints are taken from one of the Sieges of 
Barcelona, views of which place are exhibited in them. 
Published 1794, by Laurie & Whittle, of 53, Fleet Street, 
London. 

A Water-colour Sketch entitled Earl Howe’s Decisive Vic- 
tory over the French Fleet,on June 1st, 1794. 























SAMUEL GREIG, 
GRAND ADMIRAL Wh Oe IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 





By Major-General N. BEKLEMISHEFF, Imperial Russian 
Army, President of the Russian Imperial Navy League. 





IT is a well-known fact that many British sailors have 
served in the Imperial Russian Navy and that they distinguished 
themselves in such a manner that they were an honour to the 
country of their adoption. Of these the most illustrious cateer 
is that of a Scot, naméd Samuel Greig, born 1736. 

Thanks. to original documents which were found in the 
family archives of Prince Esper Oukhtomsky, Editor of the St. 
Viedomosty, a relative of the famous Scot on his maternal side, 
we are in a position to throw. some interesting light on the life 
of Samuel Greig and the part he played in the Russian service. 

Prior to entering the Russian Navy, Greig, then a Lieuten- 
ant im the Navy of His Britannic Majesty King George III., 
applied to the Admiralty for leave to do so. In this connection 
it will be of interest to teproduce the following document re- 
ceived by Lieutenant Greig granting him the permission asked 
for, viz. :— 


** Sir, 
‘Tl am commanded by my Lords Commissioners 
‘‘of the Admiralty to acquaint you that, agreeable to 
“‘ your desire, they are pleased to give you leave to 
‘‘ go into the Dominions of the Empress of Russia. 
‘‘And,..in, pursuance of His Majesty’s Pleasure, 
‘‘ their Lordships are also pleased to,give you Leave to 
*‘enter into the service of that Empress, if you think 
“‘ proper, taking care to transmit hither a certificate 
‘‘from the British Minister of the time you do so, as 
‘your half pay will be discontinued from that time. 


**T am, Sir, 
*‘ Your very humble servant. 
*(Sd.) STEPHENS. 


** To Lieut. Saml. Greig, L. Town.” 


** ADMIRALTY OFFICE, 7 May, 1764. 


‘\. The:ordinance given by the Empress Catherine to the, Ad- 
tmiralty (then: called the Admiralteistv Collegia), enrolling 
Samuel Greig, Captain of the first rank, in the Russian Navy 
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on the 18 June, 1764, contained the following, viz. :—‘* For the 
purpose of acquainting himself with the order existing in the 
Russian Navy, Greig is appointed a volunteer, for the prospec- 
tive summer campaign, to the squadron, under. the command of 
Admiral Poliansky, and should, there take the oath to loyally 
serve Her Majesty Catherine the II., Empress of Russia.”’ 


In 1769 Greig, after taking an active part in preparing 
the squadron for action against Turkey—which. country under 
outside influence was then hostile both to Russia and England— 
was appointed to the command of one of the divisions of the 
Fleet when it sailed for the Mediterranean, and he specially 
distinguished himself at the Battle of Chesme, near the Island 
of Khilos (24th and 26th June,.1770), which resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the Turkish fleet. It was Greig who was the 
actual leading spirit of. the fleet during that engagement, 
although, nominally, the fleet was under the command of 
General Count Orloff, a favourite of the Empress Catherine, 
who, seeing the rivalry and quarrels which were going on 
between the various Commanders of squadrons, put'an end to it 
by hoisting his flag as Commander-in-Chief. As a reward for 
his services on this occasion Greig was awarded a large sum of 
money, the Orders of St. George and St. Vladimir, and pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral. He continued to serve 
under Orloff while the war lasted, taking an important part in 
the battle of the roth October, 1773, whem a Turkish squadron 
ten ships was completely defeated by an inferior Russian 
orce. 


On the ioth July, 1775, when peace was solemnly declared 
with the Ottoman Empire, Her Imperial Majesty was Graciously 
Pleased to appoint R@ar-Admiral Greig to be Vice-Admiral of 
Her. Imperial Majesty’s Navy. The order to this effect from 
Her Majesty to the Admiralty is dated 3oth July, 1775, No. 
1745, and was found amongst the Admiral’s rs. It bears 
the following inscription made by the late Admiral in his own 
handwriting: ‘*‘ Ukaz appointing me Vice-Admiral No. 16.” 
A similar order to the Admiralty dated 1oth August, 1775, 
appointing Vice-Admiral Greig to the post of Commander-in- 
Chief of the Port of Cronstadt also bears an inscription in the 
Admiral’s own hand, ‘‘ Ukaz appointing me Commander-in- 
Chief at Cronstadt No. 16.” 


Greig now took in hand the work of reorganising the 
Russian Navy, and in his efforts for its improvement secured 
the services of many British officers, principally Scotchmen, 
with a result that certainly was of permanent t to the 
fleet; he remodelled the discipline, trained the officers, and 
gradually brought it up to a high state of efficiency. Os 
the outbreak of the war with Sweden in 1788, he assumed com- 
mand of the fleet in the Gulf of Finland, and on the 17th July 
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fought a severe action, which resulted in his triumphant victory, 
near the bank ‘of Kalbdden Grund, which is west: from the Hog- 
land Island, over the Swedish fleet under the command of 
Prince Charles, Duke of Zudermanland. Owing to the defeat 
suffered by the Swedes they were compelled to seek shelter 
behind the forts of Sweaborg, and thus the intention of the King 
of Sweden, to whom the force displayed by the Russians came 
as an‘ unpleasant surprise, and who had counted on having the 
command of the sea, to attack Cronstadt and even St. Peters- 
burg, was frustrated, and the ‘‘ wooden walls ”’ saved the capital 
of Russia just in the same way as in bygone days they saved 
Greece. The strategical significance of this vi was, of 
course, very great, and Admiral Greig was promoted to Grand 
Admiral and received the highest Russian Imperial Order, that 
of Saint Andrew. 


The following letter written by Her Imperial Majesty the 
Empress Catherine on the 20th June, 1788, and still kept in the 
original envelope on which the late Admiral made an inscription 
—‘* Letter from the ‘Empress Catherine wishing success—in 
French—No. 2” will no doubt be of interest to our readers. We 
give a copy of its original French and a translation in English. 

t is remarked that the first two lines at the beginning of the 
letter are written very faint, which, perhaps, was due to the want 
of a fresh supply of ink in the ink-well. The original letter is 
covered with glittering spangles of sand which was used by the 
Empress :— 


*‘ Copy.» Monsieur l’Admiral Greig. Je viens de 
** recevoir votre lettre du 18 Juillet prés de I’Isle: de Seskar 
“* par la quelle vous me dites que les Vaisseaux que restaient 
‘“avec vous sont presque reparés de tous les damages qui’!s 
“‘ ont -recu dans I’action du 6 Juillete, que le Pobedonossetz 
‘‘et le Pantelemon vous ont joint, et que vous attendez & 
** tout coté il me revient.qu’on regarde les démarches du dit 
** était bon hier j’espérai qu’ils vous ont joint et que. presen- 
‘*tement Vous étes deja a chercher l’ennemis; je prie Dieu 
** qu’il Vous bénisse. | Je ne doute millement que les motifs 
‘* du Roy de Suede ne soient tels que vous les supposeez, de 
“tout coté il me revient qu’on regarde les démarches du 
‘*Roy comme des vrais-extravagances, ce sont les propres 
‘* paroles entre autre de my Lord Carmarthen; c’est & mes 
‘* armées de terre et de mer A faire repentir S.M. Suédoise 
‘* de ces démarches inconsiderées, aussi longtemps que vous 
‘*étes en Mer les descentes du coté de Reval seront moins a 
‘*craindre; et vers |’hiver les troupes seront renforcées de 
‘‘cotéla. Jamais l’ardeur de nos troupes ne fut plus grande 
‘* que contre cet ennemi perfid, le nombre des recrus aug- 
‘“mente touts les jours on m’en améne et m’en offre de 
‘* toutes les Provinces, Si je les laissai faire toute la Russie 
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‘“ce metrait a cheval. Je vois que la disposition des esprits 
“‘ sur la flotte sous vos ordres est aussi conforme au bien 
‘“‘ Public, j’ai la parfaite confiance en vous Monsieur 


‘“‘Admital, que vous ne negligerai am les occasions . 


‘‘ favorables qui ge presentemeront. ue le Ciel bénisse 
‘toutes vos correpe aes voila tes voeux ardents que je fais 
‘* pour vous et la flotte qui est & vos ordres. Adieu, Mon- 
‘* sieur l’Admiral Greigh, portez vous bien personellement 
‘‘ et soyez assuré, de mon estime de ma confiance et de ma 
** trés sincére amitié, CATHERINE. 


“Ce 20 Juillet, 1788, a St Petersburg.” 


‘‘ Translation. Dear Admiral Greigh,—I have just fre- 
‘‘ received your letter of the 18th July near the Island of 
‘* Seskar, with which you inform me that the ships under 
*‘ your command are nearly repaired now of all the damages 
‘‘ which they received in action of the 6th July, that tne 
“ Pobedonossetz and the Pantelemon have joined you, and 
‘‘that you are expecting every moment the Constantin and 
‘the Swetoslaw; as the wind was favourable yesterday, | 
‘‘ hope that they have joined you, and that at present you 
‘fare also about to search for the enemy. I pray to 
‘that He will bless you. I do not doubt at all that the 
‘* motives of the King of Sweden are not such as you sup- 
‘pose them to be. From all parts I hear that the steps 
“taken by the King are regarded as real extravagances. 
“‘ These are the very words used among others by my Lord 
‘“‘ Carmarthen. It is the duty of my forces on land and at 
‘‘ sea to make His Swedish Majesty repent of his incon- 
‘‘ sidered steps. As long as you are on sea the descents in 
‘‘ the néighbourhood of Reval are not to be feared; and in 
“the winter the troops will be reinforced in that part. 
“‘ Never has the ardour of our troops been stronget than 
* against this perfidious enemy. The number of troops aug 
“* ments —, day ; they are coming from all the provinces. 
‘If I should fet them have their way all Russia would put 
‘‘ itself on horseback. I see that the disposition of the 
‘‘ spirit of the fleet under your command keeps in perfect 
““conformity with that which is good for the public. I 
*“have entire confidence in you, Admiral, that you will not 
‘“omit any favourable occasion which could present itself. 


: ““May Heaven bless all your enterprises—that is my ardent 


‘‘ prayer which I offer for you and the fleet’ which is under 
“your command. Adieu, my Admiral Greigh; keep in 
“‘ good health personally, and be assured of my esteem, of 
“‘ my confidence, and of my very sincere friendship. 

**(Sd.) CATHERINE. 


‘“This 20th July, 1788, at St. Petersburg.” 
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_. . Admiral Greig was very actively engaged in preparing the 
fleet for a final victory over the Swedes and blockading their 
ships at Sweaborg, but unfortunately he contracted a chill from 
which he he died on board of his flagship, the Rostislav, on the 
15th October, 1788, and was buried at Reval. His memory was 
honoured by a general mourning, and in addition to a State 
funeral in the Cathedral, the Empress Catherine ordered a mag- 
nificent monument to be pl on his grave, on which is 
reproduced the fleet with flags at half mast and crossed 
yards. The memory of the late Admiral was officially honoured 
by the Government, and also a special lodge of mourning was 
held by the Freemasons. This lodge was very pompous, many 
very affecting speeches were delivered, and a special pamphlet 
dedicated to the memory of Admiral Greig, called ‘‘Am Grabe 
Greighs,’’ was issued. 


Greig was a Freemason. He reinstated the Neptune 
lodge at Cfonstadt, and from minutes and lists of members 
lately discovered it is seen:how tactfully he conducted the affairs 
of the lodge, which was designed by him to serve the object of 
bringing together the Russian and British officers in intimate 
and friendly relations. We see from the list for 1780 that the 
Master of the Lodge was Alexis Spiridoff, Captain of the first 
rank, the Deputy Master Jean Barsch, Vice-Admiral, and 
Samuel Greig, the superior officer of the fleet, held the office of 
Senior Warden. Later, in November, 1781, he was elected 
Master of the lodge. The minutes of the lodge contain entries 
praising the energy with which he handled the gavel. During 
the war with the Swedes the lodge from Cronstadt was trans- 
ferred on board the Admiral’s flagship Rostislav. 


For the purpose of showing the charm and the grace with 
which the Empress Catherine rewarded those who assisted her 
in working for the glory of the country, it will, no doubt, be of 
interest to give below the following letter addressed to Admiral 
Greig by Count Alexander Bezborodko. It was written on the 
22nd July, 1775, and runs as follows, viz. :— 


** My dear Sir, Samuel Karlovitch, 


“* Her Imperial Majesty has not only affectionately 
““ consented, but has also Graciously commended the desire 
“‘ of your Excellency to send your two sons for education to 
‘* Scotland. Assuming, my dear Sir, that for your younger 
““son you will also choose service in the Navy in preference 
“‘to any other, Her Imperial Majesty has graciously ap- 
““ pointed him to be Midshipman of the fleet. Of the above 
‘I hasten to apprise His Illustrious Highness Count Ivan 
‘* Grigorievitch Tchernisheff, and beg to congratulate your 
** Excellency upon this Imperial favour.’’ 
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Admiral Greig’s son Alexis entered the Imperial Navy, as 
arranged, and eventually also became an Admiral and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Black Sea Fleet. At the very early age 
of,21 he distinguished himself whilst Captain of a line of battle- 
ship during the battle off the Texel, near the Dutch coast, whcre 
the Russian fleet was united with the British against a common 
foe. 

Catherine’s successors have also valued the services of their 
useful foreign -assistants, and have lavishly rewarded them 
therefor, and the memory of such workers is still fresh and 
cherished in the Russian Navy. 


There are also many descendants in Russia of other British 
officers who were in the Russian service, as well as descendants 
of those Russian officers who were sent for service in the British 
Navy, and have, side by side with the British; fought under 
Jervis and on the coasts of East India. 

N. BEKLEMISHEFF. 


12 Linia, No. 314, St. Petersburg. 











THE: DECLARATION OF LONDON AND OUR 
FOOD. SUPPLIES. 


By DOUGLAS OWEN, Esq. 





On Wednesday, 18th January, 1911. 
Admiral Sir Cyprian A. G. Bripce, G.C.B., in the Chair. 





IN. 1899 the Czar of Russia brought about a Conference at 
the Hague for the reduction of armaments. It was, of course, 
a-failure. Out of it, however, grew the Hague Conference of 
1907. Out of this, again, grew a proposal for the formation 
of an. International urt of Appeal against decisions of 
National Prize Courts. But clearly the first thing needful for 
such a Supreme Court of Appeal must be an accepted basis for 
its decisions. In order, therefore, to draw up a code of prize 
laws of universal acceptance it was agreed to call yet another 
Conference. At this Conference, known as ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Naval Conference,’’ held in London in 1908, a 
code was drawn up, a code now known as the Declaration of 
London. This code is what we have to-day to consider : solely, 
however, from the point of view in which it will affect our food 
supplies in time of war. I wish to emphasise this, in order 
that in any discussion which may take place the fact may be 
especially borne in mind. The Declaration in other aspects is 
no part of our subject. 

Now, to give effect to the Declaration, a Naval Prize Bill 
has been introduced into Parliament; and in the Bill, yet to be 
passed, an International Court of Appeal is recognised as part 
of our Prize Law process. The Declaration itself, as such, is 
not open to ratiamener discussion, but only as part of the 
machinery of the Naval Prize Bill. If the Bill is passed, the 
Declaration of London will be binding on us. If the Bill be 
thrown out or withdrawn, then, as 1 imagine, the provisions 
of the Declaration will fall to the ground. 

My object to-day is to demonstrate that, from the point of 
view de our Food Supplies at any rate, the proposed incorpora- 
tion of the Declaration of London in the Naval Prize Bith 
necessarily and inevitably. demands rejection of that Bill. 


THe Two VIEWS OF THE DECLARATION. 


There are two views of the Declaration: one, that in which 
Great Britain is a neutral looker-on at the hostile operations 
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-of other States; the other, that in which Great Britain is herself 
one of the belligerents. There is of course the very widest 
difference between the two views. The interests involved when 
we are merely lookers-on are essentially pecuniary interests, 
and those of only a limited, if important, class. The interests 
involved when we are at war will be those of every man and 
woman not merely in the country, but in the Empire. The 
‘matter will be one of the nation’s very existence; of its life and 
death. It is true that, under the first aspect, the present 
divergent views of naval prize law may on occasion result in 
injury to individual traders and so create friction between us as 
neutrals and a high-handed belligerent Power. As a matter of 
fact and experience, however, we have not allowed the 
grievances of individual traders to force us into war, and it is 


-certainly the fact that, in spite of the divergencies of which we — 


hear so much from jurists, our maritime trade has attained a 
boundless prosperity. I feel sure you will agree with me that 
if the maritime traders had in their own interests tried of them- 
selves to induce the Government to get our understanding of 
naval prize law set aside, the Government would have been in 
a position to declare convincingly that the grievances of the 
traders were not such as to call for the machinery of an inter- 
ational conference to right them. However, we ‘need ‘not 
argue this; for, as a fact, the traders of this country, setting 
their country’s safety before any interests of their own, have 
practically with one voice cried out against the Declaration, The 
‘Chambers of Commerce of London, of Liverpool and Glasgow; 
and I know not how many more, have individually, after 
<arefully considering the Declaration, protested vehemently 
against it. They found that, however it might be supposed to 
benefit themselves, it was, in fact, opposed to the interests of 
‘the country. And what is bad for the bee-hive cannot be 
beneficial to the bee. 
THE OLD CONDITIONS AND THE NEw. 

In his letter of instructions to our Delegates, Sir Edward 
Grey laid stress on the fact that the passing away of the old 
‘sailing-ship conditions should enable us to go back to “ first 
principles ’’ (whatever these may be) and formulate uniform laws 
accordingly. But it is not merely that old conditions have 
passed away. New conditions have arisen which seem to me 
to be absolutely fatal to any scheme of uniformity. And 
notably our modern and always increasing dependence on 
overseas food—four loaves out of every five we eat; half of our 
meat, butter, poultry, and cheese; and's0 on. Now, these new 
conditions are such that it is practically impossible for us and 
the Continental States to take, in any new scheme of naval 

rize laws, one and the same view. . The well-intentioned 
elegates attempted the impossible. They engaged in an 
amiable plan to mix oil and water. The mixtutfe may or may 
not be good for the Continental States; for us it is pernicious. 
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The Continental States are largely, as at one time was the case 
with us, self-supporting., Owing, however, to their geographi- 
cal position, for, any,supplies.they may need they are not, like 
us, dependent on the seas. They can nowadays obtain their 
supplies (thanks to, the modern conditions ofi inland transport). 
from contiguous States or through neutral ports. At this very 
day, in peace, Germany does in fact obtain some three-fourths of 
her overseas corn ps Rotterdam and Antwerp. In our wars 
of former days we used to blockade the ports of a Continental 
enemy in order to inflict on him inconvenience and distress. 
The new conditions have drawn our teeth so far as this weapon 
is concerned. The Treaty of Paris, too—another modern con- 
dition—enables our enemy to carry on his trade under the 
neutral flag, and so obtain his supplies in neutral vessels through: 
any of his ports which are not blockaded. However, let us 
return to the altered conditions as regards Great Britain’s food 
supplies: a question which our peculiar circumstances make 
absolutely vital to us. 


Our ‘‘ Heer or ACHILLES’’: PANIC. 


The outbreak of war always, I believe, sends up the price 
of wheat, and may do so greatly. Undoubtedly the outbreak. 
of a war in which we were engaged would: immediately or, 
more probably, in anticipation, create not only a serious rise, 
but also the general expectation of further advances, Immediate 
purchases by the trade generally would result. In addition, the 
mere possibility or, as many would think, the probability of 
hostile interference with our supplies, and the certainty of high 
or even famine prices, would: create a popular run on all t 
wheat and flour and foodstuffs in the country. The Royal 
Commission on Food = believed that at the outbreak of 
war we should have. at least 6} weeks’ supply of breadstuffs 
in the country. That is to say, of course, 64 weeks’ supply for 
a normal demand. But how if the demand were a panic 
demand? An eminent Corn Trade witness expressed the 
opinion that the rush would be such as to clear the market in a 
day ortwo. This simultaneous and excessive demand would of 
necessity cause a very rapid rise in prices. These prices only 
the well-to-do would be able to pay, and a food panic would 
seize the masses, the’ panic itself driving up prices to a oe 
utterly beyond the reach of the working classes, many of them 
rendered wagejess by the war. Our own common sense 
and knowledge of cause and effect can leave us with no doubt 
upon the subject. A bank panic, with waiting crowds in *he 
streets all night, is as nothing to a food panic: which itself 
creates the shortage on which the fear of it is'founded. Of:an 
actual shortage created by the hostile operations of the enemy 
I: have less fear. But‘if the markets of the poor be swept 
clean of'food, as I, in.common with the Corn Trade experts 


apprehend they will be, the food of the masses will be as 


effectually cut off ‘as if the:enemy had intercepted it. A year 
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ago | was privileged to read in this room certain proposals 
which would prevent or diminish panic by the creation of a 
public confidence in the measures which would, under the pro- 
posals which I| outlined, be resorted to; measures to divert to 
us supplies which would be ample. Now comes this Declara- 
tion of London gratuitously exposing our vital food supplies to 
terrible new fi If the object of the Conference had been 
to create and stimulate a British food panic in time of war, it 
could hardly have been more ingeniously conceived. 


Panic is what we have especially to fear. The Royal 
Commission, in ominous language, plainly warned us of it; a 
food panic which at a most critical moment in our history might 
fatefully interpose between the Government and the exercise of 
its plan of warlike strategy. I could quote many passages from 
the evidence before, and the. Report of, the Food Commission 
to prove this to the hilt, if need be. . We have had food 
shortages in the past, with riotous mobs parading the roads and 
streets, pillaging granaries and food stores, blackmailing 
frightened tradesmen, wrecking and destroying. Even in the 
Crimean war, with the price of the loaf at only 10d. or 11d., at 
Liverpool, in the East End of London and elsewhere, food shops 
were pillaged and their occupants blackmailed for money. In 
the Napoleonic wars we were self-supporting, and yet bread 
remained for weeks at eighteenpence the loaf. What the price 
might rise to, with, as is the case to-day, four-fifths of our bread 
imported and the enemy’s commerce destroyers taking to the 
seas, it is impossible to say. And whereas, in the old days, be 
they as resentful as they might of the -hardships of war, the 
masses had practically no effective influence on the policy of the 
Government, all this to-day is changed. With a labour 
Press, an important labour representation, and influential labour 
unions, the massés to-day can speak with no uncertain voice. 
And what so likely to stir them to the core as a deficiency or high 
cost of their daily bread? Panic will be our danger; ‘and in 
the face of panic it is useless to quote facts and arguments to 
the panic-stricken. There are optimistic persons who seek to 
re-assure themselves and us by their conviction that ‘a “panic 
** would not last long.’’ Perhaps not. It is the nature of a 
panic, as of an avalanche or tidal wave, to be short and sharp. 
It is the consequences; which are important. And when the 
panic, like a sudden dévastating storm, has spent itself, and 
bread is still, or possibly: more than..ever, at starvation prices, 
what then? >It must bé a sanguine disposition which will find 
much ground for re-assurance in the belief or hope that the 
panic “‘won’t>last fong.’’ But what is the assurance that a 
panic or'at all events a dire anxiety, will not last long? Don’t 
let us be under any illusions.: ‘Our enemy will.’have an 
altogether new and deadly weapon to use against us: the cutting 
off of our food supplies. He will choose his time, his fast 
cruisers and converted mail steamers will advertise their 
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presence off the ports from:which corn is' shipped to us,’ and’on 
the trade routes which such shipments follow, and there wifl be 
panic, or something very: like it, amongst the shippers also. 

he trade! ;will come to :a-stop, the duration of this stoppage 
being dependent on the effectiveness of our patrol and preventive 
measures, an all-important, problem in itself. What right, 
then, have. we to console ourselves with the confidence that a 
panic or a food anxiety. ‘‘ won’t last long’’? But even’those 
who may: remain \of this belief are hardly likely to find in ‘it 
any argument for an international convention which will of 
itself, increase the risk of: panic, And that the Declaration’ ‘of 
London will increase. this terrible national danger at a: moment 
most. critical, when the Government will require the utmost 
calm and self possession, I am presently going to show. 

This, danger of a working-class panic,' with all its far- 
reaching possibilities, is peculiarly our weak spot, our Achilles’ 
Heel. And is it for a moment to be’ supposed’ that on the 
outbreak of war our enemy: will: not make it his special object 
to send his deadly arrow into it? It will assuredly: -be given 
a front place in his warlike strategy. Anything that he can do 
to distract our Government: and ‘war-lords by promoting of 
fanning the apprehensions of the hunger-fearing masses, ' this 
we may depend on him to do. And the Declaration of London 
will lend him powerful:aid. 


A FATAL OVERSIGHT. 


The old sailing-ship and pre-telegraph conditions have, us 
we well know, and as Sir Edward Grey was at pains to remind 
our ‘Delegates, quite passed'away. But they have not merely 
passed away: they have, in fact, been driven out by modern 
progress and developments. . And the sheet: is: not left blank 
by the disappearance of the old conditions; it is black with the 
heavy writings of the new. In peace or in war, these new con- 
ditions affect us and others in a variety of ways,; But in war, 
broadly stated, they strengthen the position of our enemy, they 
give him safety where formerly he. was vulnerable, and more 
especially, they expose in .us, as, we have just been seeing, a 
new and deadly weakness. In his instructions for the Second 
Hague Conference (1907) Sir Edward Grey thought it expedient 
to remind our Delegates of this, himself. ‘It is essential to 
the interests of ‘Great Britain,’’’ he wrote for their’ guidance, 
“‘that every effective measure ‘necessary to protect the importa- 
tion of food supplies and raw materials for peaceful industries 
should be accompanied*by all the sanctions which the law’ of 
nations can supply.” © This was:his ‘caution to our’ Delegates 
at the Second Confetence:. ‘It was not much, in view of ‘all the 
facts; but ‘at any’ rate it was ‘something. It is, ‘however, a 
remarkable and lanientable fact that in the letter of instructions 
to our Delegates at the Third or London:Conference even this 
mild warning’ was omi Our Delegates ‘were: sent to. this 
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fateful Conference with the predominant idea that uniformity in 
naval prize law was the object .of the Conference; and 
that the passing of the old conditions was all in favour of a 
blessed uniformity, Uniformity was. the essential’thing. On 
the substitution of the new conditions, and especially on the 
transcendent nouneaty for agreeing to nothing which would 
hurt us through our food supplies in the event of war, I find 
in the blue book not one single word., The warning deemed 
necessary for the Delegates. at the Second Conference was 
apparently omitted in the instructions to the Delegates at the 

hird ;. a vital oversight. And as a fact, in the special report of 
our Delegates, I find not one word to indicate that in the momen- 
tous changes to which they had agreed, in the cause of 
uniformity, our new danger was, ‘as assuredly it should have 
been, foremost in their thoughts. I find nothing, indeed, to 
show that it was in their thoughts at all. 

And now let us turn to the Declaration and see how, in 
its aim for uniformity, in. its anxiety for the interests of neutral 
commerce, it imperils our food supplies in time’ of war, and 
aggravates that danger of a far-reaching national food panic 
which it should be our most anxious thought to prevent or 
minimise. 


THE ExIstTiInG LAW AND THE DECLARATION LAW. 


The decisions of the British Prize Courts have hitherto: 
asserted the law that a foodstuffs cargo in neutral vessels is, 
as regards voyage, liable to condemnation ‘‘only if there is- 
proof that its destination is for the naval or military forces of 
the enemy, or for some place of naval or military equipment 
in the occupation of the enemy.’’ (Int. Nav. Con., p. 4, pat. 4:): 

The Declaration introduces a new and different law, and 
greatly to the prejudice of the British food supplies. Thus :— 


1. The destination as above defined is presumed to exist 
if the’ cargo is consigned to a contractor (dealer). 
who as a matter of common knowledge supplies- 
such articles to the enemy. " Enemy’s forces; 
though the word is “‘enemy.””) (Art. 34.) 


2. Similarly, if the place of destination serves as a base 
for the enemy’s armed forces. (Art. 34.) 

Now I, in common with weighty and responsible critics of 
the Declaration, maintain, and maintain with confidence, that 
these new provisions are charged with most dangerous conse-- 
quences. whose business and responsibility it is to defend 
the Declaration deny that the words can have the meaning or 
effect that we attach to them. Possibly when those responsible: 
to the country assented to the phraseology, they did not attach. 
to it the meaning which we place upon it, and it is no: less 
possible that they may still recognise in the wording only the- 
sense of their own intention. We all-know, however, how often: 
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it has happened that our Courts of Justice have had to interpret 
Statutory sections in a sense said to be foreign to the intention of 
the framers. Those responsible for the Declaration are, in fact, 
in a very difficult position, and their only defence:can be and 
is that the critics—the practical, impartial and, many of them, 
very able critics—of the Declaration on the wording a 
meaning which it was not intended to and does not bear. 
The critics, on their part, take their stand on the 
wording solely, and reiterate the justice of their protests. 
But it is, after all—or, if: not, it certainly ‘should be— 
just a matter of plain English, and you should be as well 
qualified to judge of the meaning as either disputant. In any 
case I am sure of your agreement that in an international declara- 
tion of the very first importance to this country, a difference of 
opinion, at the very outset, as to the meaning of a fundamental 
clause, is little short of tragic. I think that even those respon- 
sible for the Declaration will admit that if the International 
Court should interpret the wording in the sense put upon it by 
its adverse critics this would be most serious for our country. 
That we should the country to such a risk, in the hope 
that the Court would, after all, adopt our Deiegates’ interpreta- 
tion, is a proposition not for a moment to be entertained. 
THE NOVEL ‘‘ GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR ”’ Law. 

The cargo is presumed to be destined for the enemy’s—say, 
for our—armed forces if consigned to a contractor—a word 
supposed to mean, in the context, ‘* dealer ’’—who, as a matter 
of common knowledge, supplies such articles to the enemy; by 
which word again is supposed to be meant the enemy’s armed 
forces. It is rather sad to have to rely, ina momentous document 
of this kind, on suppositions for its interpretation ; but let that 
pass. Now I want you particularly to bear in mind this fact: 
that while no ship or cargo can be condemned by a Prize Court 
except for breach of the law, practically any ship can be 
captured in order that it may be determined by a Prize Court 
whether her voyage was illegal or was not. She will then 
eventually be either condemned or released as the facts may 
warrant. But if she be released, the question will arise whether 
in the circumstances the action of the captor was justified. An 
irregularity in the ship’s papers, or the failure of the captain to 
satisfy the reasonable enquiries of the visiting naval officer, or 
other circumstances which might create a reasonable suspicion 
on the part of the belligerent, will justify the capture ; and though 
the captured ship may in such a case eventually be released, she 
will get no compensation, but will have to bear all her own 
expenses and in addition the captor’s costs. If it should be 
found that the ship was free from suspicion and that her capture 
was unjustified or unreasonable, then, on her eventual release, 
the captor will have to pay compensation. The point I want 
you to bear in mind throughout is that many ships may quite 
feasonably and justifiably be captured only, perhaps, to he 
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eventually released; but that if captured because of irregularity 
in the papers or because of want of proper intormation on the 
part of the captain respecting either the nature of his cargo; 
or, under the Declaration Law, at any rate, its ownership or 
inland destination ; then the ship, though released, must be held 
to blame for her own capture. 

And now see the effect of the new law that a neutral vessel 
carrying food to a port of peaceful consumption shall be liable 
to capture for: adjudication if her captain cannot show that 
her cargo is not going to a.person in the habit of supplying 
the Government with foodstuffs. The visiting officer trom a 
ship of our enemy boards the vessel, examines her papers and 
asks the captain who is the owner of the cargo: is it going to 
a Government contractor? Now, wheat cargoes are sold over 
and over again between the sailing of the ship and her arrival, 
ownership of the cargo passing by transfer of the bills of lading 
and policies of insurance. How, then, can the captain possibly 
know? In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he will have to 
confess to the visiting officer that he cannot answer the question. 
‘** Well,” says the officer, ‘‘ you ought not only to ‘know, but 
your documents ought to contain credible evidence upon the 
point.”” The officer will reasonably and justifiably capture the 
ship, or even, as we shall see presently, he may sink er burn 
her. 

In his letter of instructions to our Delegates, Sir Edward 
Grey remarked that ‘‘ what the commerce of the world above all 
desires is certainty ’’; and that ‘‘the widest ible freedom 
for neutrals in the unhindered navigation of the seas’’ should 
be the object of the Delegates. hat sort of certainty, what 
sort of freedom in navigation, does this new rule confer on 
neutrals. 

But let us pause a moment here to notice this :—Sir Edward 
Grey says that the Declaration ex to condemnation no 
foodstuffs not already soexposed. Quite inaccurate! A dealer 
who supplies the Government is also and primarily a dealer who 
supplies the trade. This new law exposes to condemnation 
foodstuffs going, for popular consumption, to a dealer, because, 
and only because, the dealer sometimes supplies the Government 
also. But to return to the blessed certainty and freedom 
conferred on neutrals :— . ; 

If the cargo is consigned to Brown it is free from condemna- 
tion. If it is consigned to Jones it is confiscable, because Jones 
is known as a person who sometimes supplies food to the 
Government. If the captain is unable to prove whether 
it is going to Brown or to Jones—and this he. cannot 
know—the ship is capturable for adjudication, HH, . by 
chance, the captain should be able to show that the 
consignment is to Brown, a harmless trader, the ship may none 
the less be captured and may be condemned (as we shall see 
presently), because the port of destination ts, or may be regarded 
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as, a-base for military forces; and the owners cannot prove tnat 
the cargo was not destined for such forces. I ask, again, how 
such confusion as this can make for ‘“‘certainty,’’ or ‘‘ un- 
hindered navigation ’’ in the interests of neutral carriers ? 


And ‘note especially this: that the inevitable uncer- 
tainty whether the cargo is or is not consigned to a person 
who sometimes supplies the Government in itself exposes to 
capture for adjudication all food supplies to us in neutral ships. 


THE Nove. ‘‘ENEMy BASE’’ Law, 


Now, the law our own Prize Courts have always asserted 
is this: that the article of foodstuffs is subject to condemnation 
‘only if there is proof that its destination is for the naval or 
military forces of the enemy... .” 

These are Sir Edward Grey’s own words. The new law 
fixes the goods with a presumption of liability ‘‘if the place of 
destination serves as a base for the enemy’s armed forces.” 
Now, the Declaration, ignoring the great object of ‘‘certainty,”’ 
attempts no sort of definition of the case tn which a port is 
to be regarded as “serving as a base for the enemy’s forces.” 
The new conditions under which every scm fer in 
England—is in direct railway connexion with one or more of 
our naval or military bases, receive no notice whatever. It is 
a simple and undeniable fact of our transport system that a 
cargo of wheat or flour, landed, for example, at Cardiff or 
Bristol, two peaceful ports, can be railed to Devonport, Ports- 
mouth, Aldershot, or Chatham in afew hours. If the enemy’s 
cruisers or commerce destroyers can intercept a neutral ship 
bound for Cardiff or Bristol, is there any logical reason to prevent 
them from contending, and contending with reason, let alone 
plausibility, that these cargoes were, in fact, .destined for a 
port serving as a base for our armed forces? The Declaration 
declares it as a legal presumption subject to the owners’ right 
of disproof, whatever this might be worth, that foodstuffs con- 
signed to a place serving as a base for armed forces are destined 
for the use of such forces. It is true that the captor may on 
adjudication fail to prove that the port was in fact a base; or 
that the owners of the goods may eventually, perhaps after 
the war is over, succeed in proving that the forces were not, in 
fact, the destination’ of the cargo; but how will that help us: 
how will it protect the neutral agninst liability to capture for- 
adjudication? If all or any of our ‘ports are liable to he 
regarded. as a base, then any neutral ship carrying food to any 
ofour ports may lawfully be captured or destroyed, though long 
afterwards the owners of the property ‘may be able to prove 
that an unfortunate mistake has been committed. Sir Edward 
Grey says’that this is not his view. Unfortunately any enemy of 
ours will act on his own liberal view of the Deélarati6n; not 
necessarily on that of anybody else, however’ individually ‘dis- 
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tinguished. Sir Edward points out further that it seems to be 
overlooked that foodstuffs consigned to a place actually serving 
as a base are already liable to condemnation, so that there is 
really pothing in the new provision except that it transfers the 
onus of proof from the captor to the owners. Also that it will 
lie on the captors first of all to prove that the port was at the 
time actually being used asa base. What the Declaration says is 
that foodstuffs (and other conditional contraband) are presumed 
to be destined for military uses if consigned to a place ‘‘serving 
as a base.’’ I submit that ‘“‘serving as’’ may be plausibly 
argued to mean either ‘‘which is actually being used as’’ or 
‘** which is capable of being used as.’’- But in any case, how, 
in the heat of conflict, can a naval officer know whether a 
gnee railway port is being actually used as a base or not? 

s he going to split hairs about it, do you think? If in doubt, 
will he not arrest the ship and chance it?. Under the present 
law, as asserted by us, Bristol and Cardiff, for example, 
are ports of peaceful consumption to .which, in. time of war, 
-wheat and flour in neutral vessels are entitled to free access. 
Under the Declaration, neutrals will have no right to complain 
if their ships and cargoes bound to these ports are seized on 
the ground that the ports are believed, or asserted to be, bases 
for military centres. And the same with any’and every other 
port. I ask you, ought we to be content.to take our chance 
of all this in the pleasing confidence that our enemy and the 
Prize Courts will interpret the indefinite wording of the Declara- 
tion in its most restricted sense? Don’t you think it just as 
likely that our enemy and the Prize Courts may affirm that, in 
giving it a wider interpretation, they are only applying to it 
the meaning deliberately placed upon it by the public opinion 
of our own great trading centres? 

I think I have said enougi: to leave you with no doubt at 
all that, whatever the intentions of its individual framers, the 
Declaration will, as it stands, fully justify the enemy in cutting 
off any neutral vessels carrying ood ss to this country, 
whatever the port, even though a final Court of Appeal may 
decide in certain cases that he must pay compensation. Before 
passing on, let me remind you that, besides creating certainty, 
one of the objects of the Conference was to remove causes of 
friction. How far do you think the splendid uncertainties of 
this clause are likely to promote that object ? 

Just another point in connexion with this clause. Hitherto 
we have held that it was the right of a belligerent to confiscate 
foodstuffs actually destined for the enemy's forces, notwith- 
standing that the goods were to be landed at a neutral port. 
This, under the Declaration, we give up. If we board a neutral 
vessel full of flour with every sack of it marked with the address 
of a Continental enemy fortress, we must release it if the 
discharge is to be made, say, at Rotterdam or Antwerp. 
Seeing that under the Declaration (as I maintain) a 
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neutral cargo of flour bound for Bristol can be seized on the 
possibility that it may be destined for Devonport, our own 
abandonment of this ancient rule of war seems all the more 
remarkable. I do not contend that practically the abandon- 
ment is of great importance, but on paper, at any rate, the 
contrast is too remarkable to be passed unnoticed. 


THE OFFICIAL SOPHISTICATIONS. 


Those responsible to Great Britain for the framing of this 
momentous instrument laud it to the skies, They can see in it 
nothing but good and blessing. They are the theorists. Those 
who regard it with consternation do so because they see in it 
a serious danger for their country. They are the practical men. 
The controversy is essentially one between theorists—theorists 
and jurists—with no practical knowledge of commerce, on the 
one side; and men steeped in a practical knowledge of trade in 
all its workings, on the other. It is well to remember this. 

As I have already mentioned, the great Chambers of 
Commerce of this country have received the Declaration with 
a chorus of repudiation. The official replies to all such protests 
have been, in effect, that the dissentients don’t know what 
they are talking about: that they are under an entire misappre- 
hension. F uffs, says Sir Edward Grey, have always been 
liable to be treated as contraband if destined to the enemy’s 
forces, and if they were, in fact, destined to a Government con- 
tractor or to a port from which it might be presumed that they 
would pass to military uses, they would be capturable, Declara- 
tion or no Declaration. There has been much ingenious use of 
official language to demonstrate this; much sophistry ; but it is 
entirely unconvincing. The word “ capture”’ has, of course, a 
double signification. It may mean ‘‘condemnation by a Prize 
Court” or merely ‘“‘capture with a view to adjudication by a 
Prize Court.”’ This ambiguity has been taken full advantage 
of by the official apologists for the Declaration. It is obvious 
that an enemy whom the captain of a neutral food ship may fail 
to satisfy has the right to re her, or certainly will assert 
the right to capture fines for adjudication. The apologists argue 
as if the Chambers of Commerce, in tepresenting that neutral 
food supplies will be exposed to extended risks of capture, were 
referring only to condemnation after capture, and not also to 
capture in the hopes of condemnation. Their—the apologists’ 
—argument is, in effect, as follows:—‘‘ You say that the 
Declaration exposes to capture foodstuffs which hitherto have 
been exempt. This shows that you are under a misapprehension. 
No ‘foodstuffs can be condemned under the Declaration which 
have hitherto been exempt.’’ 

I. don’t for a: moment agrée. with that, but there can, I 
submit, be no:question that food can now be capttted for adjudi- 
cation which: hitherto, according to the British view, -has been 
exempt. All foodstuffs genuinely going to peaceful ports: for 
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consumption by the populace have been exempt from capture 
for adjudication. They are all now, I maintain, to be exposed to 
capture for adjudication, and—owing to the owner’s inability to 
prove a negative—with, for many of them, an excellent chance 
that they will be condemned. It is difficult to avoid the 
reflection that if the apologists had been free to use their quite 
remarkable ability in exposing the Declaration instead of defend- 
ing it, we should not be here to-day. 


What I confidently affirm is that the whole of our neutral- 
borne food supplies will, under the Declaration, be in practice 
exposed to the risk of capture for adjudication, or of destruction 
in anticipation of adjudication. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce made this a central point of their complaint; but all the 
satisfaction they got was a polite reference to the official replies 
already given. But these replies, so far as they refer to the 
point at all, imvolve it in such a complexity of words that it 
is by no means clear that they do not refer entirely, as they 
certainly do essentially, to capture in its sense of condemnation. 
At any rate, if they were intended to deny the proposition now 
in question, they are entirely unconvincing, and I fail to see how 
any denial of it can be otherwise. 


It is, as we know, a penal offence to break open and rob 
an offertory box. A law is proposed, let us:say, under which 
anybody found in church with money in his pocket may be 
arrested and his money impounded until he can prove that it 
was not taken out of a box which has been broken open. The 
seat-holders protest. ‘‘You are under an entire misapprehen- 
sion,’’ reply those who proposed the law. ‘The penalty for 


robbing offertory boxes will be just the same as it always has, 


been. It will always be opef to the persons arrested to show 
where their mofiey came from, and on their giving: satisfactory: 
proofs it will be returned to them. It is-melancholy to find 
responsible persons protesting against a beneficent law which 
it is evident they have not understood.’’ The parallel is, of 
course, only to illustrate the sophistry of the official reply to 
the Chambers of Commerce. My. ingenuity is not: equal to 
supposing a case in which the money can be destroyéd pending 
production of evidence as to its source, and of heavy costs to 
those found in possession of it without being able to produce 
such evidence when arrested. 


A CopInc-STonE: THE DESTRUCTION OF NEUTRAL PRIZES. 

This all-important new departure demands detailed treat- 
ment, but limited as we are to time, 1 can only deal with it 
very briefly. Till now, Great Britain has always stood out that 
no belligerent has the right to destroy a neutral vessel carrying 
contraband. We have now given way on this, as I wilf pre- 
sently explain. But first I want to call your attention to this: 
As the result of our long and costly struggles for maritime 
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supremacy, we are the possessors of coaling ports all over the 
world. This gives us a great advantage over other maritime 
States, but we bought it at a heavy cost. In the interests of 
uniformity the Declaration is going, in an important degree, 
to redress: this inequality, Till now, the law asserted by us 
has been that a captor must take his prizes into one of his own 
ports for adjudication. As, amongst the nations, only we 
have ports everywhere, this would mean that to our enemy 
a prize would be a white elephant. Before he could get it into 
port we should have at least a prospect of recapturing it. We 
have now agreed that if the facts are against his getting the 
prize into a port of his own, the captor may, subject to certain 
restrictions, destroy it. We, having many ports, shall not 
have our enemy’s excuses for destroying .neutral shipping 
carrying food or other contraband. Our enemy will be able 
to sink neutral vessels carrying food to us in as rapid succession 
as he can discover them, because of his want of ports 
to take them to. ~The tremendous advantage of numeious 
Oversea ports secured by us at such a cost is’ thus 
minimised in the desire for ‘‘uniformity.’’ What would our 
forefathers say! As to the monstrous proposition that anyone 
has the right to sanction the wanton destruction of that daily 
bread for which we are all of us taught to lift our hearts in 
prayer, it is useless to speak of it. To say that it is enemy’s 
bread is no answer, for the destruction of any bread affects 
the hungry everywhere. 

But now as to the restrictions limiting the exercise of the 
belligerent right of destruction. Our Delegates, in pamitting 
the principle, congratulate themselves that the restrictions will 
practically render the right inoperative. But will they? This 
is open to the gravest doubt. For our enemy will, of course, 
know that, importing as we do four loaves out of five, any 
interference with our..food supplies may have far-reaching 
consequences, and this knowledge he will put to the utmost 
use. Possibly in certain cases in which he may fail to justify 
the destruction to the satisfaction of the Supreme Appeal Court, 
probably after the war is over, he may have to compensate te 
neutral owners. But will such a possibility outweigh the temp- 
tations of a strategic policy at any cost to deal his adversary a 
deadly blow in the matter of his vitally important and absolutely 
indispensable food supplies? _Two of our Delegates were dis- 
tinguished naval officers. Is this really their professional 
opinion? Am I, at any rate, not justified, in saying that the 
knowledge of this further danger to our food supplies will be 
an added. cause for the food panic which it should be our 
most anxious care to guard against ? 


THE OFFICIAL JUSTIFICATION. 


_ Our Delegates were, of course, quite alive to the fact that 
in consenting to destruction of neutral. vessels carrying food 
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or other contraband, they were sacrificing a principle on which 
we have till now invariably insisted. The official argument 
or explanation is that, while this has been the British view, 
certain other States have not assented to it, and notably Russia 
in her recent war. Therefore, it is urged, it is better to abandon 
our contention, and, instead, impose such restrictions on the 
right of destruction as will reduce its exercise to a minimum. 
But the abandonment of the principle will have far-reaching 
consequences. For what till now has been one of the strongest 
inducements to a maritime belligerent to respect neutral 
rights? The fact that those rights existed and that to violate 
them might involve the hostility of powerful neutrals. Under 
this new law the neutrals will all have signed their rights away. 
If their property. be destroyed this will be in virtue of a 
Declaration which they have signed. If the facts should give 
them any right of protest at all, their remedy will be an 
application, in case of need, to the International Court of 
Appeal most probably after the war is over. The deliberate and 
systematic destroyer of neutral vessels laden with foodstuffs will 
no longer have to fear the anger of pornos neutrals as a whole- 
some restraining influence. The Royal Commission on Food 
Supplies laid stress on the importance of the neutral protest 
as an effective influence in -favour of our food supplies 
in neutral vessels. The Declaration removes this stumbling 
block to belligerent food-destroyers in the future. It stood in 
the way of uniformity. 
THE EFFECT ON OUR NEUTRAL SUPPLIES. 


Up to this point we have been considering the Declaration 
only in its primary effects: the right which it confers upon 
the enemy to intercept and destroy our food supplies in neutral 
vessels. There is, however, another aspect, little if at all less 
serious. For there is an indirect consequence of these new 
laws, a consequence which at the same time will be advantageous 
to our enemy and highly prejudicial to ourselves. This conse- 
quence will be that neutral shippers of food supplies will refuse 
to send supplies at all to this country, seeing that they will be 
exposed to such grievous and uncertain risks, and will, instead, 
direct their ships to neutral ports, and so escape the risks. The 
result will be that food supplies on which, without the Declara- 
tion, we could have counted, will be sent, free of all risks, not to us 
but to the neutral supply-ports of our enemy, to Rotterdam and 
Antwerp. How, for example, can it be supposed that, in the 
case of conflict between Great Britain and a Continental Power, 
America, with the opportunity of safe neutral destinations, 
would send to us food supplies liable to capture, in any case, 
and probably to condemnation, and with a further liability to 
destruction : liabilities to. which only under this new Declara- 
tion will she for the first time be exposed ? 

“‘ There is no doubt,”” wrote Lord Lansdowne to the 
London Chamber of Commerce on 2nd November; 1904, 
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“* that the uncertainty which prevails as to the interpreta- 
tion by the Russian authorities of their declaration as to 
contraband has rendered shipowners unwilling to engage 
in the carrying trade of Japan, and that many leading 
firms of British shipowners have refused to accept cargo 
for Japan.” 

Just so. It is quite refreshing, at last, to find myself with 
«fficial sanction for my views ! 

I have heard it urged that we do not get much food in 
foreign ships. How much we get, I do not know, but probably 
a good deal more than we could dispense with at a time of panic, 
or when there was fear of panic. But in time of war the price 
of food will be so high in this country that a suction will 
be created which would draw large supplies to us in neutral 
vessels. Under the existing law, corn could be so brought, 
at any rate—or so we have hitherto maintained—to our 
ports of peaceful consumption; and free of heavy war-risk 
premiums. The Declaration, in the interests of uniformity, is 
going to stop all this. Neutrals must carry their food to Rot- 
terdam, Antwerp or other neutral port convenient for our enemy, 
or take upon themselves the risk of capture for adjudication, or 
of destruction in anticipation of a Prize Court judgment by our 
enemy. 

But there is an answer - sorts) to everything, and I have 
heard apologists for the Declaration retort that, after all, we too 
can get our food from Rotterdam and Antwerp. No doubt, 
asa “ene proposition, if one’s well runs dry, it is open to us 
to take our chance of fetching and carrying from a distant pump 
—if nobody hustles us on the way. But is this a reason for 
agreeing to a scheme which will make us short of water? We 

1, however, not only want food, we shall want it at the lowest 
possible price. And how much a quarter more will wheat cost 
us, even if we succeed in getting it, in such conditions? 

If the official replies and explanations are unconvincing, 
they leave at any rate no doubt on this: that the Code is a maze 
of subtleties and refinements, of uncertainties and dangerous 
ambiguities. And this when certainty was a special aim 

e Chambers of Commerce have for the most part raised 
broad practical issues. And just such issues, and they only, 
can a naval officer, in presence of the enemy, keep before him. 
No theorist or prize law jurist will be at his elbow, and there will 
be no halt-spittting under warlike pressure. A doubt or uncer- 
tainty he will promptly solve in what he deems the interest. of 
his country : if the law is obscure, so. much the worse for. the 
law and the better for him, Where seabiguney exists, he. will 
interpret it his own way, and in so doing he will be far more 
likely to adopt the practical conclusions. of the Chambers of 
Commerce than the’nicely balanced views of theorists or jurists, 
especially if these latter should stand in his way: «Let ts never 
forget what others, I think, have forgotten : ‘that; when ‘war 
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comes, the practical interpretation of the Declaration will rest 
with the naval officers of our enemy, bent on injuring us to the 
utmost. And a law which, by its very obscurities, will promote 
this object, stands self-condemned. 

I regret that 1 have had to leave withdut comment points 
which should not be overlooked: I am well aware that I have 
done so; but I have already taken too much of your time. 
What I have endeavoured in my remarks to show: to all who 
are willing to give impartial study to the Declaration on its 
merits I believe I shall have shown; is that the Declaration, 
in its effect on our food supplies in time of war, will be far- 
reaching and most calamitous. In this conclusion I have to 
support me the deliberately expressed opinions of the Chambers 
of Commerce of London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and I do 
not know how many more. To all such adverse critics Sir 
Edward Grey replies that they evidently have failed to 
understand the Declaration. He agrees, apparently, with his 
Delegates that the Declaration ‘‘ will be found to be not merely 
satisfactory from the British point of view, but to constitute 
an effective safeguard of the best interests of neutrals in 
general.”’ 

It is for you to make up your minds which view to take: 
and I think you will have no difficulty in doing so. But 
whether in this I am right or not, I feel assured that 
you will at any rate share my unlimited amazement, 
that whereas not the smallest change can be made in the 
domestic affairs of this nation except by the will of the people 
expressed in Parliament, the rights and the very safety of the 
country and of the Empire for all time can apparently, without 
any consultation with the nation, be jeopardised at any moment 
at the option of a temporary Cabinet or, indeed; of individual 
Ministers, stirred by a belief in the virtues of ‘‘ uniformity ’’ ! 


Mr. T. Gisson Bow zs :—The meeting, I think, is.to-be congratulated 
on the extremely able address that Mr. Owen has been so kind as to give 
us on perhaps one of the most important parts of a subject which began 
four years ago at the. Hague, which has been continued through a 
disastrous series—as I think—of surrenders, and which has culminated in 
the Declaration of London in a proposal for an International Court com- 
posed of fourteen foreigners and one Englishman, to which Court shall 
be submitted the judgments of our Prize Courts, the acts of our Navy 
and of our naval officers, and ‘the judgments even of His Majesty the 
King in Council which decide the law for the various races of the British 
Empire. The importance of this subject cannot be over-estimated; the 
complexity of it is scarcély to be described. In order really to understand 
it one has to wade through a thousand pages of Blue Book, about 6ne-half 
‘of which is in the French language, and therefore unfamiliar to a great 
many of us. And the end of it is yet to come. When we ask questions 
of the Foreign Office, we are told in a cavalier spirit that we do not 
understand what we are talking about, arid that none but a Foreign Office 
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Clerk is competent to juggle with the laws of naticns. I wish to make 


two reservations with regard to Mr. Douglas Owen’s Paper. 


I do not 


think myself that the new conditions of seafaring and of commercial life 
have in the least impaired the superiority of the British Navy, provided: 
we recognise those conditions and act upon them. The introduction of. 
steam has not rendered us less but more powerful in comparison with. 


the times when we used sail alone. 


Then again as to panic. 


I observe: 


that my friend Mr. Owen says he is not afraid of an actual shortage of. 


wheat-—— 


Mr. DoucLas Owen : Not so much. 


Mr. Grsson Bow ks: Surely if there is to be no actual shortage there 
cannot be any material increase in price. 


Mr. Doucias Owen: Yes, there can. 


Mr. Gipson Bow igs: I cannot see that. 


If you get as much wheat 


as you had before I for one am not going to pay any more for it, and 


I do not see how you are going to pay any more for it. 


Mr. Douctas Owen : What I stated was that the Royal Commission 
on Food Supply said we should have six and a half weeks’ supply at 
the commencement of the war, but my contention, and the contention of 
many corn trade experts, is that there would be such a panic created that 
the whole of that six and a half weeks’ supply would be taken into stock. 
at once and the market would be swept bare. The mere fact would cause 
a rapid incredsé of price, which itself induces to panic and would itself 


ensure shortage. 


Mr. Grsson Bow gs: Broadly speaking, undoubtedly if our supplies. 
are not interfered with—and the Commission was most decidedly of opinion 
that there would be no material interference with our corn supplies—the 
price may rise for the moment, but it cannot be kept up. Mr. Owen is 
not afraid of shortage, but he is. afraid of panic. 
if at the beginning of a war we are to give way to panic, we had better 
give up all idea of waging war altogether and submit to anybody who 


chooses to impose conditions upon us. 


I really do think that 


We cannot regard the old women. 


of either sex or of either service. When it comes to a fight, you have- 
to put the panic-stricken people down below and you cannot legislate 
for thei or take account of them. 


Mr. Doucias Owen: Half the nation? 


Mr. Gisson Bowrrs: I do not at all agree to that. 
a tenth of the nation: 


Not half; no, nor 


I merely make those two remarks, Sir; otherwise- 
I am in entire agreement with the paper Mr. Owen has read, and I 
think he has not insisted upon all the new disadvantages that would be- 
imposed upon us, not merely by the Declaration of London, but infinitely 
more by the establishment at the Hague of an alien Prize Court, to judge 
not ‘merely the Declaration but every English naval officer and every 
proceeding of the Navy. That is the real danger. Let me enumertate, 
if I may, very shortly, the new disadvantages to which we should’ be- 
éxposing our food supply. Perhaps, Sir, even in your presence I- may 
go so far as to make an apothegm of Navat War: The objéct of Navak 
War is to keep all our trddé always going and to stop all the trade of 
the enemy—to cut his communications and to keep ours always open. That 
is the end of naval war. You may do it by destroying his fleets or 


bottling them up—it matters not so long as you cari keep your communi- 
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cations open and stop all those of the enemy. So long as your trade 
is kept going and his is not, you are certain so to distress him that in a 
short time he must sue for peace. In connection with commerce in time 
of war, let us see the new things that this Declaration would do. In the 
first place, what is to be contraband and what is not is no longer left as it 
always was left to the judgments of the Courts, considering all the 
circumstances of the case. It is now put into hard and fast lists. We 
are told that that will make us more certain as to what contraband is and 
what it is not. I say No, for these lists may be added to at any moment 
by a belligerent, excepting of course the list of free goods. The list of 
contraband and of conditional contraband may at any moment, for his 
owr convenience, be added to by a belligerent by mere declaration, so 
that a vessel which has sailed from a distant part of the earth when she 
comes near the belligerents’ shores may suddenly find that the cargo 
with’ which she started as a free cargo has, during the course of the 
voyage, become contraband and liable to seizure. Then there 
is the question, very ably treated by Mr. Owen, of the base 
of supply. We have only to look at the map of Europe to see how short 
a distance our ports are from our naval arsenals. Bristol is equally 
good as a base for Portsmouth, Plymouth, or Chatham. That is not 
so with the larger Continental States, with their fewer and more distant 
ports as bases of supply. Whenever it comes to a question of the‘doctrine 
of the base of supply, as applied to a port and its distance from naval 
and military forces, we are at a special disadvantage as compared with 
every other large nation of the Continent. Then I come to the most 
outrageous and impossible doctrine, that a cruiser capturing a neutral 
suspected of carrying contraband may out-of-hand burn or sink her. There 
‘is no parallel to that that I know of likely to convey the monstrosity of 
the thing to the ordinary citizen except to say that every policeman who 
arrests a man on suspicion of murder may out-of-hand hang him to the 
mearest lamp-post, without trial or enquiry. 


Mr. Dovctas Owen: And try him afterwards! 


Mr. Grsson Bowizs: Yes, and try him afterwards, no doubt. But 
observe that in this case the destructicn of the neutral ship with her cargo 
‘said to be contraband not only destroys the culprit, but also destroys the 
evidence. Therefore it is the more outrageous. Then not merely is this 
destruction to be effected by the men-of-war of the enemy, but it is to 
ibe effected by any one of his merchant ships converted into a so-called 
man-of-war in any part of the world at any moment. 1 do not know 
whether my countrymen realise what that means. It means that a 
country infinitely weaker than Great Britain in warships, but with a 
numerous fleet of merchantmen may provide them all with little. bits 
of paper and bunting and a few three-pounder guns, enough to tackle 
a merchantman, and those ships spread all over the world may, on the 
outbreak of war, produce their paper commission, run up their bit of 
bunting, bring out their three-pounders, and announce themselves as 
men-of-war, competent not only to capture but to sink any British merchant- 
man that she may come across, and also any neutral merchantman that 
she comes in contact with. Under the old law that was piracy. It is 
Piracy now. It is piracy under a new guise, and it is a revival of privateer- 
ing in the most insidious and dangerous form. Yet that has been agreed 
to at the Hague. It is not forbidden by the Declaration of London. 
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Surely this audience cannot be surprised if some of us feel most indignant 
as well as most alarmed at what. has been done. Now, Sir, all these 
alterations with regard to neutral trade are against Great Britain, and 
they are all in favour of her enemy. Mr. Douglas Owen, the able lecturer 
has already pointed out. how. in respect of ports for adjudication it works 
against us. We have ports all over the world to which we. can take any 
capture and submit it to the Prize Court there, as is the only proper 
way. Our enemy has probably scarcely any ports of the kind, and conse- 
quently he will never think of taking his captures in for adjudication. 
What he will do, and what he will be supported in doing by the Declaration 
of London, will be to burn them, to sink them, and to dispose as he can 
of their crews. Now I come, for a moment, if I am not trespassing 
on your time—and really it is a little difficult to dispose in ten minutes of 
four years’ work and a thousand pages of Blue Book.— — 


The Cuarrman : As in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
he Chairman is entitled by the rules to extend the number of minutes 
given to each speaker. 


Mr. Gipson Bow ss: I have had the misfortune to cease to be a 
member of the House of Commons, which I mainly regret on account of 
this very Declaration of London. But far more important than the main- 
tenance of our own trade and our own food supply to these islands in the 
time of war is the effect of the Declaration and the Prize Court upon our 
offensive power at sea. When I am at war it is of course important to 
me not to be starved or half-starved, but if I am at war I would rather 
be half-starved than lose the war. That involves everything. That 
involves not merely my prosperity, but my very existence and the existence 
of the British Empire. Therefore I say that transcending in importance 
the subject that has been treated to-day as a part of the Declaration of 
London is the influence of the Declaration itself upon our offensive power 
when at war. Take blockading. The Declaration of London practically 
makes blockading impossible. It makes it all but impossible first of all 
to establish the blockade, to maintain it in its effective character; it makes 
it quite impossible to stop the blockade runner, because he has only to 
stay outside a certain line and wait for his opportunity to get in. It 
abolishes the power of capturing a blockade-runner up to the end of his 
voyage, and it therefore impairs your power to punish him. I cannot 
dwell on the details, although I have them all present in my mind, but 
practically I do say—and I undertake to say that any naval officer will 
agree with me—that this Declaration of London would practically render 
all but impossible that effectual blockade which since the Declaration of 
Paris is almost the only effectual weapon of offence left to us. Then I 
come to the convoy. In the year 1800, when it was proposed by the 
Armed Neutrality that a convoy—a torpedo boat, say, in these modern 
days—should cover a fleet of fifty merchantmen, William Pitt put into 
the mouth of King George I.—— 


The Cuarrman : Are you referring to the convoy of neutrals? 


Mr. Grsson Bowtes: Yes, Sir, I thank you; I should have made that 
clearer. When I speak of convoy I mean the new principle established 
by the Declaration that neutral vessels under the convoy of a man-of-war 
of their own nationality shall not be liable to search, to visit; to question, 
or to anything. They may, perhaps, not be neutrals; they may be falee 
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neutrals full of cargoes of contraband; but not a word cana British 
naval officer or a British naval fleet ask one of those vessels, and no 
examination can be made of their papers, as long as they are under 
the conyoy of a torpedo boat or a torpedo boat destroyer, or even of a 
submarine. Then take the list of contraband. In the list of free guods, 
goods which can never be called contraband, are mineral ores. Does this 
assembly know where all the guns of Essen come from? They start from 
Spain as metallic ores; they go to Rotterdam as metallic ores; they are then 
.taken to Rheinhausen, where they are made into pig iron, from Rheinhausen 
they go to Essen, from whence they emerge as arms and ammunition. 
Not a pound of that can you stop on the sea, although it is the most 
essential of contraband having regard to its destination as I have described. 


The Cuatrman : I think we must keep to the subject of the destination 
of our food supplies. 


Mr. Gisson Bow tes: With that single illustration, Sir; 1 hope I 
shall not further transgress. Now to come back to the general effect of 
this Declaration, food supply and all the rest. What is contraband in 
the way of food or of other things? What is a base for supply of the 
armed forces of the enemy? ‘All these questions will no longer be decided 
by the ancient tradition of the honourable Courts of Admiralty putting 
into force not our municipal law but the law of nations. They will in 
the end all go at last to a Court of Foreigners sitting at the Hague, 
fourteen foreigners to one Briton, a Court making the law itself—I am 
quoting the words—a Court bound by no legal system of proof—I am quoting 
the words—a Court which comes to its decision with closed doors, and 
whose decisions always remain secret. That is the Court which will decide 
whether Bristol really is a base of supply for Portsmouth, or whether 
any of the other questions relating to food are to be decided for or 
against us. That to my mind is a greater danger, a more real and 
effective danger to us than even the Declaration itself. As the food 
supply hangs on the Declaration, and the Declaration hangs on the 
Prize Court, so does the Prize Court hang upon that Naval Prize Bill 
to which the lecturer has alluded. The whole hangs at last upon that 
Bill. I could speak at length upon the other aspects of this subject, upon 
the Bill and upon the Court, but I will say nothing further except that 
1 do earnestly hope this meeting at any rate may have the effect of warning 
Sir Edward Grey from declaring that those who are opposed to this 
Declaration and this Prize Court are only so opposed because they do not 
understand the subject. We have come much nearer to understanding 
this side of the subject, at any rate, since the able address we have listened 
to to-day, and I am perfectly certain, whether we are concerned with this 
side or with other sides of the subject, the more-we examine the proposed 
alterations the more we shall determine that they must be resisted, because 
they are destructive of the rights and contrary to the interests of the 
country in which we live. 


Commander the Right Hon. Lord ELtensoroucn, R.N. :—I am very 
glad that Mr. Douglas Owen has brought this subject of the Declaration 
of London before us, and I hope that our Chambers of Commerce will 
persevere in their opposition to it. I think that the lecture we have just 
listened to will be of great assistance in forming public opinion on. this 
matter. I hope our Chambers of Commerce will continue their agitation 
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until it is decided that. this Treaty shall not be ratified. I would almost 
as soon hear of a lost battle as of the ratification of this Treaty. It gives 
away the results of many campaigns, both on land and at sea, without 
granting us any equivalent advantages. If we were at war I think we 
should be more likely to become embroiled with neutral Powers under 
this Treaty than we should if matters remained in their present state. 
The heading of this lecture is: ‘‘ The Declaration of London and our Food 
Supplies,” and the Chairman has told us that we are to stick to the food 
supply part of the subject only. Of course, if we were to touch on the 
Declaration of London as a whole, it would take far more time than 
could be given to it, and it certainly could not be adequately discussed in 
the course of one afternoon. But there is a danger that it may go forth 
to the world that the Food Supply Clauses are the only clauses in the 
Declaration of London that have been objected to. Against that inter- 
pretation. of it I. for one wish to enter an emphatic protest. When F first 
saw the heading of the lecture I came prepared to attack a great number 
of the clauses, but of course that part of the matter is now struck out, 
though I hope to find some other occasion for saying what I think about 
them. I am in thorough agreement with the lecturer when he lays down 
that when we are neutrals, our risks in war are only pecuniary risks, and 
that they only affect a very limited class, a comparatively small proportion 
of the population; but that when we are at’ war ourselves, our risks 
will be those of every man and woman in the country, whose very existence 
as a nation will be at stake. Now think how small were our losses as 
neutrals in the Russo-Japanese War compared with what they would 
have been had we been belligerents, even if successful. The possession 
of a powerful fleet, good diplomacy, and commonsense, brought us safely 
through that critical period. Mr. Owen has, I think, proved his case 
when he says that the Declaration leaves the whole of our neutral-borne 
food supplies exposed to capture or to destruction, and that the meat 
and grain, on the receipt of which we might have reckoned, would be 
diverted and sent free from all risks to Rotterdam or Antwerp instead 
of going to Liverpool or Glasgow. Until Mr. Owen told) us I did: not 
know that three-fourths of Germany's overseas corn comes through Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. It is a fact well worth remembering. By far the 
greater part of our own food supply is brought to us by British ships, 
but that is no reason why we should ‘deliberately, by our own act, cut 
off any other source of food supply. It is better to have two strings 
to your bow than one. I have read the Blue Book on the subject of our 
food supplies—a very large book, full of information, which takes a great 
deal of time to assimilate and study, and I entirely agree with the lecturer 
in thinking that under the present circumstances a panic as regards our 
food supply is very likely to occur at the commencement of a war, and 
that any interference with Neutral-borne food supplies or the possibility 
of interference with them is very likely to accentuate that panic. The fault 
of the Treaty from a British point of view is that it appears to have 
been drawn up by men whose minds were exclusively occupied by thinking 
of single ship captures only, to the exclusion of stoppage of trade. The 
real object of the capturing of ships is to stop trade, and success is most 
complete when no ships are captured at all, when ships are Jaid up in 
harbour with their crews and people unemployed, simply because their 
capture is certain if they attempt to go to sea. By the capture and 
destruction of the Knight Commander, the Russians gained their object 
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for awhile. After that capture no neutral ships laden with railway iron 
attempted to go to Japan until some time after the Russian squadron had 
been defeated and driven back. By destroying one ship they postponed 
the sailing of others, and thereby interfered with the construction of the 
military railways of Japan in Manchuria. These questions are not mere 
matters of £%.s.d., to be settled some years later by a Court partly 
composed of Mulatto judges. The effect of the capture of a ship often 
has an immediate result. What can the subsequent decisions of an 
International Prize Court matter to a nation that has lost yey of its 
numbers by starvation? No decision of this International Prize Court will 
bring the dead back to life. Belligerent rights are entirely questions of 
the higher naval strategy and diplomacy. No country would ever allow 
itself to be ruined for the sake of a clause in a Treaty. It would be most 
unwise for us at the commencement of war to insist upon every right 
that belligerents have ever claimed, but all waivers of right to interfere 
with neutrals should be temporary only, and we should be in a position to 
re-assert them on other seas if the theatre of war was changed. If we tie 
ourselves to a hard and fast Treaty we cannot assert any belligerent right 
when we want it. I may say that I am in favour of asserting every 
possible belligerent right on our own coasts and waiving a great many on 
the distant seas where our interests are not vital. The re-assertion of 
belligerent rights, once given up, would be more likely to involve us in 
an additional war with a neutral than a re-assertion under present circum- 
stances. During war, our Admiralty and our Foreign Office ought to 
do their best to conciliate neutrals on all points not vital to our existence. 
One would have thought that the opinions of naval men would have been 
invoked in support of this Declaration; but I have not yet heard that 
any Admiral who has commanded the Home, the Channel, or the Atlantic 
Fleets, has expressed himself in its favour. I have found a number of 
naval officers who think that the Declaration of London does not really 
matter at all because they say it will be torn to pieces and flung into the 
waste-paper basket when hostilities commence. Why, then, ratify it at 
all, and thereby increase our chance of quarrelling with neutrals, if we 
are to throw it aside when war breaks out? I look upon quarrels with. 
neutrals as one of the chief things we must avoid when engaged in a life- 
and death war; but we must leave the hands of our seamen free to- 
interfere with neutrals when necessary, and we should not bind them: 
down by clauses in an International Treaty. Why not send the Declara-- 
tion down to Portsmouth and have it discussed by the officers going 
through their war course studies, and then let us know what their 
opinions are? It really appears as if some of our countrymen are deter-- 
mined that our seamen’s hands shall be so tied as to make it impossible- 
for them to save their country from famine. The Declaration of London: 
may be treated with respect if a war was to break out between two small: 
Powers, like Greece and Turkey, because they would do their fighting in. 
the neighbourhood of superior neutral fleets; but no two first-class Powers. 
would ever allow a sheet of paper to interfere with their prospects of 
success in a serious struggle. . The supporters of this Declaration consider 
that it adds an International Prize Court to existing Prize Courts. On. 
the contrary, the practical effect of Article 49 is to abolish Prize Courts. 
By it, every officer in command of an armed ship becomes a Court in. 
himself; he is a Court of first instance with power to burn, sink, or 
destroy any neutral ship carrying food to England—and by so doing, as. 
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Mr. Bowles pointed out, destroy the evidence which would otherwise have 
been placed before a Prize Court. Small ships cannot make captures; it 
is simply impossible. There is not a small ship at sea whose commander 
could not say : “‘ It interferes with my duty to send twenty or fifty men on 
board that ship to navigate her, and therefore I can do nothing but 
destroy her.’’ The lecturer was right when he told us that the practical 
interpretation of the Declaration will rest with the naval officers of our 
enemy. Yet British naval officers will not have similar powers over 
neutral ships carrying food to a port on the Continent because the food 
would be disembarked in neutral territory within easy reach of the enemy’s 
frontier. It is a one-sided Treaty. We live on an island, and we are now 
making laws to prevent the importation of food to this country and 
giving free importation of food to Continental Powers in time of war! 
The victorious belligerent, whose success might perhaps be due to his 
having disregarded the Declaration of London, might put a clause in the 
Treaty of Peace making the vanquished nation liable to al] the pecuniary 
damages that may have to be paid by the successful country in consequence 
of the decisions of the International Prize Court. He knows that it would 
not affect him, as he is going to win; and because he has not got to 
pay damages he will destroy what he likes. Another point that appears 
to have been forgotten is that at the conclusion of the war one of the 
belligerents may have become. bankrupt or refuse to pay. When the 
American Civil War came to an end, the Re-United States claimed all 
the property that was in the hands of neutrals that had ever belonged to 
the Southern States, and they refused to pay any of the liabilities of the 
Confederacy; so that you would have got nothing out of Southerners 
who captured your ships if they had captured any neutrals in that war. 
Then Article 69 declares that the Treaty cannot be denounced until twelve 
years have elapsed. By that time new inventions will in all probability 
have completely altered the strategy and tactics of the sea. This Treaty 
is out-of-date and retrograde now, but what will it be in twelve years’ 
time? Surface men-of-war may have disappeared from the ocean and 
their places taken by mechanical inventions, which as yet no man can 
foresee. One year’s denunciation ought to be sufficient. As Mr. Bowles 
has pointed out, by not mentioning the subject, the Treaty gives tacit 
permission to convert merchant ships into men-of-war when on the high 
seas, and vice versd. .I1f an enemy’s ship is to be allowed to capture and 
destroy merchant ships at sea, enter a neutral harbour under a merchant 
ship’s flag, coal and re-provision, and then go to sea again and hoist the 
flag of a man-of-war, and capture neutrals again, what is she to be 
called? Privateering is said to have been abolished, but what is a volunteer 
fleet but a privateering fleet under another name? Any light obsolete gun 
can stop or sink an unarmed merchant ship. All that such ships require 
is speed, and an officer holding a temporary commission. That officer 
need never have served.in a man-of-war, and he may be a native of a 
neutral country. Yet that man is to stand on the bridge and settle 
whether neutral ships belonging to other neutrals are to be burned or sunk. 
Formerly, privateers had to send their prizes in for adjudication, but the 
privateer of the future will be his own Prize Court. In conclusion, I 
will repeat that I hope the Chambers of Commerce, Mr. Burgoyne, and 
Mr. Bowles, will continue the agitation against this Declaration. 


Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantie, G.C.B., C.M.G. (Rear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom) :—I think the ground has been so well covered 
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by the speakers this afternoon, especially by Mr. Gibson Bowles, who has 
so thoroughly mastered the subject, that there is not very much left for 
me to say, especially as I did not intend to deal principally with the food 
supply but rather with the other aspects of the question, which are at 
least as important in my opinion as those which have been touched upon 
this afternoon. I will only just allude to them—deferring to your decision, 
Sir—with reference to the question we are discussing at this moment. 
Perhaps I am a bit of a Philistine, but I venture to say that I do differ 
on the subject of the intention with which our Government has acted 
with regard to the Declaration of London. I am of opinion that the 
less we interfere with what is acknowledged, or has hitherto been 
acknowledged, by custom to be the rules of International Maritime Law, 
the better. It cannot have escaped the observation of all those who have 
Studied this question that every new war has made some change in 
what had been previously generally understood as International Law. I 
should only just like to mention as an example that there are two countries 
which have been pre-eminent up to the middle of the last century as the 
greatest opponents of belligerent rights and the greatest supporters of 
the rights of neutrals; those two Powers are the United States and Russia. 
Now we know that in the American Civil War the United States strained 
their belligerent rights to a very great extent. They extended the ideas 
of blockade as they had never been extended before, and as we had never 
attempted to carry them out in our war with France. I believe they 
declared a blockade of 2,500 miles of coast with seven ships originally, 
and that was directly against what had been a cardinal point of the 
Declaration of Paris. When we turn to Russia we find that Russia has 
always supported the rights of neutrals, and yet we saw that Russia in 
the late war strained her rights—if you may call them rights—by doing 
what we never did in our great war when we were fighting for our 
existence—to destroy neutral vessels. It does seem to me that to 
acknowledge those so-called “belligerent rights,” those strained belligerent 
rights, was undoubtedly a mistake. We should have stuck to our old 
ideas and said: ‘‘ We have never allowed this before, and we do not 
allow it now.” The same thing holds good with regard to the importation 
of food stuffs. We have always protested against making food stuffs 
contraband. It is true that on certain occasions—and circumstances do 
alter cases—when food stuffs were really consigned for the benefit of 
the enemy’s armed forces, we have declared them contraband; but we 
have always protested energetically against their being declared generally 
contraband under any circumstances. The case of the Frexch in China in 
1885 is one in point. The French declared rice contraband. That rice 
was what was called in China “tribute rice”’; it was not simply food 
for the people but money for the Government, and therefore they had 
something of a case in declaring it contraband. But we protested in 
the most energetic manner. It is true that Germany, I believe, acquiesced 
at that time, but Germany may have had its own reasons for acquiescing. 
We as the greatest maritime Power, with the greatest experience on these 
subjects, strongly and energetically protested: It is true also that in 
1794 we did stop, or tried to stop, a large cargo coming across for France 
from America, chiefly in American ships, but we did not propose to sink 
those ships or even to capture those ships permanently; we proposed: to 
capture them temporarily, bring them into our ports, pay for the food 
stuffs, and afterwards release the ships. If that proves anything surely 
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it proves that though under the stress of war.we may have been willing 
to allow that under certain circumstances we were justified in interfering 
with food supplies, we did so with every consideration, practically acknow- 
ledging the fact that, asa rule, food stuffs must-be considered immune 
from capture. In Sir Edward Grey’s instructions on 1st December, 
1908, he said that certain things were to be considered. I will not read 
them all, but there were questions like the rules of transfer of merchant 
vessels from a belligerent to a neutral flag, the doctrine of continuous 
voyage, and the question of domicile, I admit that those three com- 
paratively subsidiary questions were such as might very properly be 
considered in peace-time, and that all countries would have a similar 
interest in dealing with them; but when we come to the other questions, 
such as contraband, blockade, destruction of neutral vessels, the legality 
of the conversion of a merchant vessel into a war ship on the high 
seas, I venture to think those were not questions that we ought to have 
considered at all; and that when Sir Edward Grey speaks, as he does, of 
“‘ the proposals of His Majesty’s Government having met with a gratifying 
reception,” it was because, evidently, we were prepared more or less to 
waive those subjects on which we ought to have protested, and have 
refused to go on with the Convention which dealt with them. I should 
just like for one moment to refer to the Declaration of Paris. 


The Cuairman :—Is that connected with the subject of food supply? 


Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantie :—No, it is not directly. I was going 
to say that I did not wish to speak against the Declaration of Paris, but 
that my contention is that we were dealing there with a fact which was 
quite obvious to everybody, a broad principle which was easily understood, 
and that we thought we had been given a counterpoise on the question of 
privateering. I entirely agree with Mr. Gibson Bowles that allowing 
merchant ships to become men-of-war at their pleasure on the.high seas 
is privateering in its most virulent form and very much worse than the 
privateering that was allowed before. If this Declaration of London is 
ratified, we have waived our maritime rights to a very great extent. I 
have been reading !ately, as many of us have, I have no doubt, Mr. Julian 
Corbett’s recent book on the “‘ Campaign of Trafalgar,” and it is very 
remarkable to see how determined Mr. Pitt was in 1805, notwithstanding 
that he was desirous above all other things to secure the co-operation of 
Russia, which was so important to him, not to waive in the slightest degree 
our belligerent maritime rights. It is very important, whether connected 
with the food supply or anything else, not to forget the warning which 
Admiral Mahan gave us when he said that, Germany and the great 
central Powers. of Europe, being so strong on land as they are, the only 
counterpoise is the belligerent rights and the great maritime power of 
the British Navy. I certainly do not agree with the International Prize 
Court. I cannot believe that we shall have justice or fairness from that 
Prize Court. I cannot understand how rules can be adopted that are 
equally fair to an island Power and to a Continental Power. Sir Edward 
Grey has agreed not to ratify this Declaration without the consent of 


_ Parliament; he has admitted that we shall have a discussion upon it, and 


it is fortunately necessary before the Declaration can be ratified that 
Parliament should pass the Naval Prize Bill. Let me just’ call attention 
to. one point of the very highest importance—a point that I had the 
pleasure of bringing to the notice of the British Empire League. We'are 
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an Empire with Colonies. Surely those great Colonies of our Empire, 
our Great Britains beyond the seas, with their large mercantile marine, 
ought to be consulted in this question of maritime rights, which touches 
them very closely. I -was looking up the subject the other day and I 
found that taking Australia and New Zealand only, they come fourth on 
the list of the mercantile navies of the world. They come before Italy, 
before Spain, and before Russia, and they come before most countries; and 
next after France. Under those circumstances I do think it is extra- 
ordinary levity, to say the very least of it, to propose to ratify a Declaration 
which all these Chambers of Commerce that have gone closely into the 
question declare is dangerous to cur national interests. There is just 
one word more I would like to say. I have taken the trouble to read 
a great deal of the correspondence—I cannot say I have made a study 
of it, as my friend Mr. Gibson Bowles has done—and I find there is one 
triumphant answer which apparently Sir Edward Grey thinks he makes. 
He says the shipowners of Liverpool approved of the Declaration. Their 
principal reason for approving it is very remarkable; they approve of it 
because they say: ‘‘ Ah, I see now they will be able to destroy neutral 
ships bringing us our grain; that is most important to us, because we shall 
not be able to trust the neutrals, and we shall be bound to have our 
own ships thoroughly protected; and it is more important to us as shippers 
that our ships should be properly protected than that the country should 
receive a certain amount of food stuffs in foreign ships.” If that is the 
best that can be said for the Declaration of London, I entirely agree with 
the lecturer, who has placed the position as regards the supply of food 
stuffs so clearly before us, and I think it would be a great advantage if 
we could have another discussion on the Declaration, in which we should 
be able to deal with all those questions which Lord Ellenborough and 
others have been so anxious to deal with. 


Major S. L. Norris, late R.E.:—I am almost ashamed to stand 
up here because I have now hardly anything to say. I did mean to speak 
for about two minutes, but the two eminent naval officers who have 
spoken have mentioned what I thought was the one omission in the 
valuable address that I read very carefully before I came, the question of 
privateering. There is one point and one only I should like to mention 
which does not seem to me to have been brought forward, and one which 
affects the question of the ratification or not of the Declaration of London. 
The next war in which we are concerned will not be run on red tape, 
and I very much doubt whether the old women of the Navy, and the 
old women of the Army will think very much’ of sophistications about 
this, that and the other when they have the country to keep from starving. 
Therefore I think we should protest against tying their hands beforehand 
with a whole lot of arguments. I am sorry that I have nothing else to say 


Mr. Harotp F. Wyatr:—It might be of some possible interest to 
the audience to know the names of certain other Chambers of Commerce 
protesting against the Declaration, besides those of London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow mentioned by the lecturer. They have all passed resolutions 
of protest against the ratification of the Declaration, and I have their 
resolutions in a pamphlet I hold in my hand, issued by the Imperial 
Maritime League. Amongst the Chambers which so protested and passed 
resolutions are, besides London, Liverpool and Glasgow, Leith, Edinburgh, 
Belfast, Nottingham, Newcastle, and Bristol. That list is only complete 
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up to a little while ago, and the number has been constantly added 
to. The Imperial Maritime League are communicating with all the 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the country and throughout the 
Empire, because the oversea dominions are also deeply involved in 
this matter, asking them to pass resolutions of protest, and I think it is 
more than probable that a very large number of them will do so. We 
are to be congratulated this afternoon on having been allowed to listen 
to a paper which we shall all admit is one of the ablest that could have 
been written on this subject. We have also had the great advantage of 
hearing the comments of Mr. Bowles, than whom no greater authority on 
this subject exists. But there is a point of divergence between the 
lecturer and Mr. Bowles which appears to me to be one of extreme 
importance; it is as to the effect on prices that will be produced by 
captures made at sea. An ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory, as 
is often said, and I venture to allege this fact in support of the lecturer 
on that point. In the year 1898, when war broke out between the 
United States and Spain, there was a rumour, quite unsubstantiated, as 
it proved, of a possible interference by Spanish cruisers with United 
States ships bringing food to us, and the effect of that rumour, before 
a shot was fired to materialise it, was to send up the price of wheat on 
the exchanges of England from 28s. to 37s. a quarter, which was equal 
to the imposition of a gs. tax. The effect of that again was to increase 
the price of the ordinary loaf to the extent of about a farthing to a 
halfpenny. If that was the result of a mere rumour of a possible inter- 
ference which never took place, in a war in which we were not engaged, 
what is likely to be the effect of the outbreak of a war in which we are 
engaged with a great naval Power, and of the sudden realisation by the 
British public that we had scarcely any British cruisers on the seas of the 
world to defend our trade? I should say everybody would agree that 
the effect would be all that the lecturer forecasts, and that we should 
have an enormous panic in this country and an immense rise in the 
price of food. The brevity or length of such a panic is certainly a matter 
for consideration, but I am afraid the effect which it would produce 
would not need necessarily to be prolonged. A week’s panic or a fortnight’s 
panic would be enough to bring us to our knees when we had starving 
mobs rushing through the streets and we had to call out the treops to 
shoot down crowds of looting people. The situation which would be 
created would be intolerable. Sir Edward Grey practically admits, I 
think, that the effect of Article 34 in the Declaration of London will be 
to render all food stuffs coming to this country in neutral ships subject 
to capture. At any rate, I draw that inference from’ his reply to the 
Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. The Glasgow Chamber drew attention 
to that, and Sir Edward Grey or the Foreign Office, writing under date 
of 13th October last, said that in all these cases it is still open to the 
owner of the goods to prove that they were not destined for military or 
naval forces by saying that they were in fact for peaceful purposes. In 
short, therefore, the effect of Article 34 is only to shift the onus of proof 
in the cases specified from the capturer on to the owner of the captured 
goods. That is all it does, and accordingly Sir Edward Grey contemplates 
quite clearly that such goods coming to England during a war in neutral 
ships shall be capturable, and his consolation administered to the Glasgow 
Chamber is that it will be open to owners of the goods to make repre- 
sentations in the proper quarters, which will be the International Nava? 
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Prize Court if it is ever established—I hope it will not be—and that 
Court may then, if it thinks fit, grant compensation to the owners of 
the captured goods. Of what possible avail will that be to starving 


England, to the crowds of people, the mobs, who are perishing owing to’ 


famine prices? What use is it to tell them: ‘Do not grieve, good 


people; the owners of the goods may receive compensation by-and-bye”’?. 


There never was, I suppose, such an instance of complete inability on the 
part of a Minister to grasp the vital essence of a subject with which he 
had to deal. There is one food which is hardly worth mentioning, and 
one drink, which are exempt from capture; the food stuff is nuts and the 
drink is hops. Therefore it may be inferred that the diet of England 
in the next naval war, as designed by the Foreign Office andthe present 
Ministry, is to be a mixed diet of beer and nuts. What this Declaration 
of London really does, I submit, is to expose neutral shipping, bringing 
us food stuff in war time, and all other conditional contraband, to exactly 
the same interruption that will be incurred by British merchantmen. What 
chance have we of receiving food supplies in our own British merchantmen 
without interruption? That depends on the state of our Navy. What is 
the state of our Navy that is actually stationed now on the distant trade 
routes in order to defend the British people in time of war? I had 
occasion to go into that point in writing a paper for one of the Reviews 
last year, and I found that the total number of British cruisers stationed 
on the trade routes outside the waters of Europe was twenty-seven. The 
figure which is given by some reliable authorities for the British Mercantile 
Marine, the total number of sailing ships, steamers, big craft, and small 
craft, is thirty-seven thousand; it is said that thirty-seven thousand vessels 
of all kinds are comprehended in the British Mercantile Marine, including 
the whole Marine of the Empire. A very large proportion of this thirty- 
seven - thousand, an enormously preponderating proportion, must be 
certainly outside the waters of Europe, and all that proportion has for its 


defence is twenty-seven British cruisers plus now the Rainbow, which has . 


been taken over by the Canadian Government. 


The Cuatrman :—I should like to point out to you that the question 
is: The food supply in time of war. 
Mr. Wyatt :—That is the thing, Sir, on which I am trying to speak. 


The Cuatrman :—You are talking about the distribution of the Navy 
in the time of peace, last year. 

Mr. Wyatt :—I bow to you altogether, but I was trying to illustrate 
the matter by. a point. 

The Cuarrman :—You must kindly adhere to the subject we are 
discussing : Food supplies in war. 

Mr. Wyatt :—Certainly. My reason for mentioning the points I have 
mentioned was that I thought they had the most vital bearing on the 
question of our food supply in war. If the naval protection of the British 
Empire is inadequate to protect the British Mercantile Marine, and to 
chase away enemies’ cruisers and the enemies’ converted merchantmen, 
and thus protect neutrals as well as our own vessels from capture—if the 
Navy cannot perform that task, it appears to me that our food supply in 
war must be hopelessly interrupted and famine prices must prevail in this 
country. . That is the main point I want to bring out. I would only 
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say further that every possible effort is being ‘made by ‘many 
people, and every effort is being made by the Imperial “Maritime 
League to draw public attention to this ‘question. ‘The League has called 
a great meeting, which is to be held on the 2nd of February, at the Baltic 
Exchange by ‘kind permission of the authorities ‘of’ the Baltic ‘Exchange, 
and I invite everyone who is interested in this subject to attend at that 
meeting. The whole future of England seems ‘really ‘to be involved in 
this question, and if the people cannot be awakened, if the ratification of 
the Declaration of London and the passing of the Naval Prize Bill cannot 
be prevented, it would seem vain to hope for any future ‘for ‘the British 
Empire. But I~ trust and 1 believe ‘there ‘still remain ‘forces in ‘this 
country which will be adequate to the occasion, and that ‘we shall succeed 
in dissuading His Majesty’s' Government from putting’ the -hand of England 
to this instrument of national destruction. 


Rear-Admirai R. Tupper, C.V.O. :—Other speakers have alluded to 
the possible panic which may arise on the question of food by the outbreak 
of war, but there seems to be a difference of opinion as to whether there 
willbe a panic or not. “Mr. Gibson Bowles apparently thinks not. But 
my contention is, that whether there is likely to be a panic or not, we 
ought ‘to organise and prepare for it, as that is the sure way to prevent 
it spreading if it appears in. one or ‘more places. In my humble opinion 
every ‘lady and gentleman in this room ‘could assist very materially in 
preparing such an organisation. We have County Councils, Village 
Councils, Town Councils, and various Municipalities, ‘all of which are 
perfectly well aware of the state of wages in their particular ‘districts. 
‘Generally speaking, we may say that there are ‘seven million people who 
are dependent on wages under 23s. a week; there are something like 
thirteen millions who vary between 23s. and’ £2 ros.; and something 
like six million who have more than that. The seven million who ‘are 
on the lower wage are the people who must be very hard hit immediately 
food rises in price; and amongst those seven millions unfortunately there 
are many who are not in favour of maintaining ‘an Army and ‘Navy at 
all, and consider that money spent on ‘its maintenance is wasted; in 
fact, a man who had recently been a Member of ‘Parliament and controls 
thirty thousand steel workers, ‘told me it did ‘not ‘matter to any of them, 
his followers, by whom this country is governed, and they did not wan. 
Dreadnoughts or armies, or anything of the’ sort, and no doubt ‘they 

“would also like to do away with police! That is the class’ that also will 
‘probably be hungry the first. ‘It seems to me therefore that we ought 
at-once to consider and organise a means for immediately meeting -the 
situation if food rises in price. All the Municipalities and*Councils should 
review the situation in their respective districts; should find out how much 
food there is available, how long it can last at full, ‘half, and one-thirc 
rations (for it is quite likely it will be difficult to replenish stocks), aud 
should organise to conserve that food and detail buildings, in which the 
food could be stored and guarded, and the force necessary ‘to guard it, 
—for it will have to be guarded most likely—and should organise the issue 
to those who most require it, possibly by tickets. If the Officers of the 
warious Councils 1 have méntioned would ‘sit down and think it out now, 
it is possible that ‘without expending a great deal of money, they might 
be able to complete an efficient organisation. If they wait to do it until 
“the eventuality arises, I am quite certain they will not! be able to effect 
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anything, and panic must then ensue. It is a matter in which I have 
been very greatly interested, and I have tried hard in my humble way 
to interest others. Three Mayors said they would undertake it, but two 
of them have put it aside altogether, and the other says he is going to 
do it this year. It seems to me it is quite easy to do. Information about 
the food can be obtained, also the information about the people who 
may be in want of it. It seems to me that ali that is required is to make 
out the scheme and put it in a pigeon-hole; with the cards for distributing 
to the families who may need to purchase food at ordinary prices, or 
perhaps even be given it when food becomes dear; and then as the price 
rises the people will present their cards and obtain food. Such an organisa- 
tion and the knowledge it existed would avoid this panic, and give 
confidence to all, even though some suffered from insufficient food. If a 
panic does occur soon after the outbreak of war, and before the Navy 
is able to prove it can make the sea free and guarantee our food supply, 
I fear that naval officers like myself, who hope to be some distance from 
our shores on that occasion upholding the honour of the Empire, may 
have our hands tied, by the making of an inglorious armistice just 
when victory is within our grasp, and it is up to us naval officers to 
do all we can to impress this danger on our countrymen, and persuade 
them to think of some organisation which can prevent the possibility of a 
panic and riots when people are hungry. I would add that it will also 
be necessary to see that no food is sent out of this country when war 
becomes imminent. I have heard of an organisation for buying up as 
much food as can be obtained and ‘shipping it abroad; this undoubtedly 
must also be guarded against. 

Major R. A. Jonnson, 4th Battalion Hampshire Regiment :—We have 
heard a great deal about the evil effects that will ensue if we pass the 
Declaration of London. Now, I think a good many thick-headed people 
like myself are not quite clear in our own minds as to what are the facts 
if we do not pass this Declaration. (‘‘ You are as you were.’’) Quite 
so, but how are we as we are? So far as I can see—and I have 
spent some time and trouble over the matter—it appears to me that most 
of the horrors with which we are threatened, if we do sign the Declaration 
of London, will threaten us just the same if the Declaration is not passed. 
That is a question that has not been dealt with by those who attack 
the Declaration of London, although of course they have no doubt 
their view upon the matter. It emphatically requires to be dealt with. 
For instance, we are told by the Lecturer that if we sign this Declaration our 
enemy will be able to sink neutral vessels carrying food to us in as rapid 
succession as he can discover them. But if the Declaration is not pon 
cannot he do so equally? 

Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE :—No. 

Major JoHnson :—Why not? 

Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE :—We have protested strongly. 

Major Jounson :—Well, I should like to know whether the mere 
fact of Great Britain’s protesting strongly against a view which is held 
and a right which is maintained by all the other maritime Powers—— 

Admiral Sir E. R. Fremant_e :—No, that is not so. 

Major Jonnson:—Surely that is the position. The right to sink is 
maintained by Germany, the United States, Austria, France, Italy, Russia— 
practically every big naval Power except Japan.’ 





1Cp. Blue Book, C.D. 4555, Proceedings of London Naval Con- 
ference, pp. 99-102. 
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Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantte :—Can you give me any instance? 
Major Jounson :—How was it with the Knight Commander? 


Admiral Sir E. R. FremanTLeE:—That is the only instance that you 
can give me. 


Mr. Owen :—Perhaps I can assist in this matter. In Sir Edward 
Grey’s Letter of Instructions to Sir Edward Fry of the 12th of June, 
1907, at the second Hague Conference, he said ‘‘ As regards the sinking 
of Neutral Prizes, which gave rise to so much feeling in this country 
during the Russo-Japanese War, Great Britain has always maintained 
that the right to destroy is confined to enemies’ vessels only, and this 
view is favoured by other Powers. Concerning the right to destroy 
captured neutral vessels the view hitherto taken by the greater Naval 
Powers has been that in the event of its being impossible to bring in 
a vessel for adjudication she must be released. You should urge the main- 
tenance of the doctrine upon this subject which British Prize Courts have, 
for at least two hundred years, held to be the law.’ Those are Sir Edward 
Grey’s words. 


Major JOHNSON :—With all due deference, it seems to me that we 
have here a fundamental misunderstanding. The whole emphasis is laid 
by Mr. Owen upon the fact that the British Prize Courts have for two 
hundred years maintained this right. 


Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantie :—And others, too. 


Major Jonnson :—Practically only by Japan, and surely the whole 
argument in Mr. Gibson Bowles’ book is that these Clauses have 
been introduced into the Declaration of London on the action and by 
the evil suggestion of the Continental Powers, Land Powers versus Sea 
Power. If that is so, we have here not a new view invented by them ad hoc, 
but a view which they have maintained in the past. 


Mr. Gipson Bow.es:—Do you not see the difference between a 
gentleman asking you for your watch and you giving it to him? 


Major Jounson :—Mr. Bowles’ parable would only be applicable if 
the law of the town in which I lived regarded theft as theft, while the 
law of the street in which the gentleman met me did not. The real 
question is: Is Germany going to ask America for her watch when she 
is at war with England, and is America then to give it to her? What 
will America say? Is Germany when at war with us going to sink 
ship after ship belonging to the United States carrying conditional con- 
traband to Great Britain? There are two parties interested in that 
action. The first and most important of all is ourselves, and we have 
said in the Declaration of London that we will leave the question as to 
whether the ship was sunk under extreme and exceptional military 
necessity or not to an International Court. But we still stand exactly 
by the position we always stood by, namely, that the neutral vessel 
carrying non-contraband of war should not be sunk at sea, except under 
extreme military necessity, but, if sunk, must be paid for in full. There 
is this further point, that the other party who is interested is the powerful 
neutral, the United States of America. Do we for a moment. suppose 
that the great neutral is going to allow Germany to sink ship after ship 
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carrying contraband of war even “ absolute ”’ still more “‘ conditional ’’? 
Mr. Owen :—If she signs the Declaration she will have to. 


Major Jounson :—Not so; there could not possibly be military necessity 
in every case; on the first case the United States would appeal to the 
International Courts, on the second she would go to war, International 
Court or no. I come back to my original point. I want to get clearly 
in my mind what is the present position with regard to all 
these things. What is the present actual. position as regards 
the sinking of neutral ships at sea, not by us, but by our 
enemies in time of war? What is the present position as regards 
their converting merchantmen into war ships on the high seas? Mr. 
Gibson Bowles made a slip, I think, when.he told us we had agreed to 
that. I take it he means tacitly agreed to it. But if we have not 
agreed to it, but have expressly said we cannot so agree, I fail to see 
where the ‘‘tacit’’ part of the business comes in. Our position 
remains exactly where it was. If we were,at war and found a neutral 
merchantman on the high seas at work as a war.ship we should sink 
her as a pirate, and the Declaration of London does not alter that position. 
No doubt it would have altered the position enormously if we had been 
able to induce the other maritime Powers—and this is the kind of point 
which ‘underlies the whole broad question—to take our view 
on the subject and to declare that this practice should not continue. If 
we had been able to do that we should have gained a great victory. 
However, as we were not able to dé that,.I do not see clearly how the 
Declaration of London has given away that right which we have always 
maintained. ‘ne 

Admiral Sir -E. R. Fremantie :—Because we have made no protest. 

Major Jounson :—We reserve the protest, and I fancy, Sir, that if 
you have anything to do with the control of fleets when war comes, 
your protest will be vigorous and quite sufficiently effective. 
The main point I wanted to put before you, is that so far 
as I can see, if we study these articles one by one and compare them, 
not only with the present chaotic condition of international law on the 
point, but with our own British maritime law as interpreted by our own 
British Pribe Courts, we shall see that, not only have we abandoned 
none of the rights that remained te us after the signature of ‘the Declara- 
tion of Paris, but in addition to that we ‘have gone an enormous: way 
towards getting the Neutral Powers to accept our own law. I fancy 
all of us here present are rather actuated by the feeling that we might 
have compelled ali Europe to take precisely the same view in jponnection 
with the whole of these maritime questions as our Naval Prize Courts 
do at this moment. That would have been a splendid thing. That we 
have failed in some respects to persuade them to take that view is 
regrettable, but hardly to be wondered at. That we have succeeded in 
many important particulars in persuading them to take exactly the view 
our own Naval Prize Courts would do is, I think, a very great feather 
in our cap. There are certain questions which are reserved, questions 
which are not affected at all by the Declaration of London. There are 
certain other questions in which \it is true we have made very ‘slight 
concessions. The real: question is whether these concessions are, as I 
claim, very slight, or whether they are so grave as to make it necessary 
that we should still leave the law at sea in the condition of uncertainty 
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in which it at present stands. If. the latter is the position, then. we shall 
only have two alternatives, whether as a great neutral or as a belligerent, 
when there is a question at issue between us and another Power. Either 
we must declare war on that Power, which may. be. much worse than 
awkward, when we are already engaged in a war with a sufficiently 
serious enemy, or we must do as we did when the Knight Commander 
was sunk—write Foreign Office letters for about three years and then 
say nothing more about it! 


Mr. Doucras Owen, in reply :—With the exception of the remarks 
of the last speaker I think I have very little to reply to. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, I believe, rather misunderstood me when he thought that I said 
that the altered conditions would prejudice us'as a naval power. I did 
not say that, or at any rate, I did not mean it. I am quite in accord 
with the view he expressed. As regards panic, Mr. Gibson Bowles and 
I do not agree, and Iam sorry that’ cannot agree with him, as I would 
be only too glad to do so. His opinion also is against that of the 
Chambers of Commerce and business'men in the City. More than ‘that, 
he is in the minority as compared’ with the conclusion deliberately arrived 
at by the Royal Commission on Food Supplies. The Royal Commission 
at the conclusion of their Report say: ‘‘ We have to take into’ con- 
sideration the possibility of a panic hampering Government action in 
time of war.’’ Their report refers to the panic which affected the 
disposition of the American fleet in the Spanish war, and says: ‘It is 
therefore neither unreasonable nor unjust to our people to apprehend that, 
with more reason, due‘ to our dependence on ‘overseas ‘supplies, it will be 
likely to exercise pressure to the embarrassment of those ‘responsible for 
the conduct of war.” I entirely agree with Admiral Tupper; I ‘think 
it is to be regretted that we have no system or organisation dealing with 
the possibility of a panic, and I think one ought to be promoted. With 
regard to Major Johnson's defence of the Foreign Office, the point that 
presents itself very strongly to me is this, and I will illustrate it by a 
concrete example. As we stand now, putting the: Declaration on one 
side, say we are at war with a Continental Power. America has the 
right, and would certainly assert the right, of shipping to Bristol and 
Cardiff supplies of food, and she would deny the right of our enemy to 
interfere with those supplies. The result of that under the existing 
law would be this :—It is extremely improbable that our Continental 
enemy would dare to interfere with American neutral supplies coming ‘to 
us. The Americans would ‘resent it, and their powerful fleet would be 
at once prepared to back up their mercantile marine. Under the Declara- 
tion of London we are entirely giving away that position. We are 
signing, and we are asking America to sign, an Agreement: that if we 
should be at war with a Continental Power, and that Continental Power 
should sink American ships carrying food supplies to Cardiff or to 
Bristol, America should have»no right to protest. All America can say 
s—‘ Well, you must go on, if you think it is right, sinking these 
supplies. We admit that the Declaration of London gives you that 
power, and we shall appeal after the war is over to the International 
Prize Court.”’ 


Major Jounson: Do you seriously suppose, Sir, that the United 
States would actually do that? Do you think they would allow fifty ships 
one after the other to be sunk in one day? Do you really mean that the 
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United States of America, after one ship had been sunk and they had 
appealed to the Court, if on the next day they heard that fifty ships in 
succession had been sunk, the United States of America would not say 
they were not going to have that going on while the adjudication was 
going on? 


Mr. Doucitas Owen :—Certainly. 
Major JoHnson :—Then that is where we differ. 


Mr. Douctas Owen :—America would be bound by the Declaration ; 
she would have no right to interfere. That is where we differ essentially 
and strongly. I have to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for the 
attention which you have been good enough to give me. 


The Chairman (Admiral Sir C. A. G. Bripce):—We have been 
sitting a considerable time, and I do not suppose anybody wishes to 
remain very much longer, and therefore the remarks I have to make 
will necessarily be few. It is natural that if there is anything likely or 
supposed to be likely to touch our maritime position in war it should 
receive very much attention in this country. There are, to begin with, 
important and influential sections of the community who are immediately 
interested, viz., importers of food and raw materials—the shipowners, 
millers, insurance companies; but far beyond the interest that they have 
is the interest of the very much larger class, viz., people of the weekly 
wage-earning working class. To them it is a question that is really 
vital. The Lecturer has drawn in one section of his lecture a very lurid 
picture of what we may expect to be the case when we are at war after 
the Declaration of London has been accepted by this country; and Admiral 
Tupper also has referred to that. I think it would be as well before 
taking any steps with regard to the conservation of stocks of food in 
this country, and the storage of food to read the evidence that has been 
given before more than one Royal Commission which has considered the 
subject in the last few years. One of the first things that will have to 
be settled is how long the war is going to last. Is it going to be a 
matter of a few weeks or a few months; or is it, as in most wars in 
which this country has been engaged, going to last for several years? 
If so, what arrangements should you make for the storage of food, the 
whole presumption on which you desire to store it being that the con- 
veyance of it td your shore is interrupted or prevented altogether. 
Of course this whole question ought to have an impartial investigation. 
1 do not mean impartial as opposed to ‘unfair; but investigation 
which will show the two sides of the case; which does not merely present 
the weak points and strong points of one side and leave out the weak 
and strong points of the other side. Another thing is that when 
history is appealed to it should be correct; also when figures are 
given they should be accurate, and where inferences are drawn 
they should be reasonable and at the same time fairly obvious 
to the people who listen to what is said. With regard to history, the 
Lecturer said that we did not go to war on account of individual traders. 
I am afraid that would be hardly borne out by our history. To take an 
instance far enough back to be no longer a contentious matter, the ‘‘ War 
of Jenkins’s Ear,’’ I was so impressed by it that I copied what Professor 
Seely said on the subject: ‘‘ Commerce sometimes makes for peace; but, 
given the circumstances suitable to it, it very often makes for war.” I 
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think it will be found that a very large proportion of the great maritime 
wars in which we have been engaged were brought about by questions 
of commerce. 

Mr. Gipson Bow tgs: All of them. 

The Cuatrman :—It appears to be thought, and the Lecturer is of that 
opinion, that our dependence upon imported food from across the sea is 
modern. As a matter of fact hundreds of thousands of the people in this 
country depended upon foreign grown corn brought by sea to this country 
between the years 1800 and 1815. With only about a quarter of the popu- 
lation that we have now in Great Britain, over 850,o0o—and if you are 
to take the proportion of corn which we consume now an even larger 
number than that—depended solely on foreign corn for their food. There 
fore, this is no new thing. During our great war between 1792 and its 
definite conclusion at the Battle of Waterloo, our importation of cotton— 
raw material which we cannot produce here—increased between three and 
four-fold. Therefore circumstances then were to some extent such as 
we have them now. No doubt in degree they are aggravated, if you like 
to put it so. Then it is believed, and I notice that the Lecturer is of that 
opinion, that foreign nations in the matter of food are practically self- 
supporting or nearly self-supporting. Only last Saturday there was a 
very interesting letter in the Spectator by Mr. Edward Paul, who gave 
some remarkable figures. There is a suggestion of them in Mr. Douglas 
Owen’s lecture. In 1909, in the four ports of London, Liverpool, Bristol 
and Cardiff, we imported 14,073,000 quarters of wheat. In the two ports 
mentioned by the Lecturer, Antwerp and Rotterdam, they imported 
15,886,000 quarters of wheat. Therefore those two ports imported con- 
siderably more than we did in four; and accordingly we may start with the 
view that for us to be dependent on foreign foodstuffs brought to us 
during war is not a new condition; and we may also note the fact that 
the new condition is that foreign nations, with some of whom we may be 
at war, are dependent on foreign foodstuffs in a way they never were 
at the beginning of the last century. I think perhaps Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, on the question of panic, has dealt indirectly with the 
question of price. In his book he gives us some very interesting figures. 
He says that in September, 1792, before the Great War, wheat in England 
was 53s. 4d. per quarter; but in September, 1793, when the War had been 
going on seven months, it had fallen to 45s. He goes even further than 
that because he shows that the very high price of wheat—I think about 
three times as much as the last quoted—occurred two years after the 
Battle of Waterloo. What is more significant, and I think more relevant 
to the present question, is that in the late South African War, although 
freights rose all round from 50 to 100 per cent.—and this deals with one 
of the subjects mentioned by one of the speakers—the price of wheat fell 
from 27s. 4d. in October, 1899, to 26s, 11d. for the whole of the year, 1900. 
Those things should be taken into consideration, as they may tend to 
alleviate the terror which would be inspired if we took the picture which 
is drawn, not by the Lecturer alone, but by several of the speakers as to 
the condition this country would be in when we go to war.. We should, 
of course, be dependent for our food supply and for everything that comes 
to this country upon British shipping and neutral shipping. Somebody 
just now read an extract from one of the letters of one of the Chambers 
of commerce—indeed I read it myself somewhere—to this effect: ‘* We 
may be able to defend our own shipping on the sea, but how are we 
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going to defend the neutral shipping?’’ A more extraordinary failure 
to appreciate what naval warfare is I do not think it is possible to 
conceive. It would be a deeply interesting thing if one could 
peer into the mind of the person who penned that sentence. Where it is 
important is that it represents the objections raised to the Declaration of 
London by almost everybody who is objecting to it. To my mind, and 
to the minds of other people who have studied the question of naval 
warfare and what the position of this country would be, that is very 
alarming, because it shows us that there is an entirely mistaken view 
as to the position of the country in time of war. Look at this curiously 
significant fact. In this Lecture which we have listened to to-day with 
such great interest, and which I may say in the presence of the Lecturer 
and without any false praise, is an extremely able and well: considered 
document, the Lecturer has performed the really remarkable achievement 
of writing nearly sixteen pages of small print on the question of the 
supply of food to this country in war, and the British Navy is never 
alluded to from the beginning to the end. There is not one 
single allusion to it. There is a mention of the fact that two of our 
naval officers were connected with the Declaration of London; but beyond 
that there is absolutely no allusion to the existence of the Navy at all. 
Naval officers are frequently mentioned, but they are always foreigners. 
What is the view that the British Navy. will be about when 
these foreigners are doing all the remarkable things we are told they are 
going to do in this Lecture? Where. this matter is so important, so 
momentous, is that it is evidently a very widespread view. Chambers: of 
Commerce all over the kingdom, and indeed, as Mr. Wyatt said, all over 
the Empire, would not put forward the views they do if they did not 
hold opinions which are more or less represented by what I have just tried 
to describe. The first thing it is desirable that people should get into their 
minds, whether they belong to Chambers of Commerce or whether they 
do not, is that war is a game at which two can play; and our policy is 
not to sit down and allow other people to play the game as they like, but 
as Mr. Gibson Bowles very clearly and forcibly put it, to prevent them 
from playing any game at all. If we do that, neutral shipping bringing 
commodities to this country will be quite as safe as our own; and that they 
will be practically safe I think has been proved by our previous history. 
If it is impossible to get the public and those representative and important 
portions of the public who constitute Chambers of Commerce, and influen- 
tial bodies of that sort, to realise what the conditions of naval warfare 
really are and what they specially are for an insular State like this, it 
seems almost like pouring water into a sieve to discuss the Declaration of 

London or any other International Agreement. It looks as though people ~ 
were of opinion first of all that we should stand on the defensive and 
that we should defend ourselves’ with pieces of foolscap paper. That is 
no imagination- on my part. I think I can give you word for word an 
expression used in one of the letters of one of the Chambers of Commerce. 
It finds fault with the Declaration for recognising the fact that if we 
are at war we shall have to depend for our existence on our own right 
arm! In the name of heaven, what else are we to depend upon? I 
mention those things to show how very far from an appreciation of the 
real state of things: people in these very important positions are; and I 
think we ought specially to thank Mr. Douglas Owen, not only for giving 
us a Lecture of great interest which will make all of us think a great 
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deal, but also for having brought into a strong light how common that 
opinion is amongst people who are, as I say, in important and influential 
positions. . We ought to thank him for warning us of a danger not 
threatened by any enemy but growing up in our own midst. 


Major-General Sir T. Fraser, who, owing to the late hour to which 
the discussion was extended, did. not find‘ thé: opportunity to speak, has 
sent the following note of his intended. remarks :— 


I noticed at the lecture.of the 18th on the Declaration of London, a 
feeling, to which expression was given, that after all we could, when it 
was ratified; tear it up in war. It was so late I refrained from delaying 
the ending, but I desire to say that we cannot tear up Treaties without 
damaging discredit. The last two great European settlements were in 
part torn up, and whatever may have been’ the source that instigated the 
acts, the cnsequences have still to be reckoned with by the perpetrators. 
The example of “ Punica Fides” on the part of our great noval prototype, 
did not save Carthage in the end. Why, when we are free now, should 
we handcuff ourselves and invite friendly nations to do so too, to please a 
certain Continental desire for “uniformity,” which is rather a “con- 
formity’’ to what suits them best? We may, perhaps, reckon on break- 
ing loose to our own injury; but will friendly nations do’so to oblige us? 
Better: stand fast, and ‘‘ never. give:up) anything.’’ 
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PERMANENT FORTIFICATION, 


The Report contains a long and valuable essay on Per- 
manent Fortification, and brings to notice several modern works 
and articles on the subject under several headings connected 
with Fortress Warfare, which there is no space here to epito- 
mise. Coast Defence and some new proposals as to this are 
also touched on. 

There is little to report, it says, as to new works or impor- 
tant additions and improvements. The development of Fortifi- 
cation in certain countries in 1909 is, however, shortly given, 
of which the following is a brief abstract :— 


Austria-Hungary. — Beiheft No. 112 of the Internationale 
Revue considers the most important points on the Adriatic to 
be Trieste, Pola, Fiume, Sebenico, and Cattaro. The Brion 
Islands lie N.W. of the Bay of Pola, and secure the Roads of 
Fasana. The northern inlet of the Fasana is very strongly 
fortified. On the mainland are the Barbariga Group of Forts 
[Fort Foens, the Benedetto Battery, four 15 cm. G2 in.) guns, 
the Caluzzi Mortar Battery, with four 21 cm. (83 in.) mortars 
and a Q.F. Battery], and Fort Minor on Brioni-Minor, two 30.5 
cm. (12 in.), two 28 cm, (11 in.), and four 15 cm. guns, and 
the St. Nicholo Mortar Battery. The southern entrance is 
defended by Forts on the Peneda Island (12 in.), the Cavasoda 
Battery (four 6 in.), the Naviglio Mortar Battery, and the 
Verudella group. Pola is defended on the land side by a girdle of 
Forts. Further details are given. Fiume does not seem to’ 
be fortified as yet. 


Belgium. -- The Government gave orders in 1909 for the 
erection of 11 Forts and 12 intermediate works round Antwerp. 
Fort Ertbrand and the intermediate works Smoutakes and 
Drijhoek are being constructed on the North side. The three 
other Forts and intermediate works there are already finished. 

The projected Forts on the East side were not yet com- 
menced. Four Forts and 3 intermediate works are to be con- 
structed here. On the S.E. the Koningshoyckt Fort, with its 
3 intermediate works, had still to be constructed, but 4 Forts 
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are ready. On the South side 3 Forts had still to be built, with 
2 intermediate works. When these are all finished the girdle 
of Forts on the right bank of the Scheldt will be complete. 
Fort Rupelmonde on the left bank is finished. One large 
Fort, Haesdonck, and 2 intermediate works await completion 
here. The circumference of the girdle will be 100 kilometres 
(624 m.). These works will, on the whole, cost about 100 million 


francs (44,000,000). 


Denmark. — The Minister of War has been obliged to 
postpone his project for new fortifications on the land side of 
Copenhagen until 1922; on the other hand, the strengthening 
of the Coast Defences has been sanctioned, for which 16 million 
kronen (nearly £900,000) has been voted. The Harbour of 
Copenhagen is not considered well fortified. The Report gives 
details for which there is no space here. Attention is being 
chiefly directed towards the South, and the idea of improving 
the Forts of Kérsér and Nybourg to secure the passage of the 
Great Belt has been given up. The same is said regarding 
the Saxe Fiord in the North of Zeeland. It is said that it has 
been agreed in case of a war between England and atanw | 
to give up the Harbour of Esbjerg to the British, in whic 
case no further fortifications in the North would be required. 


France. — The Report has many pages giving the treatment 
of questions of Fortification in France, especially those dis- 
cussed by Lieut.-Colonel Piarrori de Mondésir, which it is 
impossible here to go into. He describes the measures taken 
by advanced positions, ‘‘positions fortifieés exterieurés,’’ to 
engage which, it is thought, the besieger would be obliged to 
detach fractions of his siege artillery, &c. 


Italy— It was thought the Straits of Messina would be 
blocked up by the terrible earthquakes there. But this is not 
the case. The Professor of Geology, Dr. Grivenitz, has re- 
ported that there are at the southern entrance 450 metres depth 
of water. The Batteries and Forts have suffered but little. 

The Fortifications of Venice and Brindisi are being pro- 


ceeded with. 
SMALL ARMS IN 1go9. 


General. — In the year under review a new cartridge with 
a pointed bullet has been introduced by various States giving 
improved ballistic effect. In certain States, however, difficulties 
have been met with (see below Report on individual armies), 
so that it is probable that their rearmament with automatic 
rifles. Mexico has been the first State to adopt one of these, 
the Mondragon 7.7 mm. (.276 in.) repeater rifle. In Switzer- 
land it seems probable than an aluminium envelope for the 
new rifle cartridge will be adopted. This will enable an in- 
fantryman to carry 160 rounds where he now carries 120. 
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The Hiram-Maxim ‘‘Silencer’’ is described and. discussed. 
General Rohne’s objections to it are quoted. These are rapid 
heating after a few shots, making aim difficult owing to the 
vibration of the air about the muzzle, and the obscuration of 
the objective, the impossibility of fixing bayonets while the 
‘‘Silencer’’ is on, and the loss of time in removing the “‘Silencer”’ 
owing to its heated state should it be suddenly necessary to 
fix bayonets. Whether the advantages outweigh these can only 
be determined by exhaustive trials with troops. The Report 
appends its usual table of small arms in use by the Military 
Powers in 1909 (or in process of issue) brought up to date. 


Austria-Hungary. —- A detailed description is given of the 
new Austrian hardened steel pointed bullet with leaden jacket. 
It weighs 10 grammes (154.3 grains), and will be fired with the 
new powder. The trajectory is much flatter, the fixed sight 
being used up to 800 metres. The muzzle velocity is 2,738 f.s., 
and it is said to penetrate gun shields of the usual thickness 
at 600 metres. The accuracy is much improved. It is, how- 
ever, not yet in use, and the difficulties in the way do not 
indicate its introduction in the immediate future. 

France. — In the Senate M. Pierré Baudin expressed the 
opinion that the introduction of a new rifle was a pressing 
necessity, as the Lebel had been 23 years in the service, and 
had done its work. The 200,000,000 fcs. (48,000,000), which 
would be the cost of rearmament, would have to be spent. There 
is no doubt the new weapon will be an automatic rifle, and 
when France adopts this all the other leading Powers will follow 
suit. 

Germany. — The rearmament of the Cavalry with the new 
’98 carbine is practically complete. It is 15 cm. (5.9 in) longer 
than the old weapon. Though it weighs 1 lb. more, this 
is almost made up by the 60 rounds carried weighing 12} ozs. 
less than the former ones. It is sighted to 2,000 metres, and 
its shooting is nearly equal to that of the Infantry weapon. 
It has been used in South-West Africa with good results. In 
detail its weight is 3.6 kg. (7.92 Ib.). Its muzzle velocity is 
about 865 m. (2,466 f.s.). Its pointed bullet weighs 1o gr. (154.3 
grains—about 4 oz.). At 700 metres the greatest height of the 
trajectory is only 1.9 metres (6.23 ft.), whereas with the old ’88 
carbine it was 4.3 metres (14 ft.). 

The Field Artillery are not yet armed with the carbine. 
The success of the new automatic pistol ’08 has caused many 
to advocate this as the preferable weapon for the men. It is 
possible that the drivers, as well as gunners, may be armed 
with these. The length of this pistol is 217 mm, (8.54 in.), its 
calibre 9 mm. (.35 in.). The barrel (six-grooved) is 102 mm. 
(4.02 in.) long. The weight of the pistol is 835gr. (1 Ib. 134 0z.). 
The magazine holds 8 cartridges in the handle, each weighing 
12% gr. (193 grains, not quite 4 0z.). The bullet weighs 8 gr. (not 
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quite 4 oz). It will carry 1,500 metres, and penetrates béech ,o5 m. 
(2 in.), and fir .14 m. (5% in.) at 50 metres’ distance. 

Great Britain. — A Committee has been sitting, with Brig.- 
General H. H. Wilson as chairman, to enquire into and report 
on an automatic rifle suited for the British Service. The present 
Lee-Enfield is looked on as no longer the equal of that in use 
by other armies, as its breech will not admit of its firing a 
pointed bullet with increased muzzle velocity. It appears, 
according to the Army and Navy Gazette, that the trajectory 
of the present Lee-Enfield firing regulation ammunition is at 
a distance of 800 yards (732 metres) only half as flat as that 
of the German rifle firing the pointed bullet ammunition at that 
distance. A Service Miniature Rifle for the instruction of 
Cadets’ Rifle Shooting has been introduced of 5.6 mm. (.22 in.). 
All details of this rifle are given. The Army and Navy Gazette 
in its number of the 21st July, 1909, brought to notice the 
Farquhar-Hill automatic rifle. The mechanism was said to 
be simple, and the weight not greater than that of the short 
Enfield. It congratulated the enterprise of inventors, who 
worked without State aid or subsidy at things of such national 
importance. The State should, as it had often urged, lend a 
hand to those engaged in this industry. 

Italy. — The well-known Major Ceit and Captain Revelli, 
of the Artillery, have, it is stated in the Esercito Italiano, made 
some successful experiments in converting the present breech- 
loaders into repeater rifles by means of an automatic loading 
arrangement. With the Cei system it is said 100 shots can 
be fired in the minute against 18 at present; 100 of the m/9I 
rifles have been thus converted in Terni, and are to be tried by a 
Company of Infantry. As, however, the conversion is an ex- 
pensive business, it is questionable whether the whole Italian 
Army will be thus supplied. 

Mexico. — The first Army to adopt an automatic rifle has 
Leen that of Mexico, where the energy of the President, General 
Diaz, has procured them a number of Mondragon repeating 
rifles. This Army has until now been armed with the Spanish 
Mauser, calibre 7 mm. (.276in.), the rifle with which the Spanish 
Army has been armed since 1893, and the weapon used chiefly 
by the Boers in the Boer War, 1899-02. It weighs about 9 Ib., 
it carries 10 rounds in its magazine, it can deliver 60 shots a 
minute with a muzzle velocity of 2,335 ft. sec. It is quite a 
strong serviceable weapon. The pointed bullet has not been 
adopted, and its adoption by the whole Army will proceed 
gradually, as there is no disadvantage of one part being armed 
with one weapon and part with another if the latter, as here, 
is of the same calibre and the same ammunition is used for 
both. The expense of rearmament will, therefore, be but little 
felt. The inside of the breech is cleaned out automatically by 
the breech action each time it is fired. 


+See Tut Journat for February, 1909 p, 220-—-E.G. 
N2 
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Spain. — The Spanish Government have adopted the new 
pointed bullet,§ which is of hard lead, 2 per cent. antimony, 
copper-nickel-plated, its weight being 10 gr. (154.3 grains), and 
the whole cartridge 24.5 gr. (.83 0z.). A new ‘“‘Spamish-Bayard”’ 
pistol, an improvement on the Bergmann made in Belgium 
has been adopted as Mark 1908 and given satisfaction. Full 
details are given of this. 


Switzerland. —The introduction of the pointed bullet has 
necessitated giving the old rifles new barrels of the same calibre, 
some change in the breech action, and new sights; the magazine 
now contains 6 rounds the muzzle velocity is calculated to be 
2,673 f.s. The trajectory is flat up to nearly 800 yards against 
targets 54 ft. high. 


SoME DETAILS OF MAGAZINE RIFLES IN UsE* FroM VON 








LGBELL’s Jahresberichte, 1908. 















































Nation in ‘Designation | ; No. of Weight ae Soe Ba 
Alphabetical or |Year.| Calibre. ° of A de Velo- 
Sides ' Syetem | in +Bullet without | sight- cit 
— bei 6 | Mag. * | bayonet. | ed to y: 
mm. | + in. grs. | lbs. ozs. | yds. | f.s 
Austria .... Mannlicher | 1895 | 8 315} 5 | 1566S | 8 2,452 | 2,320 
Belgium ...| Mauser Lee| 1895 7°65 | 275 | 5 | 216 =| 8 9 | 2,817} 1,968 
France ...| Lebel ..., 1893 | 8 | 315| 8 | 1975 s 9 4 |2,817| 2,301 
Germany ... _...| Mauser... 1898 | 7-9 | “B11 | 5 -—) 9 — | 2,242] 2,902 
Great Britain ze Lee-Enfield 1905 | 7-7 | 303} 10 | 215 | 9 4 | 1,962/ 2,099 
| (Mauser)}t | | | 
Holland ..., Mannlicher | 1895 | 65 | -256| 5 | 1565S 9 6 | 2,989! 2,300 
| | | j | 
Italy .| Mannlicher-| 1891 | 6°5 | *256 5 | 1265S 8 6 | 2,180) 2,320 
Carcano. | 
Japan. | Arisaka | 1897| 65 | -256| 8 | 2112? | 8 9 | 2,180/ 2,410 
| Medji. | 
Mexico ...| Mondragan| 1909 | 7 276 | 10 | 172 9 1 | 2,180} 2,326 
(Automatic) 
Russia .| Mousin- 1898 | 7°62 | :299 5 | 139S 9 12 | 2,130; 2,378 
Nagant. ‘ 

Spain - +] Mauser _...| 1893 | 7 ‘276 5 | 1543 4 8 13 | 2,180| 2,820 
Switzerland | Schmidt | 1896 | 7:5 | 295| 6 | 2118 | 9 8 | 2,187] 2,673 
Rubin. | | 
United States of | Springfield | 1903 | 7-62| 299! 5 | 1578 | 8 12 | 2,190} 2,837 
America. | | 

| 











* I have given these figures as nearly as possible from the original, but some 
of them seem to me of doubtful accuracy. - E.G. 


Tt S oppo 


others have the old rounded original shape. 
+t This is as in the original, and perhaps means the short Lee-Enfield is like 


the Mauser. 


site the weight of bullet signifies the sharp or pointed bullet. 


The 





§ Reported as tried last year, see Tue Journat, 1910, p. 378. 
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Machine Guns.- Some new lighter Machine Guns have been 
tried since the last report; the Madsen, the Odkolek, already 
described, the Bergmann, and a portable Hotchkiss. A Tabie 
is given of all Machine Guns in use by European and outer 
European States. The Maxim appears to be preferred by 20 
out of 31 described. Most States seem inclined to adopt 
portable shields for these guns. Great Britain is thought to 
have decided on principle on having rifle-shaped Machine Guns. 

In Belgium exhaustive trials of portable Machine Guns 
designed to fire bullets of the calibre in use in the Field Army 
are, it is said, to be carried out at Liege. The following systems 
are, it is said, to be tried: Hotchkiss, Steyr, Schwarzlose, the 
Herstal, Maxim, the Danish Rekyl, and the Rexer. Japan is 
said to have ordered 1,500 of the improved Hotchkiss Machine 
Guns. A detachment of 6 Machine Guns is to be given to 
each Infantry Regiment, and one of 8 Machine Guns to each 
Cavalry Regiment. In Turkey Machine Gun detachments of 
8 Machine Guns are being formed, 280 being ordered for this. 
The 2nd Army Corps is to have 8 detachments, and the 3rd 6 
Machine Gun detachments. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL, 1909. 


The tendency to occupy concealed Artillery positions noted 
in last year’s Report is more pronounced now in Germany, and 
it has its influence on the designing of Artillery material. 
Progress has been made in observation apparatus. Especial 
attention has been paid to telephone arrangements. The 
Battery Commander will often be obliged to take up his observa- 
tion position at considerable distance from his Battery. Hence 
the necessity of the telephone. The apparatus may be carried 
in a special wagon or on pack horses. The preference for 
covered positions necessitates methods of aiming and fire that 
can be carried out from these. Gun shields have now been 
made with a hinged roof and with side wings for better pro- 
tection. These have not yet been brought into use. Improved 
time fuses have been introduced. The old fuses suffered from 
the effects of the weather, and the uniform action was affected 
by the presence of the air; the higher and the longer the flight 
the greater the effect of this. Now Krupp has designed a fuse 
with a sort of clockwork arrangement, set in motion by the action 
of firing, which regulates the time of flight to within fractions 
of a second. The cone of dispersion is about 20 per cent. 
narrower, and the range of the shrapnel increased by the use 
of these instead of the ordinary time fuses. Tliese fuses are 
Sate being ordered by States which at first did not approve of 
them. 
Certain improvements in Mountain Guns to get increased 
elevation are mentioned. Barrel-recoiling action for these is 
mentioned, but not discussed. Attention is drawn to the 
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atrangements in the gun carriage, by which the change of eleva- 
tion from 15° to 30% in the 7.5 cm. Krupp Mountain Gun (of 
which photographs are given) is effected. 


The inefficacy of Field Guns against shield-protected 
Artillery revives the oft-debated question whether the light Field 
Howitzer is not the gun of the future. Increased attention is 
being given to this in most States. Light Howitzers of recent 
pattern have shields. Improvements in the manufacture of 
steel enable thinner plates to be used for the gun carriages to 
counteract the weight of the shields. The Austrians have intro- 
duced a new Mountain Field Howitzer. 

The Heavy Guns are also provided with shields, and are 
barrel-recoiling, and all the chief Powers have added these 

uns to their Field Artillery to overcome the shielded Field 

uns. Whether heavy Field Howitzers should fire only 
common shell or be provided with shrapnel also is still debated. 
In most States the Siege Artillery are of newer and improved 
sara and more mobile, so as to be able better to oppose the 

ortress Guns of the besieged. They are provided with large 
shields [a photograph is given of Krupp’s 15 cm. (5.9 in.) with 
shield and wheel belts, as also of the Ehrhardt 21 cm. (about 
113 in.) Siege Mortar.] ‘ 

The Krupp 6.5 cm. (2.56 in.) airship defence gun L/35, 
described last year, * can now be fired with an elevation of 70”, 
and ranges 5,700 m. (about 3} miles). Krupp uses the explosive 
Shells with smoke track, Ehrhardt Shrapnel against airships. 
For destroying aeroplanes that will undoubtedly be much used 
in war for reconnaissance shrapnel is naturally indicated, but 
Field Guns can only be effectively used within the limits of 
their extreme elevation, and they are unsuited to rapidly follow- 
ing the swift movements and changes of elevation of modern 
aeroplanes. Perhaps it would be better to provide a proportion 
of the Field Guns of an Army with special elevating carriages 
and gear. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL IN INDIVIDUAL STATES.+ . 


Austria-Hungary. — The rearmament of all the Field 
Artillery Regiments is now complete.t+ The new guns are 
painted olive green. All Field and Howitzer Batteries are pro- 
vided with telephone apparatus. Each Battery has a telephone 
wagon and 3 telephone patrols provided with 3 kilom. (13 miles) 





*See Tue Journal, March, 1910, p. 375.—E.G. 

tA glance at the photographs of some of the Krupp, etc., guns and 
howitzers of different calibres given at the end of the Von Lébell Original 
Reports for 1908-1909 will give a better idea than a mere study of these 
details. THe Journat is, of course, unable to reproduce the photos in 
this précis.—E.G. 

ttSee Tue Journat for Match, 1910, p. 375.—E.G 
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of wite, The Artillery Regiment Headquarters has besides 10 
km, (63 miles) wire, and an additional ‘‘statron,’’ so that 6 
*‘stations’’ are available. 

In view to mountain warfare, the carriages of the 8 cm. 
(3.2 in.) Field Guns have been made portable, and the parts 
so arranged that they can be put together quickly for use on 
narrow mountain paths. One Battery in each Artillery Regi- 
ment is to be so equipped. Details are given of the various 
parts of these portable gun carriages, and of the seven opera- 
tions by which they are mounted in a confined space, are given: 
They are without shields. 


The Government, in face of the political situation early 
in 1909, ordered 5 Batteries of 7 cm. (2.75 in.) Mountain Guns 
from both the Austrian State and Skoda Arsenals. They were 
barrel-recoiling, the barrels being all wrought of bronze in the 
first named. They are all of the latest pattern, and provided 
with shields. Consequently the intended conversion of the old 
7cm. M/g9 has been suspended. Rearmament with the 10 cm. 
(3-94 in.) barrel-recoiling Mountain Howitzer has made rapid 
progress; the Batteries of the 15th and 16th Army Corps all 
have them. They are made in the Skoda Works. Full details 
of these, of especial interest to Artillery officers, are given. For 
these there is no space. 


France. — The Manceuvres of 1909 showed the defects of 
the French Field Gun, its weight, unhandiness, and the little 
protection its small shields afforded. The whole of the Artillery 
is now provided with Field Telephone apparatus. General 
Langlois continues to urge the necessity for combating shielded 
Artillery and troops in trenches by some kind of high-angle fire, 
though they have not introduced a light Field Howitzer. 
General Mercier remarked on the results obtained from an 
improved common shell. This is really the ‘‘ obuse xplosif.”’ 
According to the Royal Artillery Journal the French Govern- 
ment has decided not to adopt the barrel-recoiling Mountain 
Gun. According to General Mercier there were in July, 1909, 
72 of the 155 mm. (6.1 in.) Heavy Artillery Guns ready for the 
Service. These carry a 40 kg. (88 Ib.) shell containing a 22lb. 
charge of Mélinite. 

Trials have been made with a 24 cm. {9.5 in.) ““Tournier” 
Coast Defence Gun. It carries a shell of 163 kg. (3.1 cwt.) 
weight, with a muzzle velocity of 500 metres (1,635 f.s.) to a 
range of about 5 miles. 


Italy, — The new 8.7 cm. (3.47 in.) guns to replace the old 
bronze ones of like calibre have been ordered in part from 
Krupp, and the remainder of the 111 Field Batteries are to be 
armed from the home arsenals. It is hoped they will all be 
supplied by the summer of 191r. The new Krupp barrel- 
recoiling M ’o6 guns gave great satisfaction in last year’s 
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Autumn Manceuvres. The tesult of the trials with Howitzers 
(carried on since 1906) of 10.5 cm.(q.1 in.) and 14.9 cm, (5.87 in,) 
calibre is that the Krupp 14.9 cm. (5.87 in.) with fixed barrel+ 
— has been decided on, and 112 of these guns ordered from 
that firm. 


Japan. — Six Batteries of Horse Artillery are to be added to 
the Army, and are to be armed with a new light gun. They 
have, with their Heavy Artillery, a medium Field Gun, which 
is intended to supplement the shrapnel fire of their ordinary 
Field Gunt at the longer ranges. 


Russia. — The Report does not give much information about 
the Russian Artillery Material. Mountain Guns of 75 cm. 
(2.95 in.) of the Schneider pattern were adopted after prolonged 
trials. These are, however, to be manufactured in Russian gun 
factories. After many years’ trial, the Krupp 12.19 cm. (4.8 in.) 
long barrel-recoiling Field Howitzer has been decided on as 
the heavy Field Howitzer. It has a hinged shield. It is pro- 
vided with a “‘Goerz’’ reverse-aiming telescope. The weight 
of the Howitzer and limber is about 43} cwt. (the Howitzer 
itself about 11 cwt.). The shell weighs 504 lb., shield .19 in. 
thick. The muzzle velocity is about 851 f.s. The elevation 
and depression are 43° and 5° respectively, lateral 2°, height 
fired over 3.3. Its track is 44 ft. The patfern of the Siege 
Howitzer has not yet been settled. 


Switzerland.— It is said that trials have led to the adoption 
of the 12 cm. (4.7 in.) Krupp Field Howitzer, and that each of 
the 6 Field Divisions will include a Brigade of 2 Batteries 
each of 4 Howitzers. These would be heavy Field Artillery. 


Turkey. — Krupp is said to have received the order for the 
increase of the Field Artillery by go barrel-recoiling Field Guns. 
In the street fighting in Constantinople a Krupp shielded Battery 
is said to have been exposed to heavy rifle fire from a distance 
of about 500 metres in the open, and it only lost one non-com- 
missioned officer, who imprudently looked out from behind the 
shield of his gun. There were in all 400 hits on the shields. 
The funnel-shaped cap closing the aperture in the middle of . 
the shield answered particularly well, for many bullets were 
embedded here which would otherwise have penetrated between 
the barrel and the shield. 





+See THz Journat for March, 1910, p. 396.—E.G. 





THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR, 1848-1842: 


By Captain BRUCE HAY, >.s.c., Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides. 





AFGHANISTAN saw in the nineteenth century various 
English expeditions under the most diverse circumstances. 


Their object was always to re-establish or to strengthen 
the preponderance of the influence of England in the country 
—the uniting, as it were, of Afghanistan to the Anglo-Indian 
system, which does not mean actual annexation, but the maxi- 
mum of political influence and the minimum of annexation. 


The country has its importance as being one which is a 
thoroughfare to British India. It is as such that it has been 
— for at all times by the most different nations. Through 
it the great high road conducts to the treasures of India; on 
the other hand, treasures are not to be found in Afghanistan 
itself. The great conquerors, such as Genghis Khan in the 
thirteenth century, and Timur, at the end of the fourteenth 
century, have left behind them traces conspicuous in the country 
to this day of their formidable devastations in their progress 
to the south. 


The territory of Afghanistan is somewhat larger than 
Austria-Hungary, and amounts to some 12,000 square miles. 
It is a land of mountains, a great elevated, barren plateau, 
some 6,000 feet above the sea, overlooked by lofty mountain 
ranges. The country is well watered, but has no navigable 
river besides the Helmand; other rivers are the Hari-Rud, 
the Kabul, the Kurram, and the Gomal, the latter three burst- 
ing through the Suliman Range to the River Indus, and form- 
ing the only connection with the sea. 


The means of communication in 1839 were very limited. 
There was only one high road, namely, that from Herat to 
Kandahar, and thence by Ghazni to Kabul; this is the ‘‘ Royal 
Road’? marked out by Alexander the Great when he undertook 
an expedition to India. Other routes were little better than 
mere tracks. 

England and Russia had for some years previously been 
striving for the paramount influence in Afghanistan, and in 
1838 Russia made the first attempt to enter into an alliance 
with her, with the avowed intention of obtaining easy access 
to India. When the British Governor-General of India had 
ascertained that the then Amir, Dost Muhammad Khan, had re- 
ceived assistance in money from Russia, and was endeavouring 
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to gain over the rulers of Sind in the conflict about Herat, 
which had been invaded by the Persians, he, on October Ist, 
1838, declared war. 

In justice, however, to Dost Muhammad it must be said 
that he made every effort to remain on terms of friendship 
with us, and in this he was ably supported by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, our agent at that time in Kabul. But Lord Auckland 
(the Governor-General) would not have it. His policy was 
one of all ‘‘take’’ and no ‘‘give.’”” He more than once severely 
censured Burnes, who was loyally endeavouring to carry out 
a policy of which he himself did not approve, and eventually 
at the end of April, 1838, Burnes was compelled to leave Kabul 
with nothing accomplished. Vickovitch, the Russian Agent, 
had arrived in Kabul during the last few days of 1837, and Dost 
Muhammad, immediately on his arrival, had gone to Burnes 
for his advice, actually offering to turn the Russian out if only 
he had the promise of sympathy from the British. Burnes, tied 
down to his instructions, could promise nothing, the conse- 
quence being that, in contrast to his frigid reception on first 
arrival, Vickovitch four months later was honoured by being 
publicly paraded through the streets of Kabul, he having 
promised the Dost everything that the latter wanted. 


Thus was the Amir forced by our ‘“‘ do-nothing ’’ policy, 
as Burnes termed it, into the Russo-Persian alliance. He saw 
ere long how specious were the promises of his new friends, 
who were unable really to assist him. A subaltern of the 
British Army, Eldred Pottinger, within the walls of Herat, was 
setting them at defiance. 


As an instance of Russia’s methods, it may here be men- 
tioned what befel the unfortunate Vickovitch. When he re- 
turned to Persia in 1839, after giving a full account of his 
mission to the Minister at Tehran he was instructed to proceed 
direct to St. Petersburg. On his arrival there, full of hope— 
for he had discharged the duty entrusted to him with admirable 
address—he reported himself, after the customary formality, to 
Count Nesselrode; but the Minister refused to see him. Instead 
of a flattering welcome, the unhappy envoy was received with 
a crushing message to the effect that Count Nesselrode ‘‘knew . 
no Captain Vickovitch, except a certain adventurer of that 
name who, it was reported, had been lately engaged in some un- 
authorised intrigues at Kabul and Kandahar.’’ Vickovitch 
understood at once the sinister meaning of this message. He 
knew the character of his Government; he was aware of the 
recent expostulations of Great Britain, and he saw clearly that 
he was to be sacrificed. He went back to his hétel, wrote a 
few bitter, reproachful words, burnt all his other papers, and 
blew out his brains. 

Not until the siege of Herat by the Persians had lasted 
nine months did Lord Auckland, at the eleventh hour, make a 
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demofistfation in the Persian Gulf. A battalion of Marines 
and several native regiments were sent from Bombay and landed 
on the Island of Karrak about the middle of June, 1838. This 
movement, small though it was, had the most surprising effect, 
for when the Shah of Persia learnt that unless he withdrew 
from before Herat it meant war with England, he raised the 
siege and set out homeward. 

The influence of England, greatly impaired by the par- 
simonious system of late years, was now restored—in a large 
measure owing to Eldred Pottinger. Nothing was wanting 
but a conciliatory and liberal policy to secure the Afghan chiefs, 
now violently roused against Russia by the onslaught on 
Herat, in the English alliance. 

Not only were these favourable circumstances not turned 
to account, but they were rather rendered a prolific source of 
evil by the policy of the British Government. Instead of enter- 
ing into an alliance with Dost Muhammad, the ruler of the 
people’s choice, and who by his vigour and capacity had won 
for himself a throne by showing he was worthy of it, the 
determined on dethroning that chief and placing the exiled, 
dis-crowned Sovereign, Shah Shujah, on the throne. The 
fact of his having proved incapable of ruling or maintaining 
himself in power and of his having been for thirty years an 
exile in British India, was considered of less importance than 
that of having a Sovereign on the throne, who owed his restora- 
tion to British interference, and was identified with our Govern- 
ment by present interest and past obligation. 


Without going into detail, it may at once be said that the 
result proved that a greater and more lamentable mistake never 
was committed by any Government. It was to the last degree 
inexpedient for our Indian Empire, for instead of erecting a 
powerful barrier against the threatening dangers of Russian 
aggression, it was calculated to weaken that which did already 
exist, to involve the English Government in the endless maze 
of Afghan politics, and, instead of bringing to their support a 
powerful and brave ally, to encumber them by the defence of 
a distant dependent. 

These and other considerations, which were strongly urged 
upon Lord Auckland by Burnes and those best versed in 
Afghan affairs, were entirely disregarded by him. 


After a brief negotiation with the ‘* Pensioner of Lud- 
hiana,”’ as Shah Shujah was called, a tripartite treaty was con- 
cluded at Lahore on June 26th, 1838, between the Governor- 
General, Ranjit Singh, and Shah Shujah, which, to the infinite 
astonishment of the latter, restored him to his throne. 


The principal articles of the Treaty were :— 


‘That the British Government and the Chiefs of 
Lahore recognised Shah Shujah as the Sovereign of 
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Afghanistan, and he on his part engaged to cede Pesha- 
war, Attock, and their dependencies to the Rajah of 
Lahore, the latter undertaking to despatch a body of 
troops to aid in re-establishing the Afghan Prince on 
the throne; 


‘‘That the three contracting Powers engaged 
mutually to defend each other in case of attack; 

‘‘That the Shah promised not to enter into any 
negotiations with any foreign State without the know- 
ledge and consent of the British and Sikh Governments, 
and bound himself to oppose any Power invading the 
British and Sikh territories; 


Lastly, ‘That Shah Shujah promised not to disturb 
his nephew, the Ruler of Herat, and renounced all claim 
of supremacy over the Amirs of Sind.”’ 


It was at first intended to assist Shah Shujah by only a 
small British auxiliary force, and the Governor-General issued 
accordingly a proclamation that the Shah should enter Afghan- 
istan surrounded by his own troops. 

With this view, 4,000 Irregulars were raised and placed 
under the nominal command of Prince Timur, his eldest son, 
but really directed by Captain Wade and other British officers, 
and paid entirely by the British Treasury. 

To this force were to be added 6,000 Sikhs, under Ranjit 
Singh's generals, and the Sikh Rajah was also to station a 
force of 15,000 men in observation about Peshawar. 


It soon transpired, however, that such troops would not 
suffice, and that if Shah Shujah was really to be réstored it 
must be accomplished by a British force capable of over- 
running Afghanistan. 

The British force destined for the expedition was known 
by the somewhat high-sounding title of ‘‘The Army of the 
Indus,”’ after the style of Napoleon’s bulletins, and was all 
assembled at Ferozpore towards the latter part of November, 
1838. It amounted to some 28,000 men (including but one 
British cavalry regiment and three British infantry battalions), 
with 100,000 followers and 60,000 transport animals. 


The Command-in-Chief was vested in General Sir Henry 
Fane, the then Commander-in-Chief in India, in whom the 
troops had unbounded confidence. 


The Sikh forces had also concentrated in the vicinity, and 
before any move forward was made, a series of magnificent 
reviews and pageants by both armies took place, lasting until 
the extreme end of November. 

News had by this time arrived of the raising of the siege 
of Herat and the retreat of the Persian army. This did not 
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deter Lord Auckland from despatching the expedition, deter- 
mined as he now was to depose Dost Muhammad; but less 
preparation was now deemed necessary, and a part only of the 
assembled force received orders to move forward. 


It consisted of :— 

Three brigades of infantry. 

One strong brigade of cavalry. 

A considerable number of siege, horse, and field guns, 
amounting to some 9,500 men of all arms, termed ‘‘ The Bengal 
Army,’’ while 6,000 more were raised as Shah Shujah’s con- 
tingent. 


Sir Henry Fane, on the reduction of the force, resigned the 
command, which passed to Sir John Keane, another Peninsula 
veteran, but one who was not so well known to the troops. He 
was at that time in command of the Bombay Army, then moving 
from that port by sea to Karachi, and would assume the Com- 
mand-in-Chief of the expedition on the junction of the two 
divisions. Meanwhile Sir Willoughby Cotton commanded 
the Bengal Army. 


Shah Shujah’s contingent, under Major-General Simpson, 
passed through Ferozpore on December 2nd, 1838, and the 
Bengal Army followed on the roth. 


The route chosen ran S.W. through Bahawalpore to Buk- 
kur, where the Indus was crossed and a north-westerly course 
was pursued, passing through Shikarpore, Dadur, Quetta, and 
the Khojak, to Kandahar. The devious route thus adopted 
was rendered unavoidable, as Ranjit Singh did not wish the 
force to pass through the Punjab, and, in addition, the Amirs 
of Sind had to be coerced. 


The Bengaf Army, moving parallel to the Sutlej, availed 
themselves of water-carriage, and their sick, hospital stores, and 
some of the supplies were sent on in boats, which were sub- 
sequently to be used in bridging the Indus. 


Bahawalpore was reached on December 2oth, Sind terri- 
tory entered near Subzulkote on January 14th, 1839, and the 
Fort of Bukkur occupied on January 2oth. 


The enormous number of 30,000 camels and 38,000 camp 
followers accompanied the Bengal Army, only 9,500 fighting 
men strong. 


Kaye comments thus on this :— 


‘‘ Sir Henry Fane had exhorted the officers of the Army of 
the Indus not to encumber themselves with large establish- 
ments and unnecessary equipages; but there is a natural 
disposition on the part of Englishmen in all quarters of the 
globe to carry their comforts with them. It requires a vast 
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deal of exhortation to induce officers to move lightly equipped. 
The more difficult the country into which they are sent—the 
more barbarous the inhabitants—the more trying the climate, 
the greater is their anxiety to surround themelves with the com- 
forts which remote countries and uncivilised people cannot 
supply, and which ungenial climates render more _ indis- 
pensable.”’ 

It is on record that one officer of the 16th Lancers took 
with him forty servants! 


The Amirs of Sind now proved somewhat refractory with 
regard to a war contribution levied on them, and so Cotton 
and Keane (who had now arrived by sea) were despatched on 
either bank of the Indus against Hyderabad, the capital of 
Sind. The two columns were entirely ignorant of each 
other’s operations, and so thus early was the want of a proper 
intellisence department painfully apparent. 


Shah Shujah with his contingent was now at Shikarpore, 
and he was there joined by Macnaghten, who had been ap- 
pointed political director of the campaign. The latter looked 
on this movement on Hyderabad as converting the expedition 
for the restoration of Shah Shujah into a campaign in Sind, 
and arrested it. Thus began the friction between the military 
and political authorities, which was hereafter, as will be seen, 
in constant evidence. 


Cotton retraced his steps to Rohri, crossed the Indus, and 
reached Shikarpore on February 2oth. 


While the Shah remained halted there with his contingent, 
Cotton resumed his advance on the 23rd, reaching Dadur at 
the mouth of the Bolan Pass, a distance of 146 miles, on 
March 1oth. These sixteen marches were only accomplished 
with great difficulty, water and forage being so scarce as to 
entail great privations on the animals, large numbers of them 
dying. Cotton now had a month’s supplies on his transport 
animals, and seeing little or no chance of collecting more, he 
resumed his march on the 16th, entering the Bolan. 


The pass is nearly 60 miles in length, and its passage was 
accomplished in six days. Burnes had gone on in advance 
and obtained the aid of the Baluchi authorities, and though in 
consequence the difficulties remaining were only physical, 
these were far from being inconsiderable. 


On March 26th, Quetta was reached. It is described as ‘‘ a 
most miserable, mud town, with a castle on a mound, on which 
was a small gun on a rickety carriage’’; and here again the 
prospect of raising supplies seemed hopeless. ; 


Sir Willoughby Cotton acted promptly. He sent his 
Adjutant-General back to Sir John Keane for orders, and Burnes 
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was despatched to Kelat, where he was successful to a certain 
degree in raising some supplies. The troops were meanwhile 
placed on reduced rations. 


The Shah and his contingent moved from Shikarpore on 
March 7th, followed by Sir John Keane and the Bombay Divi- 
sion. Headquarters were eventually established at Quetta on 
April 6th, and Keane assumed the supreme command. 


The march was resumed next day, one brigade, under 
General Nott, being left to garrison Quetta. No resistance was 
offered during the passage of the Khojak, and the Shah and his 
contingent now headed the force, being joined by many chiefs 
and people of the neighbourhood. 


Macnaghten obtained authentic information of the flight of 
the Kandahar sirdars towards Persia, and on April 25th Shah 
Shujah entered the chief city of Western Afghanistan, accom- 
panied by the British envoy, his staff, and the principal officers 
of his contingent. The wearied troops now found rest and food. 
Their privations on the march, entirely unopposed though it 
was, had been enormous; 20,000 animals had perished, and their 
remains had for a considerable time been the principal food of 
‘the men, whose rations had been reduced to one quarter the 
normal quantity; while of water, so great had been the lack 
throughout, that historians relate that at times there was not 
even enough to mix the medicines of the sick. 


The brief local excitement which greeted Shah Shujah on 
his entry into Kandahar was by no means national enthusiasm. 
When the first outbreak of curiosity had subsided the feeling 
which remained was one of sullen indifference. Murmurs were 
heard against the Infidels, and it was soon apparent that his 
throne could only be maintained by British bayonets. 


Meanwhile the army of the Indus remained inactive at Kan- 
dahar. Supplies had to be collected, and in order to obtain 
them in sufficient quantities, it was necessary to await the ripen- 
ing of the crops. 


On May oth a brigade was despatched, under Colonel Sale, 
to Ghirishk, 75 miles west, in pursuit of the fugitive sirdars, but 
no resistance was encountered, they having fled across the 
Persian border. Sale accordingly returned to Kandahar. 


Eventually the army resumed its march on June 27th, by 
which time the harvest had ripened, and the transport animals 
gained strength, but sickness was very prevalent among the 
troops, and money was becoming scarce. On July 2ist the 
army was before the fortress of Ghazni, situated 230 miles from 
Kandahar, and go from Kabul. 


Dost Muhammad had thought for some time that the British 
intended to march from Kandahar on Herat. He now saw that 
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in this he was at fault, and believed that they were advancing 
direct on Kabul, merely masking Ghazni, en route. 


Of his three sons, Akbar Khan was opposing the advance 
of the Shahzada Timur through the Khyber; Hyder Khan was 
in command of the garrison of Ghazni; and Afzul Khan, with a 
body of horsemen, was in the vicinity of that place, with in- 
structions to operate on the flanks of the British in the open. 


The Afghans had long boasted of the strength of Ghazni, 
and believed that it could not be taken by assault. On the other 
hand, Sir John Keane, in spite of the fact that a battering train 
had been brought to Kandahar by dint of great labour, and at 
great expense, and although he knew that he was approaching 
the strongest fortress in the country, known to be garrisoned by 
the enemy, and certain to be vigorously defended, still insisted 
on leaving his heavy guns at Kandahar, and advanced upon 
Ghazni with nothing but light field pieces, quite unequal to 
breaching the walls. 


The town itself was insignificant, but the strength of the 
citadel—deemed impregnable throughout Asia—and its position, 
commanding the road from Kandahar to Kabul, made it a post 
of the highest military importance. 

The rampart of masonry, sixty feet high, was built on a 
scarped mount, thirty-five feet high, eee from a wet ditch and 
defended by numerous towers and skilfully-constructed out- 
works. 

To illustrate its size, it may be mentioned that within the 
citadel there was stabling sufficient for an entire brigade of 
cavalry. 


Hyder Khan had walled up all the gates to prevent them 
being blown in, except the one on the Kabul side. 


Dost Muhammad, never dreaming that the British would 
attempt to take the place by a ‘‘ coup de main,” thought they 
would mask it, and took up a strong position himself twenty 
miles from Kabul, intending that, while he engaged them in 
front, Hyder Khan, with part of his garrison, and Afzul Khan, 
with his horsemen, should fall on their rear and flanks. : 


His plan was foiled, for one of his own nephews, Abdul 
Reshed Khan, had deserted from the garrison and revealed to 
the Chief Engineer of the force, the weak point, where an assault 
might be hazarded, namely, the Kabul Gate. 


Accordingly, on July 22nd, a storming party, consisting ot 
the light companies of the four European regiments, under 
Colonel Dennie, of the 13th Light Infantry, was formed, while 
the main supporting column was composed of the other 
companies of these regiments under Brigadier Sale. 


The night was dark and gusty, and while the storming party 
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and supports were forming up on the Kabul road, the attention 
of the defenders was attracted to the Kandahar side by heavy 
fire, kept up at random by the guns. 


At 3 a.m. all was ready for the assault. The Afghans were 
now revealing themselves on the Kandahar side, ready to resist 
the anticipated attack from that quarter, by a row of blue lights. 
The stormers having meanwhile silently piled their powder-bags 
against the Kabul Gate, quite unobserved, Lietenant Durand 
successfully exploded the charge. A column of black smoke was 
seen to rise, and huge masses of masonry and beams, lifted up 
by the force of the explosion, came down with a tremendous 
crash. Colonel Dennie, heading the stormers, gained the open- 
ing before the defenders could reach it. A desperate struggle 
then took place, the British gradually gaining ground. Sale, 
pressing forward in support, met an engineer officer, who, 
thrown to the ground and bewildered by the explosion, reported 
that the opening was blocked by the ruins, and that Dennie was 
unable to force an entry. Sale at first halted, uncertain what to 
do, and then began to retreat, but very soon Dennie’s bugler 
was heard sounding ‘‘ the advance,”’ and back went the column. 
The Afghans had not failed to profit by the respite thus afforded 
them, and showed a resolute front at the gateway. A hand-to- 
hand fight took place, in which the Brigadier himself was cut 
down, but regaining his feet, he led his column into the fortress, 
and, other troops coming up, the capture of Ghazni was com- 
plete, and the British colours planted on the ramparts. There 
was still some hard fighting within the walls, but those who 
ceased to resist were > ma, and the women respected. Hyder 
Khan was immediately afterwards captured with 1,600 other 
prisoners, and vast stores of ammunition, guns, and provisions 
fell into the hands of the victors, whose loss were 17 killed and 
165 wounded; 18 of these were officers. 500 Afghans were 
buried, besides a great number who fell in the cavalry pursuit. 


The fall of Ghazni was a mortal stroke to Dost Muhammad. 
Afzul Khan, approaching on the 22nd, prepared to fall on the 
‘beaten invaders,’’ was so astounded and terror struck at the 
sight of the British Colours waving on the citadel, that he at once 
abandoned his baggage, elephants, and camp stores, all of which 
were appropriated by the British, and fled forthwith towards 
Kabul. 


In vain Dost Muhammad endeavoured to get his army to 
give battle; his men, in response to his appeals, deserted to the 
victors: it was the counterpart of Napoleon at Fontainebleau. 
He had perforce on August 2nd to turn back, forsaken by all 
but a small band, and ride through Kabul to the far side of the 
Bamian, whither a small band of horsemen pursued him in- 
effectually for a few days. 


Next day, the grd, the news of his flight reached the 
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British, who had moved forward from Ghazni on July 3oth. 
Dost Muhammad’s guns, 22 in number, were found in position 
abandoned en route, and Kabul was reached on 7th August. 
Again no enthusiasm was evinced by the populace at the re- 
occupation of the Bala Hissar (the citadel, by Shah Shujah 
after an exile of thirty years. 

The object of the expedition was apparently attained, and 
the Shah restored to what was fondly hoped to be an undisputed 
throne. Satisfaction was almost universal in England, and 
only a few, among whom was the Duke of Wellington, main- 
tained that our difficulties were now only about to commence, 
and that the lesson of Moscow in 1812 should be borne in mind. 


The operations of Wade’s force by way of the Khyber 

_ were dwarfed by the more ostentatious ones of Sir John Keane: 

but it was in no small measure owing to these operations that 
the resistance to the main army was so slight. For a long 
time Dost Muhammad regarded the movement through the 
Khyber more anxiously than that of the Army of the Indus. 
Akbar Khan never met Wade in the field, but his force was 
drawn away from the decisive point at a time when it might 
have been of great use in the west, and it is in no small measure 
owing to this division of the .Amir’s military strength that 
he was unable to offer any effectual resistance to the British 
advance from Kandahar. 

Wade reached Kabul on September 3rd, and brought Sir , 
John Keane’s force up to a total of 15,000 men. 

It was still patent that, were the British force withdrawn, 
Shah Shujah would be deposed, Dost Muhammad reinstated, 
and that the latter, from motives of revenge, would undoubtedly 
ally himself with Russia. Thus not only would all objects 
of the expedition be lost, but the very danger it was undertaken 
to avert would be enhanced. 

Lord Auckland decided to withdraw the major portion of 
the Bombay Army by way of the Bolan, and most of the cavalry 
and horse artillery of the Bengal Army, under Sir ong Keane, 
via the Khyber, leaving troops at Jellalabad, Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Kandahar, besides a small detachment near the Bamian 
Pass to watch Dost Muhammad: the whole under the command 
of Sir Willoughby Cotton. 

The Bombay Army started on its homeward march on 
September 18th, taking Kelat en route, on November 13th, 
with a loss of 32 killed and 107 wounded. Keane and his force 
left Kabul on October 2nd. 

Afghanistan was now governed by a trinity, practically 
co-equal :— 

Shah Shujah, the nominal ruler; 
Macnaghten, the political agent; and 
Cotton, the military commander; 
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and the evils of this system were soon felt, The various de- 
tachments did not meet with any overt opposition; but they 
soon discovered that-most of the clans only wanted a leader and 
some prospect of success to break out into insurrection. 


To add to this, news came to hand from Pottinger at 
Herat to the effect that Russia, desiring to re-assert her lost 
prestige in Central Asia, which had been impaired by her 
failure at Herat the previous year and by the progress of the 
British in Afghanistan, was sending a force of 6,000 men with 
12 guns against Khiva. Ail through the winter of 1839-1840 
this ‘afforded a subject of much anxious thought, and it was 
not until March 13th, 1840, that it was publicly announced 
by the St. Petersburg newspapers what a lamentable failure 
this expedition had. been. 

It now came to light that the double-faced Vizier of Herat, 
Yar Muhammad, while living on British bounty, was deep in 
intrigue with Persia. 

In the Punjab Ranjit Singh had died, and the Sikh chiefs, 
without his loyal guiding spirit, were by no means so well- 
disposed towards us. 

The Ghilzaies were in open arms, and had cut the com- 
munication between Kabul and Kandahar. A detachment of 
all arms had to be sent against them, and a defeat of 2,000 on 
May 16th temporarily suppressed the insurrection in that 
quarter. 

_ Quetta was meanwhile besieged, and Kelat retaken by the 
Baluchis on June 28th. 

Added to all this, Dost Muhammad, after narrowly escap- 
ing with his life from the treacherous Khan of Bokhara, had 
collected a following of 6,000 Usbegs, and was advancing 
towards the Bamian. The Gurkha Regiment, holding two 
posts beyond the pass, was in an unenviable position, for the 
entire surrounding population was hostile, and a locally raised 
Afghan regiment had deserted bodily to the enemy. The 
Gurkhas were accordingly ordered to fall back to the Bamian. 


The flame of revolt had now spread throughout the country, 
but an unexpected check to Dost Muhammad postponed the 
eventual catastrophe for a year. 

On September 18th he advanced down the valley of Bamian, 
where he was met by two companies of sepoys, two of Gurkhas, 
two guns, and 400 Afghan Horse, the whe under Lieutenant 
Murray Mackenzie. 

In spite of the great disparity of numbers, the odds being 
one to five, Mackenzie attacked. The Usbegs at first firmly 
stood their ground, but the guns coming up to closer range 
played on them with great effect, and they broke and fled, 
hotly pursued by the cavalry. The superiority of European 
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arms and discipline was never more clearly proved than on 
this occasion. 

Defeated on the Hindu Kush, Dost Muhammad reappeared 
in Kohistan. A force under Sir Robert Sale was sent to deal 
with him, and took two of his fortified posts on September 
29th and October 23rd respectively, the first without much 
difficulty, but the second only after hard fighting and a repulse. 
On November 2nd Dost Muhammad gained a success over Sale 
at Parwandarrah, only fifty miles from the capital. 


Two days afterwards he suddenly appeared at Kabul, un- 
attended and alone, and surrendered himself to Sir William 
Macnaghten ! 


It appeared that after the storming of Ghazni and his 
defeat in the Bamian he had despaired of his cause, and had 
only been waiting for a success before giving himself up, in 
order to be able to do so with untarnished personal honour. 
On November 12th he was sent under strong escort to India. 


The Afghan combination was now deprived of its most 
formidable character—unity of direction. his fact and two 
events which synchronised with Dost Muhammad’s voluntary 
surrender contributed in a material degree temporarily to tran- 
quilise the country. On November 3rd General Nott re- 
occupied Kelat, and on December 1st Colonel Marshall totally 
defeated a large body of insurgents under the son of the ex-chief 
of that fortress at Kotri, with a loss to them of 500 men, 
together with all their guns and baggage. 


At the end of the year 1840 there was a renewed insurrec- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Kandahar. The political direc- 
tion of this province was now in the hands of Major (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Rawlinson of the Native Army, and the military 
under General Nott. The latter despatched a detachment of 
cavalry and guns to quell the disturbance under Captain Far- 
rington, who came upon 1,500 of the rebel horse on January 
3rd, 1841, and inflicted on them a severe defeat. Thus for a 
time the soldier had done his work. The more difficult task of 
the politician was to seek for the causes of dissatisfaction and 
recommend the means for putting down the spirit of revolt. 
Rawlinson did his work most thoroughly, but unfortunately 
his views did not commend themselves to the ever-optimistic 
Macnaghten, and his warnings were disregarded. 


Affairs in Herat had been steadily working up to a crisis, 
and on February 8th Yar Muhammad, the Vizier, when deep in 
intrigue with Persia against us, formulated a series of prepos- 
terous demands to Major Todd, our political agent. These 
the latter had no alternative but to refuse, which done, he turned 
his back on the place. 


Nothing of much moment now occurred until early in May, 
1841, when the Ghilzaies appeared in force near the fort of 
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Khelat-i-Ghilzaie, on the Kabul-Kandahar road, which we had 
commenced rebuilding preparatory to stationing in it a strong 
garrison to act as a curb to the adjacent tribes. Against this 
they forcibly protested. 


Nott sent.Colonel Wymer, with a mixed column about 
1,200 strong with four guns, to dislodge a somewhat formidable 
gathering of 5,000 tribesmen. Wymer was compelled to act 
on the » ath as he had a large convoy to protect. The 
Ghiizaies came on in three columns, attacking in front and on 
both flanks. The native infantry received them again and 
again with steady musketry fire, and the guns co-operating 
effectively, after a struggle of five hours the Ghilzaies gave way, 
having suffered heavily, 


The proceedings of the Duranis, the royal clan, gave equal 
cause for alarm. Under a chief by name Akbar Khan, a body 
of 3,000 was under arms before Ghirishk, and even Macnaghten 
realised that it was essential to strike a blow. 


Under Captain Woodburn, commanding one of the Shah’s 
regiments, a column of goo infantry, two guns, and a small 
body of Afghan horse, set out, and on July 3rd found the enemy 
posted on the fai side of the Helmand, now 6,000 strong and 
mustered in six divisions with a Mullah at the head of each. 
Woodburn tried the fords, but found none passable. | This was 
in the early morning; at 4 p.m. the enemy commenced the 
passage of the river at previously known points. They made a 
spirited advance, but the infantry, well supported by the guns, 
repulsed every attack, and before daybreak the Duranis with- 
drew. Unfortunately the success could not be followed up, as 
no reliance could be placed in the Afghan horse. Woodburn 
pushed on to Ghirishk, and warned Macnaghten of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. Rawlinson from Kandahar again 
wrote in a similar strain, but the warnings were once more 
unheeded and denounced as idle statements by the infatuated 
envoy, who censured his correspondents for what he called 
their ‘‘ unwarrantably gloomy views.”’ 


In corroboration of Rawlinson, Akbar Khan soon ap- 
peared again at the head of the insurrection in Western Afghan- 
istan, and a force of 350 sepoys, 800 horse, and four guns, 
under Captain Griffin, who had been sent to reinforce Wood- 
burn, was despatched early in August against the rebel chief. 
On August 17th he was encountered, strongly posted with 3,500 
men in a succession of walled gardens arid mud forts, from 
which a heavy fire was maintained against the assailants. The 
attack with good combination of guns and infantry was suc- 
cessful, and this time the cavalry, headed by the young Prince 
Saftar Jang, a son of Shah Shujah, charged with great effect, 
and the Duranis were defeated and dispersed with great slaugh- 
ter. The Ghilzaies, too, had received another check, Colonel 
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Chambers, with a detachment of 1,500 men, having scattered 
a large body of them on August 5th. 

These repeated successes were followed by a lull, and had 
the disastrous effect of inspiring false confidence in the authori- 
ties at Kabul. Sir Willoughby Cotton had been succeeded by 
General Elphinstone, a veteran of the Wellington school, who 
had commanded a regiment at Waterloo. He is described by 
Kaye as “‘a man of high connections, aristocratic influence, 
and agreeable manners, but entirely unacquainted with Eastern 
warfare; a martyr to the gout, which rendered him utterly unfit 
for personal activity, or even sometimes to sit on horseback, 
and, as the event proved, though personally brave, possessed of 
none of the mental energy or forethought which might supply 
its place.” How he should have been selected for this 
arduous situation, when these disqualifications were common 
knowledge, and when such men as Pollock, Nott, and Sale 
were on the spot, is one of the mysteries of official conduct 
never likely to be cleared up, for everyone susbequently shunned 
the responsibility of his appointment. 

The force actually in and about Kabul now consisted of 
one European, two Sepoy, and two Afghan infantry regiments, 
a regiment of native cavalry, one troop of Foot and one of 
Horse Artillery, and a train of mountain guns—5,ooo fighting 
men in all, encumbered by exactly three times this number of 
camp followers. 


Had this force been judiciously posted and properly 
directed, it was perfectly adequate to deal with any troops that 
the Afghans could have brought against it, for besides the 
possession of a train of artillery with ample ammunition they 
had the Bala Hissar, an immensely strong citadel, situated on 
a steep height and commanding every part of the — But, 
Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat, and all these advantages 
were voluntarily thrown away; the troops were placed in a 
low cantonment outside both the citadel and the walls, com- 
manded on all sides by — and buildings, having been 
withdrawn from the Bala Hissar by Macnaghten’s orders to 
make way for 160 ladies of the harem! - To crown all, the 
commissariat stores for the whole winter were separate again 
from the cantonment, with which they were connected by an 
undefended passage, commanded by the King’s Garden, a 
walled enclosure, and Muhammad Sharif’s Fort. 


The responsibility for these measures rested entirely with 
Sir William Macnaghten, who sacrificed everything to a show 
of security. Still blind to the reiterated warnings of Burnes 
and Rawlinson, he persisted in writing of everything as couleur 
de rose. He had just been appointed Governor of Bombay, 
and was on the eve of handing over to Burnes and leaving for 
India, when at last the inevitable storm brewing for so long 
burst on November 2nd with the utmost violence. 
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One of the first attacks was made on the house of the un- 
fortunate Burnes, who, though warned of the danger, refused 
to leave his post, the consequence. being that he, with his 
brother, servants, and guard were murdered to a man. The 
Treasury was next assailed, the guard of 28 sepoys and every 
human being there massacred, and loot to the amount of 
£17,000 searhinig carried off. The mob, now greatly increased, 
proceeded to loot, burn, and massacre indiscriminately in all 
parts of the city. 

While these events were taking place, 5,000 British troops 
remained inactive in their cantonments within half-an-hour’s 
march, and not a man was ordered out! Had the least attempt 
at reprisal been carried out before the mob grew in size, the 
Afghans themselves subsequently admitted that the insurrection 
must have been quashed. 

Later in the day, Brigadier Shelton’s brigade and four 
guns were moved into the Bala Hissar, but all the remaining 
troops were kept where they were. Shelton recommended 
prompt and decisive measures, but was over-ruled by Mac- 
naghten and Elphinstone, and with them rested equally the 
responsibility of supineness and inactivity. 

Next day the detachment from Khurd Kabul, two miles 
east, was recalled, and succeeded in reaching the cantonments. 


The only effort against the insurgents was made by three 
companies and two Horse Artillery guns. So weak a detach- 
ment against an enemy now swelled to thousands and excited 
by the Mullahs to a high pitch of fanaticism, was foredoomed 
to failure. Fortunately it retired in good time. 

The next disaster was the seizure of the little detached 
commissariat fort with all its stores on November 4th. Ensign 
Warren, in command of its garrison of 80 men, sent repeated 
messages for help, but obtained none, and at last, recognising 
that resistance there was futile, fought his way to the canton- 
ment. 

The same day a similar and scarcely less serious catastrophe 
occurred. Macnaghten had insisted some time previously on the 
removal of about 600 tons of ground wheat from the Bala Hissar 
to some camel sheds on the outskirts of the city: here Captain 
Colin Mackenzie, commanding the small guard, was attacked 
on November 2nd, and after holding out for two days, was com. 
pelled to adopt a similar course to that of Warren. The enemy 
then proceeded to occupy the remaining forts round the canton- 
ment. 

It was now evident to every man on both sides that it was 
out of the question for the British to maintain themselves in the 
capital throughout the winter, for they had lost all their supplies, 
and it was impossible, with the ground under snow and with 
every village in the hands of he Afghans, to attempt to collect 
enough to last them ; moreover, even could reinforcements from 
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India force their way to Kabul at that time of year, they would 
only add to the number of mouths to be fed. 

Nothing was done for two days, during which time the 
Afghans were permitted to carry away supplies looted from us, 
within 400 yards of the cantonment. 


At length, on 6th November, in response to the unanimous 
clamour of the men, a storming party carried an outlving fort, 
and various minor, but decisive, successes were gained, showing 
that had the troops been properly directed, and a general battle 
brought on, the enemy undoubtedly would have been defeated. 


The commissariat officers, too, had shown enterprise, and 
had procured some supplies from neighbouring villages on pay- 
ment, so that, the troops being placed on half rations, the press- 
ing difficulty of subsistence had been surmounted. 


General Elphinstone now became alarmed about ammuni- 
tion, although there was a full two months’ supply, and, refusing 
to listen to any active measures, counselled only a capitulation. 
His health had become so bad that Brigadier Shelton was sent 
out from the Citadel to help him. Elphinstone’s jealousy, how- 
ever, thwarted him, orders were given and countermanded, plans 
discussed and their decision deferred, and it soon transpired 
that, from the disunion of their chiefs, the troops were in a more 
parlous plight than ever. 


The Rikabashi Fort, situated at the north-east angle of the 
cantonment, was taken with some difficulty on November toth, 
Elphinstone refusing to allow our cavalry to co-operate, in spite 
of the troops being twice charged in flank by the Afghan Horse, 
who nearly turned the day in their favour. This success afforded 
a further breathing space to the commissariat officers, who 
again turned it to good account. 


On November 13th there was an action on the Bemaru 
Heights, north-west of the cantonment, where the enemy had 
appeared in force and fired with two guns into the cantonment 
itself. Brigadier Shelton was sent out with four squadrons of 
cavalry, two guns, and sixteen companies to dislodge them. 
After some trouble the enemy were driven away and the guns 
taken, and one, a four-pounder, brought in; but the other was 
spiked and abandoned. 

This was the last success achieved, and nothing but a list 
of blunders and disasters remains to be recorded. 

The enemy remained quiet for some days, and urgent 
messages were sent by Macnaghten to McGregor and Rawlin- 
son, the political agents at Jellalabad and Kandahar, to send 
their whole disposable forces. 

The requisitions placed these officers in a great dilemma: 
the envoy’s orders ought to be obeyed and the very existence 
of the troops in the capital might 7 ps on instant relief being 
afforded, while, on the other hand, affairs in Kabul were so 
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desperate from the scarcity of supplies, that any additional 
mouths would court certain destruction of the whole. 


After great deliberation McGregor and Sale resolved to dis- 
obey the order, and keep their troops at Jellalabad, and although 
Rawlinson and Nott despatched a force from Kandahar, the 
draught cattle perished so rapidly, that, after a few days, it was 
forced to retrace its steps. 


A further calamity now befel the British in the total annihila- 
tion of the Gurkha Regiment in Kohistan, on November 13th, 
after a most gallant stand against Fe Aen odds, the sole 
survivors being one officer, one Gurkha, and Eldred Pottinger, 
who reached Kabul half-dead with wounds. 


The only practical course now open was to move every man 
available with all the provisions that could be obtained into the 
Bala Hissar: this was favoured by Shah Shujah, while the 
engineers had counselled it from the first. 


It is interesting to note that in Lord Stanhope’s book, 
‘* Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’’ the Duke is 
recorded to have observed that the opinion he had formed on 
reading all accounts was, that, ‘‘ if on the day after Burnes’ 
murder, the troops had occupied the Bala Hissar and removed 
thither all their stores, they would have been perfectly secure, 
but that three weeks later, if even an angel had come down from 
Heaven, he could not then have saved them.”’ 


Elphinstone had no opinion to offer on the subject of the 
move, and Macnaghten, unfortunately, yielded to Shelton’s 
vehement arguments against such a course, as being, in his 
opinion, dangerous and discreditable. 

Akbar Khan, Dost Muhammad’s son, and the force which 
had cut up the Gurkhas in Kohistan, arrived at this juncture to 
augment the Afghan numbers. 

Correspondence with a view to capitulation was opened, but 
before terms could be agreed upon a most disastrous action was 
fought, which hastened the crisis. 


For the first three weeks of November, in spite of the block- 
ade, the commissaries had managed to obtain a certain quantity 
of grain, chiefly from the village of Bemaru; the Afghans deter- 
— to close this source of supply,.and posted troops accord- 
ingly. ! 

Macnaghten utged an immediate attack; and a feeble attempt 
was made on November ‘22nd; but theenterprise miscarried. 


Next day the attack’ was~ renewed with: five companies of 
British and twelve of ‘native infantry, three squadrons of native 
cavalry, 100 sappers, ‘and a’single Horse’ Artillery gun. (Why 
one gun only was taken when there were plenty available does 
not transpire.) Swarms of Afghans from the ‘city: swelled the 
numbers of the enemy, and Shelton drew up his)1,400 men in 
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two squares, with the gun in front and the cavalry in rear. The 
Afghans had the great advantage that their matchlocks out- 
ranged the British muskets, and they, used this to the full. 
Shelton’s ammunition ran out, and so demoralised were the 
troops that when. called upon. to use their bayonets, not a 
musket was brought down to the charge, even in the English 
companies. 

The Afghans, in bravado, planted a standard within thirty 
paces of the British ranks: not a man advanced to take it. The 
officers did their utmost, and for lack of ammunition stood in 
front and hurled stones at the enemy. A sudden rush captured 
the gun, which had been well served, but it was soon retaken, 
the enemy driven back in confusion, and their leader killed. 

This was the crisis of the day, and had General Elphinstone 
acceded to Macnaghten’s request to send out reinforcements, 
all might have been restored. The former, however, gave a flat 
refusal, saying that it was a wild scheme. 

Fresh swarms of the enemy appeared on the scene, and the 
British were losing heavily, yet nothing would induce them to 
close with the Afghans, so ihotbugh was their demoralisation. 
An unexpected flank attack completed their discomforture, and 
a panic seized the whole force ;the gunners gallantly endeavoured 
to save their gun, but failed, every one of them being killed or 
wounded. All order was lost, and the whole force, led by the 
British companies, rushed helter-skelter for cantonments. The 
Afghans failed to follow up their success, or the cantonments 
themselves must have been taken. 


This disastrous defeat, in which we lost 178 killed and 55 
wounded, put an end to military operations, and made it im- 
perative to arrange the best terms of capitulation possible. 


On December 1ith negotiations with the enemy were 
opened, and on the 13th the Bala Hissar was evacuated under a 
treaty, which also provided for a safe conduct of the troops to 
India and for provision of carriage and supplies. Shah Shujah 
was to return to India, Dost Muhammad to be restored to Kabul, 
and the Afghans were not to contract any alliance without our 
consent. 

The Afghans made no attempt to k their part of the 
agreement, and on December 23rd Macnaghten, on going un- 
escorted to a conference with their chiefs, was treacherously 
murdered by Akbar Khan, who used a pistol that Macnaghten 
himself had given him the previous day. 


Though the spot where this occurred was not a quarter of a 
mile from the cantonment, no attempt at rescue or reprisal was 
made, or, indeed, even considered. The body was left lying 
on the plain, whence it was finally carried off, hacked to pieces, 
to the bazaar, there to be exhibited to an applauding multitude. 
It seems incredible that British troops and British generals 
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could have sunk to such depths of demoralisation and degrada- 
tion as to remain inactive on such an occasion. 

After the murder of Macnaghten, Major Pottinger under- 
took the political duties of the mission, and met the chiefs in 
conference. Some fresh conditions were imposed, chief of which 
was the surrender of all but six of the guns. 

On January 6th, 1842, though neither of the terms as to 
transport or escort had been fulfilled by the Afghan chiefs, the 
retreat was commenced. 

690. European troops; 

970 native cavalry; and 

2,840 native infantry ; 
in all, 4,500 fighting men, with 12,000 camp followers besides 
women and children, left the cantonment. 

The horrors of this march have been graphically described 
by Kaye, Alison, and Lady Sale. 

From the time that the rearguard filed out on the 6th, until 
the 13th, when the last survivors (except Dr. Brydon, who man- 
aged to struggle alone to Jellalabad), perished at Gandamak, a 
continuous fire was kept up by swarms of tribesmen on either 
flank, added to which intense suffering was caused by cold and 
snow. The widows, married people, and children were given up 
to Akbar Khan on the oth, and General Elphinstone, Brigadier 
Shelton, and Captain Johnson were forcibly detained after a 
conference at Jagdalak on the rath. Elphinstone died in cap- 
tivity on April. 25th; Shah Shujah was murdered on the 5th of 
that month, 

Space does not permit of the recital of Sale’s and Nott’s 
— defence of Jellalabad and Kandahar respectively, or of 

ollock’s passage of the Khyber and his subsequent victorious 
march from Jellalabad on Kabul, which he reached on Septem- 
ber 15th, 1842; while Nott. advanced on the capital from Kan- 
dahar, but in conclusion we may briefly examine the causes of 
British disasters, and consider the lessons to be drawn from 
them. 

Firstly : The injustice of overturning the reigning power in 
an independent State, and the forcing of a hated dynasty on a 
reluctant people. 

Fora trifling sum Dost Muhammad, the ruler of the people’s 
choice, was willing to shut his gates against Russia and to enter 
into the British alliance. Instead of closing with his proposals 
we decided to dethrone him, and place a king on the throne to be 
a mere puppet in our hands. 

A mistake in policy, and a crime in morality. 


Secondly: The errors in the conception of the expedition, 
which was thrown forward 1,000 miles from its base of opera- 
tions through a desert and mountainous pra | peopled by 
barbarous and hostile tribes, bring to mind the Moscow Cam- 
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paign of 1812; but the Indian Government did not, like 
Napoleon, endeavour to repair its error by moving up strong 
bodies to keep up communications with the rear. 


Thirdly : The force employed was inadequate and out of pro- 
portion to the object in view, and the stiffening of British troops 
insufficient. Moreover, when British reinforcements were sent, 
they largely consisted of raw recruits. 


It was the old story of England having disbanded a veteran 
force on a peace being declared, and trusting to making a 
civilian into a soldier by putting arms into his hands and a 
uniform on his back. Present-day politicians would do well to 
lay this lesson to heart. 


Fourthly : The lack of harmony and intimate co-operation 
between the political and military authorities from start to finish. 


This was unfortunately for many years only too common 
a feature of Indian Frontier Campaigns. 


Fifthly : The extreme errors in the military arrangements ; 
the neglect to occupy and hold the Bala Hissar; the mistake in 
placing the troops in exposed and ill-fortified cantonments with 
magazines and commissariat separate again ; the want of decision 
on the part of the General ; these and other fatal errors conduced 
to the demoralisation of the troops, who failed at critical moments 
as British troops seldom do. 


Lastly : The ill-considered appointment by a Whig Cabinet 
of a man, totally unfitted for command, ignorant of the country, 
people, and language, when better men, well versed in the local 
conditions and experienced in the type of warfare, were available 
on the spot. 





APPENDIX I. 
DETAIL OF THE ARMY OF THE INDUS. 





General Sir Henry Fane, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in India, 
Commander-in-Chief. , 


BenGaLt CoLumn, 


16th Lancers. 
Cavalry Brigade. 2nd Light Cavalry. 
Colonel Arnold, 16th Lancers,} 3% Light Cavalry. 
Brigadier. 4th Local Horse ; and 
Det. Skinner’s Horse. 


Artille 2nd Troop, znd Brigade, H.A... Capt. G. Grant. 
Brigadier Gu 4th Co., znd Bn., Ben. A. .. Capt. Garbett. 
6 raham. | Camel Battery .. ..  .. Capt. A. Abbott 
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(BENGAL) INFANTRY Division. 
Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton, K.C.B., K.C.H. 
(Captain Havelock, 13th Light Infantry, one of A.D.C.) 


sot ia 13th Light Inf. 4th Brigade (1st Europeans). 
Colonel em oi | roth Native ,, Lt.-Col. Roberts (35th Native Inf.) 
» TZ". (sth »» 9»  &8t Europeans (37th Native Inf.) 
31st Native Inf. Bengal Sappers and Miners 
2nd Brigade. { ee (Two companies). 
Major-Gen. Nott. ‘43rd _,, 


RESERVE FORCE AT FEROZPORE. 
Major-General Duncan. 


3rd Troop, znd Batt. H.A. Skinner’s 
: 4 3rd Co., 2nd Bengal Art. Cavalry} Local Horse 


Artillery 
. (600 men.) 


(12 guns and 200 men.) 


3rd Buffs sth Infantry Brigade. f 5th N.I. 
| and N.I. Colonel Worsley. j 20th N.I. 


27th N.I. 53rd N.I. 


3rd Inf. Brigade. 
Colonel Dennie. 


BomsBay CoLumn. 
Lieut.-General Sir John Keane, G.C.B., K.C.H. 
(Captain Outram, extra A.D.C.) 


Cavalry Brigade. Wing, 4th Light Dragoons. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Scott, i ist Light Cavalry. 
4th Light Dragoons. Poona Local Horse, unattached. 


Artillery 3rd Troop H.A. .. Captain Martin. 
Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson \4h Troop H.-A. -. Captain Cotgrave. 
; - (Horse Field Battery .. Captain Lloyd. 


INFANTRY DIVISION. 
Major-General Willshire, C.B. 


2nd Queen’s 1st Grenadier N.I. 
17th Regiment. 5th N.I. 
19th N.I. 23rd N.I. 
. Two 18-pounders. 
Siege Guns .. Four 9- : 


ResERvE AT Karacui (Bombay Troops). 
Brigadier Valiant. 


3rd Co., 1st Bn. Art. 40th Regiment. 
Artillery sth porch - Infantry po orm 


| Pioneers, 100 men. 26th N.I. 
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STRENGTH OF THE DIFFERENT Corps, Erc., ON MARCHING INTO 
AFGHANISTAN. 
Bengal. Bombay. 
‘Mortars, 8-inch . 2 
ne 54-inch. . 2 
Howitzers, 24-prs. I 
Park’: #24 i 12-prs. — 
Guns, r8-prs. 4 2 
Q-prs. . 2 
Field guns, 6- -prs. 2 4 
Guns.. 13 Guns 6 
Field {1 Tr.,five 6-pr.& 1 how. 6 2 Troops 12 
Artille {: Co. ae F 6 2 Field Batteries (one of these 
= TY (Camel Battery, 9-prs. 6 drawn by mules, was left 
; at Quetta.) as ene 
Gun;.. ..- 98 Guns 24 
Artillery Horse and Foot .. 200 .. “f- ‘ee - 400 
Europn. 16th Lners 4480 Wing 4th Light Dragoons 300 
Cavalry 1 N.C. Regiments 950 1 Native Regiment 500 
‘Local H. & Dtchmtstcoo Local Horse 400 
z Eurpn. Bns. ..1080 2 European Battalions — 1080 
Infantry te Native I... ..5000 4 Native 3000 
Sappers and Miners Native .. 250 Sappers and Miners 100 
Pioneers . 240 Pioneers : 100 
Men 9200 Men 5880 
SHAH SHUJAH-UL-MULK’s Force. 
6,070 Men. 
Maj.-Gen. F. H. Simpson. 
Cavalry Brigade) |. Rot. Cavalry natloey 1st Troo 
Capt. Christie | wot a - Capt. W. Anderson - 
3 Bn. Cav.-.. | 2nd Rgt.Cavalry Beng. H. A. znd Troop. 
1st Regt. Capt. Bean. 
_ Be <4; Capt. Macan. 
sa pg tet ee gade 2 rd Capt. Craigie. 
(5 battalions. ) (ga Light Infantry Capt. Hay. 


sth Regt. 


Capt. Woodburn. 
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SHAHZADA T1MuUR’s FORCE. 
Under Lt.-Col. Wade. 


Artiller Two 24-pounder howitzers and two 6-pounders, with 20 
y swivels, under Lt. Maule, Bengal Artillery. 
Cavalry ..1,000 Musulmans, armed with swords, shields and matchlocks. 


Regulars 3 battalions 2,040 men) With 4 companies of 
Infantry { Irregulars 1 battalion 8z0 men) British Native Infantry 
Jazailchis ‘ «+ 320men) (320 men). 
Making the total of Timur’s force about 4,500 men of all sorts, with 
four guns. 


Ranjit. Sincu’s. CONTINGENT 
consisted of 


12 guns with 100 men. 
Infantry 4,800 ,, 
Cavalry 1,050 ,, 


About 6,000 __,, 
One Howitzer One Mortar Eight 6-pounders Two 9-pounders 


THE SIkH CONTINGENT 


was a!so under Col. Wade’s direction, who therefore disposed of 10,500 
men with 16 guns of various descriptions. 


SUMMARY OF AVAILABLE TROOPS BEFORE THE REDUCTION 
OF tHE FORCE. 








Bengal Column ae fy i 4 9,500 
Reserve at Ferozpore od ns ‘ig: 45250 
Shah Shujah’s Contingent... : Be 6.000 
The Bombay Column .. “a es 5% 5,800 
Bombay Reserve at Karachi .. eS 2% 3,090 

28,550 
The Shahzada Timur’s force Ji Ls 4,800 
Sikh Contingent ws es ry 6,000 

10,800 


Sikh Army of Observation at Peshawar "e 15,000 
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APPENDIX II. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH FORCE IN AFGHANISTAN. 
October 1839. 


Kabul No. 6 Field Battery, 3 guns. 
Lieut.-Col. Dennie {ist hight Infantry. 


Shah's 1st Cavalry. Some Artillery. 


No. 6 Field Battery, 3 guns. 
2nd Light Cavalry. 


Jellalabad 1st Europeans. 


Lieut.-Col. Roberts ath N. L 
Detachment Sappers and Miners. 
Skinner’s Horse, 1 Risala. 


Ghazni 16th N. I. 
Major MacLaren ‘'Skinner’s Horse, 1 Risala. 


Kandahar oe Company, znd Brigade Artillery. 


a amar 42nd N.I. 
Major-Gen. Nott 43rd N.I. 
4th Local Horse, 1 Risala. 
Dadar 31st N.I. 
4th Local Horse, z Risala. 
Sakkar ist N.I. 
4 Domhuy tease sth N.I. 
one Oey ee ene. 





APPENDIX III. 


MARCHES AND DISTANCES BETWEEN FEROZPORE 
AND KABUL. 


Miles. 18 38. Marches. 


454 Ferozpore to Sakkar 1oth December to 24th January 38 
171 Sakkar to Dadar 16th February to 10th March 25 


86 Dadar to Shalkot 16th March to 26th March 8 
148 Shalcot to Kandahar 7th April to 26th April 14 
230 Kandaharto Ghazni 27th June to z1st July 22 

88 Ghazni to Kabul 30th July to 6th August 7 

1177 114 


Ferozpore to Kabul, 239 days. Average distance fer diem just under 5 miles 
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THE UNION FLAG, 


By W. G. PERRIN. 


THE History of the National Flag is of perennial interest, 
yet in spite of the research of the many capable writers who 
have added to our knowledge of the subject,’ several questions 
concerning it still await a complete solution. Such are :— 


I. why i the Union Flag commonly called the Union 
ac. , 
2. When and why was it first flown en the bowsprit ? 
3. Were the flags of 1606 and 1707 identical or did 
the ‘‘ fimbriation,’’ differ ? 
4. What was the origin of the component ‘‘ crosses’’ ? 
5- What is its history as a ‘‘ flag of command ’’? 

It is proposed on this occasion to attempt an answer to 
the first question only, and it will be advisable first to recapitu- 
late the known facts, sin¢ée’ no author has. as yet given 
them all. References forthe various’ proclamations will be 
found in ‘‘ Tudor and Stuart Proclamations,’’ Oxford, 1910. 


The Union Flag (though not so called) took ‘its rise in a 
Proclamation issued by James I. on 12th April, 1606; ‘when, 
baulked of his desire to unite the two realms in one, he'strove 
for a lesser degree of union under a common flag..; The 
Proclamation decreed ‘‘ that from henceforth all our subjects 
. . . Shall bear in their main, top the Red Cross, commonly 





lakitmision''es to’ Messbérdijs of the Sodiety:eah) be ‘obtained 
on application to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Douglas Owen, 
9, Wilbraham . Place, S.W. 


i 





1 See especially ‘‘ The Heraldry of the Sea,” by Sir J. K. Laughton, 
R.U.S.I. Journal, 1879; ‘‘ The Union Flag,” by Emanuel Green, Archeo- 
logical Journal, 1891; “Thé National Flag,’”” by Sir R. M. Blomfield, 
R.U.S.I. Journal, 1895 ; “History of the Union Jack,’ by B. Cumberland, 


1900. 
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called St. George’s Cross, and the White Cross, commonly 
called St. Andrew’s Cross, joined together according to the 
form. made. by our heralds, and sent by.us to,our Admiral to 
be published to our subjects,” each nation retaining its own 
flag in the foretop. i 

Like most compromises, the new flag did not please either 
party. The Scots objected that the position of the St. Andrew’s 
Cross was derogatory to that kingdom, while the English 
thought that the old flag made a fairer show. 


It will be observed that the Proclamation recognises no 
distinction between men-of-war and, merchant ships, yet a dis- 
tinction appears to have been madé, either at the time 
or. shortly after, by the addition in the case, of the 
Royal. ships of a “Jack” (i.e., a flag flown on the 
bowsprit) and a pendant. , Evidence of this appears in 
an order issued by Sir John Pennington in 1633 to his pinnace 
captains, discovered by Mr. Corbett in the Sloane “MSS. (vide 
N.R.S., Vol. XXIX., p. 108).. The pinnaces were to engage 
in the suppression of piracy and apparently were to disguise 
themselves by concealing those things in which’ they differed 
from merchant craft: ““ You are also for this present service 
to keep in your Jack at your boultsprit end and your pendant 
and your ordnance.”’ 

Inconvenience and misunderstandings with foreign vessels 
arose through the use of the: Union Flag by merchant \ships, 
and in 1634, at the instance of Pennington, a- Proclamation 
was issued reserving the Union Flag ‘‘as an:ornament proper 
for our own ships and ships in our immediate setvice and. pay, 
and none other ’’; but from the orders and proclamations. that 
followed-in regular.succession for the next three-quarters of a 
century, it is clear that the merchant service did not give up 
the flag without a, struggle. 

In 1649 the Council of State abolished the Union Jack, but 
it was restored with the addition of a harp at the instance of the 
Lord Protector’s Council in May, 1658 *‘ the Jack flagge ... 
be the armes of England and Scotland united according to the 
ancient forme with the addicion of the Harpe according to the 
moddell.’” (Admy Lib. 7). | The harp’ was, removed,,at the 
Resierptipn, as Pepys tell us, ‘‘it being very offensive to the 

in ag 3 i ; 
In 1661 (oth March), owing to the continued abuse of the 
Union Flag by the mercantile marine, the Duke of York found 
it mecessary to issue an order that Masters of merchant ships 
were to. ‘‘ forbear to wear the flag of Union,’’ and a Proclama- 
tion issued on 19th November, ‘‘ For Prohibiting the Imbezle- 
ment of His Majesties Stores,’’ directed that the Flags, Jacks 
and Pendants of H.M. ships were to be made henceforth. of 
red, white and blue. I must confess that I do not know what 
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this means,};but it is the earliest use of the word Jack in a 
Proclamation, and it is noteworthy that Jacks are specified as 
distinct from Flags. 


Doubtless the: merchant service did not cling to the Union 
Flag for nothing; indeed, there is evidence that it conferred 
considerable ‘privileges, both at home and in foreign ports, and 
we find, in 1664, the Duke of York instructing the Navy Board 
to empower the vessels employed by the victualler to wear Jacks 
of such dimensions as they should judge fitting (Admy. Lib. 24.) 


In 1674 a further Royal Proclamation*was issued. | As this 
is of importance, and is not given by the writers referred to, it 
will be necessary to quote largely from it:—*‘ Whereas by 
ancient Usage no Merchant Ship — to bear the Jack, which 
is for Distinction appointed for ‘his Majesties ships; Neverthe- 
less, His Majesty is informed, that divers of His Majesties 
Subjects have of late presumed to wear His Majesties Jack on 
board their Ships employed in Merchant Affairs, and thinking 
to evade the Punishment : for the same, bear Jacks in sha 
and mixture, of Colours, so little different from those of His 
Majesty, as not to be without difficulty distinguished therefrom ; 
Which practice is found attended with manifold Inconveniences : 
For prevention whereof’ for’ the future, His'' Majesty: hath 
thought fit . . . strictly to Charge’ and Command all “His 
Subjects whatsoever, That from henceforth they do not presume 
to wear His Majesties Jack (commonly called The Union’ Jack) 
in any of their Ships or Vessels, without Particles Warrant 
for their so doing: . ; And’ His Majesty doth hereby’ further 
command all His Loving Subjects,’ that without such Warrant 
as aforesaid, ion. aaa not’ to wear on’ board their Ships or 
Vessels ioe te made’ in imitation of His Majesties; or’ any 
other Flags, Jacks, or Ensigns’ whatsoever; ‘than those usually 
heretofore worn on Merchant Ships, viz., The Flag and Jack 
White, with a Red Cross (commonly called St. George’s Cross) 
passing’ quite through the ‘same; and the: Ensign Red, with the 

like od y a Canton White, at the upper Corner thereof ‘next 
to the’Staff.”’ ; } ideies 


-. Pepys’ papers, at Cambridge Contain’ several references to 
the Union Flag as the “ Union or Jack Flag,”” in notes written 
about 1687. a 

In 1694,a Proclamation similar to that of 1674 was issued, 
requiring..Merchant Ships not,to use.the Union. Jack. or, any 
Pendants of Ships of War, but to.use the Flag and Jack White, 





1 Possibly it means that no more red or white Jacks, &c., were to be made 
these, with;rope and canvas, having evidently been surreptitiously:sold to the 
Merchant Service ;, the. words are .‘‘ and; His Majesty. hath appointed. that the 
Flags; Jacks; and Pendents of His, Majestie’s ships shall henceforth be made 
of Red, White and Blew to the end the offenders ‘herein may not. pretend 
ignorance or mistake.” 

P2 
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etc. Letters of Marque were ordered to wear in addition a 
“* Red Jack having the Union Jack in the upper canton next 
the Staff.’"? But the Merchant Service was obdurate, and in 
1702 a further Proclamation was issued in almost identical'terms. 


In 1707 the Merchant Service was again told that it must 
not wear the Naval Flags, Jacks or Pendants, or imitations 
thereof, and the Red Ensign of 1694.was made the proper 
distinguishing flag of British Merchant Ships. ' Except for the 
preamble establishing a Red Ensign with the Union in the upper 
canton for Merchant Ships in place of the older form, and the 
absence of provision of any. ‘‘ Jack’’ for a Merchant Vessel 
other than a Letter of Marque, this Proclamation is almost 
identical with the two preceding. 

A similar Proclamation was issued on the alteration of the 
flag consequent on the legislative union with Ireland in 1801. 


But the absence of any provision for a “‘ Jack” for Mer- 
chant Vessels did not mean that no “‘ Jack’? was to be worn. 
As late as 1808 the King’s Regulations direct that the White 
Jack with St. George’s Cross is to be flown by merchant ships, 
though this provision had disappeared in the next edition (1824). 

By an Admiralty Order of the preceding year (7th July, 
1823) Merchant Ships were forbidden to use the Union Jack 
as a signal flag unless it had a white border one-fifth of its 
breadth. Apparently this must.have replaced the old St. 
George’s Jack, although no mention is made of any. Merchant 
Jack in the 1824 Regulations, for in 1864 the Order abolishing 
the Red, White and Blue Squadrons speaks of ‘‘The Red Ensign 
and Union Jack with a, white border, continuing, as at present, 
the national colours for all other British ships.’ Probably the 
use of a Jack by merchant craft was now rad ly dying out. 
Flagbooks of 1845 and 1875 describe the White-bordered Union 
as “‘Merchant Jack,’’ but. after.this date it. is called simply 
** Pilot Jack.’” - 

I do not trace any erroneous use of the term ‘‘ Union Jack ’’ 
prior to 1833. An Admiralty Circular of 4th July in that year 
establishing the Flags to be flown by a ship in’ which the 
Sovereign -was present ordered that the ‘‘ Union Jack’’ should 
be flown at the mizen top-gallant, mast head. After this time 
the mistaken use of the word becomes more common. An 
order in Council of 1869 speaks of the ‘‘ Union Jack having 
been established as the distinguishing flag to be borne by the 
Admiral of the Fleet,’ and this erroneous expression only 
disappeared from the King’s Regulations at the last revision 


(1906). 








1 This Red Jack is certainly older. It is mentioned by Pepys in notes 
written about 1687 as “the Budgee Jack now familiarly used abroad 
(as lately by St. Loe).”” The name according to early flagbooks is derived 


from Bougie near Algiers. 
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We now see why the Union Flag became known as the 
**Union Jack.’’ From its first inception, or at any rate from 
a period shortly after, and except for nine years during the 
Commonwealth, it had been flown on the bowsprit of H.M. 
Ships, while from 1634 its use, except for occasional appearances 
as a flag of command, had been restricted to this purpose. 
After the old St. George’s ag 3 had disappeared, the Union 
remained the sole British Jack, and, as the older was forgotten, 


the name, originally only appropriate to the flag as flown in 
one special position, became transferred to the Flag itself. 


Why a flag on the bowsprit should be called a Jack is 
another story. 





MEDIAEVAL SHIPS. IN. PAINTED. GLASS AND 
ON SEALS. 
Noel. 
By H. H. BRinoey. 


[It need scarcely be pointed out, that, though seals have 
for long been recognised as a valuable source of information 
for the ships of the Middle Ages, few students have hitherto 
attempted to make use of the many stained glass windows in 
which ships are represented.—ED.| 





THE lower portion of the tracery of the east window of 
Malvern Priory Church consists of twelve lights, each of which 
is occupied by the figure of an Apostle. In the fourth light 
from the south is St. Jude, whose right hand supports a model 
of a ship. The glass of this window dates from between 1440 
and 1460, and the ship (Fig. 1) borne by St. Jude represents 
the short one-masted vessel with high freeboard and consider- 
able sheer which was perhaps still the commonest craft at *he 
time the painting was executed. The artist omitted much, and 
not everything that he drew is accurate. The ship is so small 
and occupies so high a place in the window, that to make out 
its details from the floor a glass must be used. With this 
assistance we see that the aft end of the poop is cut off by the 
mullion of the light, and that the planking of the stern is at 
the present day incomplete, a_piece of yellow glass of more 
recent date having been inserted here, probably in repair. 
The mast, instead of being amidships, or a little forward 
thereof, as in vessels of the time, is well abaft the midships 
line. Its position and also its unusual rake aft seem to result 
from a desire to show the face of the Apostle without any 
intervening objects. The mast is stayed by three very heavy 
ropes. Two of the ropes are probably shrouds, but nothing 
is seen of how they are made fast to the hull. The third, as 
thick as the others, runs to the poop, and this may be a -back 
stay or a halyard. The only other fitting of the mast is a 
fighting top, which is rarely omitted in medizval pictures of 
ships. -The lozenge-shaped object in the top seems to be the 
masthead drawn in a conventional manner. 

It thus appears that the ship represents very. imperfectly 
the craft of her day and is hardly worth describing, were it 
not that she has one feature which is interesting and indeed 
puzzling. Just under the head is a rope—there is no doubt 
that it is that, for the strands are painted as clearly as in the 
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shrouds—passed twice round over the gunwales. No fall or 
anything else suggestive of ground tackle is shown. What is 
this rope? From its position it can hardly be a fender. 


When I wrote my query on the subject [THE MARINERS’ 
Mirror, No. 1, p. 32] these ropes round the stem-head struck 
me as either an artist’s convention, or at least a piece of gear 
represented imperfectly ; but since then I have noticed the same 
arrangement in several naval and other seals of the XIVth 
and XVth centuries. Of these, two are in the Kettle Taylor 
collection of Seals in the Museum of the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. One is ‘‘ Sigillum commune ville et hundrede de 
Tenterden.’’ This Kentish Seal is also in the British Museum 
{Catalogue of Seals, No. 5454]. The head of the ship thereon is 
sketched in Fig. 2. The warp is passed round the stem three 
times; and the turns are not close together as in the Malvern 
example, but are evidently rather slack. The strands of the rope 
are not shown. The pe be seal at Greenwich showing these 
ropes I cannot identify, as it bears no inscription, and unfor- 
tunately there is no catalogue of the valuable Taylor col- 
lection. Moreover, this seal is not in the British Museum. It 
may, however, be referred with some approach to certainty to 
the XVth century, as the one-masted ship it bears (Fig. 3) 
has the usual characteristics of the vessels on Admirals’ Seals 
of the age, while the arms of England on the sail, quarterly 
France modern and England, fix it as later than 1405. The 
warp is passed twice round the stem with the turns well apart. 
The lower turn pinches the stem in a curious manner, and as 
the impression is good, this and the broken outline suggest 
that the engraver did not do his work very carefully. e 
strands of the warp are, however, shown clearly, and pains 
were taken to give details of the “‘ fore-stage.”” The knobbed 
posts or stanchions above its rail are curious, and perhaps were 
ornamental; they seem the same kind of thing as is depicted » 
in the Malvern window described later. 


Among the seals in the British Museum which are 
catalogued under ‘‘ Admiralty,’’ there are four in which t'-e 
ship has stem ropes similar to those described. The arrange- 
ment is always essentially the same, and a brief mention will 
be sufficient. ie are, in chronological order: 1. Seal of 
Edward, Earl of Rutland, Admiral of England, 1391. This 
seal has been added since the Catalo was published ; its 
MS. reference is Ixxxix [add. ch. 40865). This is the only 
instance I can find among the seals of the warp passed four 
times round the stem. e turns are slightly separated and 
equidistant. Strands not shown. 


2. Seal of Richard Cletherowe, Admiral of the West, 1406 
[Cat. No. 1042]. Warp in three turns, separated and diverging 
slightly. Strands shown clearly. 
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3. Seal of ‘Thomas ‘Beaufort, and: Duke of Exeter, Earl 
of Dorset, Admiral of England, Aquitaine-and Ireland, 1416-26 
Cat; No. 1043]... Warp:in:two.turns,:separated and divergent. 
Strands not shown. The: turns are very faintly if at all shown 
in their lower part, and:are wnder the planking in places. This 
may be due to carelessness of the engraver, and indeed in 
this seal the panels of the “‘ fore-stage ’’ are’ also: shown im- 
| peewerea a fault which does not seem: to lie with the impression. 
ettigrew, “‘Collectanea Archzologica;’’ i., 1862, pl.' xv. 2, 
figures another seal of Thomas Beaufort, which does not appear 
= be in the somes Museum. Here there are three turns of 
the warp, separated, and their upper parts covered by a curious 
oval ‘plate:or board, on which the bowspiit seems to rest.: It 
hides the rail, and isan unexplained fitting which I have not 
found in any other case. 


4. Another English Admiral’s Seal of the XVth century 
in the British Museum. » Warp in three turns, separated and 
equidistant. Strands not shown. The rail of the fore-stage 
knobs resembling those on the unidentified seal at Green- 
wi e 

5- Seal of Sub-Admiralty of England [Cat. No. 1041]. 
This seal is ascribed to the XVth century, and the Catalogue 
suggests that the white hart lodged borne on the poop flag 
indicates the reign of King Edward IV. Warp in three turns, 
diverging. Strands shown on two lower turns. 


The comparative frequency of these ‘‘ stem-ropes ’’ on seals 
suggests that they represent a real fitting. They and an anchor 
seem to be mutually exclusive. The latter either catted or 
fished is not uncommon on seals, but if it is depicted there are 
no ‘‘stem-ropes ’’: it is curious that these ropes do not occur, 
or at least they are rare, in pictures of the age to which the 
seals belong. There is no instance of them in the very carefully 
drawn ships in John Rous’ MS. “ Life of Richard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick,’’ (Cottonian MS. Julius E. IV., Art. 6). 
M. de la Ronciére (‘‘ Histoire de la Marine Francaise,” i., 
Pp. 472) reproduces a picture of ships of the XVth century, in 
which one has something very like the ropes, but what is shown 
may be strips of wood or metal. Search among early pictures 
is necessary before a decision can be taken as to the meaning of 
these ropes round the stem. 


Malvern Priory Church contains another painting of a 
ship (Fig. 4) about a quarter of a century later than that which 

have described. In the window of 1502 in the 
north transept are Adam, Noah and David, with their 
emblems. The ship of Noah is a medel supported in his 
hands. The hull has such great sheer as to be almost crescent- 
shaped. The artist bestowed much care on the fore-stage or 
forecastle, which bears along its rail seven ornaments, ap- 
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parently fleurs-de-lis. In proportion to the hull this fore-stage 
is as long as in any pictures of:the:age. . Its fore-end:is cut off 
by the leading: of) the»glass, but in: the sketch: I have ventured 
to restore it. The/shert poop:has similar ornaments.’ The mast 
is mueh 'too: high! for the 4ength: of hull, ‘and carries a tub-like 
top,’ but-no: topmast.: “Besides two shrouds on either side, with 
ratlines, the>only..nigging isa tope-which is perhaps intended 
for a halyard. _Shrouds:were nearly ‘always shown’ made fast 
to the mast just below the top, ‘or elsé: coming: from its floor, 
but in this Malvern ship they were: evidently drawn carelessly. 
The leading of the glass:cuts short the after yardsarm, though 
it is-a good deal longer than ithe other.’ But little of the furled 
sail is seen} what is-showncis made fast with gaskets.: “The 
parrell is shown clearly. In this painting there:is certainly more 
technical knowledge than in the:ship: of St. Jude. 


We bave to remember how ignorant’ ‘of nautical matters 
nearly all early artists :and seal: engravers were} but though 
we can accept no one picture: as: showing: us What a:ship was 
like throughout, much may be learned of the details. of rig an? 
fittings from these sources. 
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THE KING. 


The King has been graciously. pleased to ap; rove of the appoi 
; i Dn gr ¢ e ppointmhent of 
Admiral Sir L. A. ‘Beaumont, K.C,B.;; K.C.M.G., as First ‘and Principal: Naval 


Aide-de-Camp to His Majesty. 








The following are the principal appointments which have 

ng = Suar Pe  tinetert Sr 

Tice-Admiral—H.§8.H. Prince Louis of Batten G.C,B., G.C.V50,, : 
K.C.M.G., to command of Third and Fourth Divisnns of, Fite aay 
Captains—F. W. Caulfield to Royal Arthur; E. H. Mowbray to Suffolk; 
H. H. Bruce to Defence; D. St. A, Wake to Trince Gecrge; 
Hon. H. G. Brand,’ M.V.0O., to Bellona and command of Second 
Destroyer Flotilla; E. P. Back to Leviathan and as Flag-Captain to Rear- 
Admiral Bradford; E..H. Heaton-Ellis, M.V.O., to’ Good Hope and as 
Flag-Captain to: Rear-Admiral Burney; C. 8. Hieckley; M:V.0:; to Ganges 
for command of Shotley Training Establishment; C. B. Miller, to Edgar. 
Commander—N,: L, Stanley to Philomel. 


Vice-Admiral H.8.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O , 
etc., is to succeed Vice-Admiral Sir George Neville, K.C.B., C.V.0., whose 
period of service in command of .the Third and Fourth Divisions of the 
Home Fleet expires on the 24th prox. Prince Louis will hoist his flag on 
board the first-class battleship Africa, which has. been selected to. relieve 
the first-class battleship Bulwark, as flagship of the Third and, Fourth 
Divisions. 


Rear-Admiral R. H. Peirse, M:V.0., hoisted his: flag. on, board the 
first-class battleship St. Vincent..on the 5th ult. at) Portsmouth, in-suc- 
cession to Rear-Admiral F. C.D. Sturdee, .C.M.G.,' as; Rear-Admiral. in 
the First Division of the Home Fleet, and on the same day, at_ Devonport. 
Rear-Admiral R. B, Farquhar hoisted his flag on board the first-class 
armoured cruiser King Alfred, in command of the Devonport, Sub-Division 
of the Home Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral A. A. C. Galloway. 

The first-class battleship Triumph arrived at Sheerness on the 5th 
ult, from the Mediterranean, paid off. on the 11th ult., recommissioned 
the following day for a further term of service in the Mediterranean, and 
left Sheerness again on the 16th to rejoin the Mediterranean Fleet off 
Vigo. 


The first-class battleship Lord Nelson paid off at Sheerness on the 11th 
ult. and recommissioned the following day for a further term of service 
_ in the Home Fleet; the Lord Nelson has been transferred from the Ist 
to the 2nd Division of the Home Fleet. , 

The first-class battleship Hibernia paid off at Devonport on the 11th 
ult. and ‘recommissioned on the following, day for a further term of service 
as flagship of the Rear-Admiral in the 2nd Division of the Home Fleet. 
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The first-class battleship Bellerophon paid off at Portsmouth on the 
3lst ult., recommissioning the following dey for a further period of service 
in the ams Fleet. 

The three submarines “ C36,” ‘‘C37,”’ and ‘* C38,” which are proceed- 
ing to Hongkong, where they will be stationed, left Portemouth on the 
8th inst. for Malta, escorted by the second-class cruisers Bonaventure and 
Diana; they proceed to Malta under their own steam, but from that port 
are to be towed by the second-class cruiser Diana. 

The first keel plates of the two new battleships King George V. and 
Centurion were officially laid down at Portsmouth and Devonport respec- 
tively. No official particulars of these ships or the two others belonging 
to the same class, the Audacious and Ajax have been made known, but 
it is believed that they will be approximately 564 feet long between per- 
pendiculars and 600 feet over all, with a beam of 89 feet and a displade- 
ment of between 23,000 and 24,000 tons; the main armament to consist °f 
ten 18.5-inch guns, the same as in the Orion Class, with a powerful secon- 
dary armament of 4-inch guns and three 21-inch torpedo-tubes. 





Health of the Navy for 1909.—Introduction.—In the present. report 
ene alteration will be found from the reports of previous years. 

Owing to the reorganisation of the Fleet in March, 1909, the Channel 
Fleet was absorbed into and became part of the Home Fleet. 

Consequently the returns: from the Channel Fleet for the period 
prior to this reorganisation have been wane’ in those from the Home 
Fleet. 





Total Force. 

The returns for the Total Force for the year 1909 show a continuous 
improvement in the general health of the Fleet as compared with the 
preceding 5 years. Not only are the case, invaliding, and death ratios for 
the year under review lower than the average ratios for the last 5 years, 
but the average loss of service for each person has again dropped from 
10-8 to 9-76 days. The final invaliding ratio also shows a small decrease 
in comparison with the previous 5 years’ average. 

The Total Force, corrected for time, ia the year 1909, was 112,700, 
and the total number of cases of disease and injury entered on the sick 
list was 72,540, which gives a ratio of 643-65 per 1,000, a decrease of 
75-34 as compared with the average ratio for the preceding 5 years. 

The number of entries per man for disease and injury was:—Home 
Station, ‘76; Home Fleet, -56; Atlantic Fleet, -62; Mediterranean, -61; 
North America and West Indies with Fourth Cruiser Squadron, ‘71; 
China, -71; East Indies, -95; Australia, ‘61; Cape of Good Hope, -56; 
and the Irregular List, -85. For the Total Force the average was ‘64, a 
decrease of ‘05 as compared with 1908. 

The average number of men sick daily was 3,015°25, giving a ratio 
of 26:75 per 1,000, a decrease of 2-84 in comparison with the previous 
5 years. The total number of days’ sickness on board and in hospital 
was 1,100,568, which represents an average loss of service of 9°76 days 
for each person—a decrease of 1-04 in comparison with the average for the 
preceding 5 years. 
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The ratio per 1,000 of men sick daily on the various stations was:— 
Home Station, 3542; Home Fleet, 23:19; Atlantic Fleet, 24:01; Mediter- 
ranean, 23°88; North’ America and West Indies and Fourth Cruiser 
Squadron, 25°42; China, ‘28:09; East Indies, 25:78; Australia, 20-41 ; 
Cape of Good Hope, 20°14; and the Irregular List, 45°76. For the Total 
Force the ratio was 26:75. The Cape of Good Hope shows the lowest sick 
rate, and, as in the preceding 4 years, the Irregular List shows the 
highest. 

‘The average number of men sick daily under the different diseases 
will be found in the Medieal Statistical Returns of the Total Force, 
Table No. 1. 

The total number invalided was 2,007,1 which gives a ratio per 1,000 
of 17-8, a decrease of 4:3 per 1,000 in comparison with the average ratio 
for the preceding 5 years. The total number of persons finally invalided 
was 1,764 (as shown on Table No. 1 of the Total Force), of whom 66 were 
invalided after refusing operative treatment (see page 149). The ratio per 
1,000 of final invalidings was 15°65, a decrease of -86 per 1,000 as 
compared with the average for the previous 5 years. 

Of the 2,007 invalids, 1,851, giving a ratio of 16:42 per 1,000, were 
for disease, and 156, a ratio of 1°38 per 1,000, were for injury. 

For the invaliding ratios on the several stations, see Medical Statistical 
Returns of the Total Force; Table No. 3. 

In addition to the information given in Tables 1 and 3, a separate 
table, which includes invalids from Marine Head Quarters, will be 
found at pages 14 and 15, giving particulars as to age and length of 
service of all officers and men finally invalided out of the Service. 

In comparison with the average ratios of the previous 5 years, the 
ratio per 1,000 of Force invalided has decreased in the Mediterranean from 
81°49 to 17°64; in China, from 22:68 to 17-48; in the East Indies, from 
34°37 to 25°53; in Australia, from 18-41 to 9:79; Cape of Good Hope, from 
22:14 to 14:15; Atlantic Fleet, from 23°86 (4. years’ average) to 16:29; 
North America and West Indies with Fourth Cruiser Squadron, from 
18°51 (4 years’ average) to 16:04; in the Home Fleet, as compared with 
an average of the Home and Channel Fleets for 1908, from 15°86 to 14°15; 
and on the Home Station, as compared with 1908, from 27:98 to 26°42. 
Only in the Irregular List has there been a fractional increase, vis., from 
16°81 to 16°85. 

The total number of deaths was 362, giving a ratio of 321 per 1,000, 
a decrease of ‘54 in comparison with the average ratio for the last 
5 years. Of this number, 258, or 2°28 per 1,000, were due to disease, and 
104, giving a ratio of ‘92 per 1,000, to injury. 

The ratio of deaths from disease and injury on the several Fleets and 
Stations will be found in the Medical Statistical Returns of the Total 
Force, Table No. 8. 

1This number includes men temporarily invalided from Foreign 
Stations, many of whom are again able to join the Active Force... The 
number finally invalided represents the waste of the Service from this 
cause during the year. 
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In comparison with the death ratios of. the preceding 5 years, the 
ratio per 1,000 decreased. from, 3°94 to 2-0l.in the Mediterranean; from 
4-02:to nil at the Cape of Good Hope; from 4-02 to 1°12. in the Irregular 
List ; from 3-02°(4 years’ | average) to,2°32 in the Atlantic Fleet; from 3:1 
(4 years’ average) to 246'in the. North America ‘and. West: Indies, with 
Fourth Cruiser Squadron; and from 4:05.(average of the Home and 
Channe! Fleets for 1908) to 2:73 in the Home Fleet. 


There were increases in 4 stations, viz., in China, the East Indies, 
and Australia, from 5 years’ averages of 4°15, 7-83, and 4:19, respectively, 
to 4°78, 9°04, and 6°52, and on the Home Station, where the ratio was 
4:11 as compared with 3°04 in 1908. 

A table (No. 4) will be found in the Medical Statistical Returns of 
the Total Force showing the ratios, per 1,000. of Force of all cases of 
disease and injury entered on the sick list, invalided and dead, on the 
various stations during the year. 





The warships, exclusive of torpedo-boats and submarines, 
General. launched during the year 1910, with their tonnage, I.H.P., 
and estimated speed, were as follows :— 
Great Britain.—First-class battieships: Orion, 22,500 tons, 27 ,000:1.5.P. 
21 knots speed; Colossus and Hercules, both of 20,250 tons, 25,000 I.S.P., 
and 21 knots speed. First-class armoured, cruiser; Lion, 26,000 tons, 
70,000 I.8.P., and 30 knots speed. Second-class protected cruisers: Wey- 
mouth, Falmouth, 5,300 tons, 22,000 I.8.P., and 26 knots speed; Bristol, 
4,800 tons, 22,000 I.8.P., and 25 knots speed. Third-class cruiser Blonde, 
8,350 tons, 18,600 I.8.P., and 25 knots speed. Destroyers: Acorn, Alarm, 
Brisk, Cameleon, Comet, Hope, Larne, Lyra, Nemesis, Nereide, Redpole, 
Rifleman, Ruby, Staunch, all of 790 tons, 13,500 1.8.P., an 29 knots 
speed ; Basilisk Mosquito, Nautilus, Pincher, Racoon Rattlesnake, Savage, 
Scorpion, Scourge, Wolverine, of from 870 to 960 tons, 12,750 1.8.P., and 
27 knots speed. : 

Austria-Hungary.—First-class battleship Zrinyi, 14,600 tons, 20,000 
I.H.P., and 20 knots speed. 

Brazil. —Destroyers : Parana, Santa Catherina, 700 tons, 8,000 I.H.P., 
and 27 knots speed. 

France.—First-class battleship; Vergniaud, 18,400. tons, 22,500 1.8.P., 
and 19 knote speed. Destroyers: Aspirant. Herbert, Bouchier, Dague,, En- 
seigne Henry, Faulx, 746 tons, 12,500 1.H.P., and 31 knots speed; Cava- 
lier, 450 tons, 8,500 I.H.P., and 28 knots speed. 


Germany.—Firat-class battleship : Oldenburg, -no. reliable: details avail- 
able, but it is believed that. her displacement is about 22,000 tons... First- 
class armoured cruiser: Moltke, no official details available, but it is 
believed that she has a displacement of 22,500 tons, is to develop 70,000 
1.8.P., and have a speed of 28 knots. Destroyers: 12, with a displace- 
ment of 650 tons, 16,000 I.H.P., and a speed of 32 knots. 


Greece.—First-class armoured cruiser: Giorgio-Aweroff, 10,100 tons, 
20,000 I.H.P., and 23 knots speed. 
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Italy.—First-class battleship: | Dante-Alighieri, 19,250 tons, 29,000 
1.8.P., and 23 knots speed.:. Destroyers: Corazziere, Garibaldi, 375 tons, 
6,000 LH.P,, and 28.5. knots speed. 

Japan.—First-class battleship: Kawachi, 20,800 tons, 25,500 I.H.P., 
and 20.5 knots speed. Destroyer: Umikase, 1,170 tons, 21,000 I.H.P., and 
33 knots speed. 

The Netherlands.—Destroyers: Frei, Wolf, 435 tons, 7,500 I.H.P., and 
30 knots speed. 


Russia.—First-class gun-boats: Grosa, Schval, Schtorm, Taifun, 
Smertsch, Oragan, Wichrya, Wyuga, 950 tons, 250, L H.P., and 11 knots 
speed. 

United States.—First-class' battleship: Florida, 28,400 tons, 28,000 
1.H.P.,.and 20:5 knots speed. Destroyers: Burrows,’ Drayton, Mayrant, 
McCall, Pawlding, Perkins, Sterrett, Walke, Warrington, ‘900 tons, 12,000 
I.H.P., and 29.5 knots; speed. 

Uidiguay —Third-class cruiser: Uruguay, 1,400 tons, 5,700 I.H.P., and 
23 knots speed. 


Great Britain has this year recovered the lead in the matter of the 
total tonnage of warships launched in 1910 (exclusive of submarines and 
torpedo boats), which for the last two years has ‘been. held by. Germany. 
The figures approximately for the four leading Naval Powers are (allow- 
ing the German Oldenburg to have about the same displacement. as our,own 
Orion) ‘as follows: —115,466 tons; Germany, 52,800 tons; United States, 
31,500 tons; France, 22, 876. tons, 


According to Lloyd’s Annual Summary. for 1910, the number. and.dis- 
placement. of warships of 100 tons and upwerds was as follows:-—Great 
Britain—No. 43, displacement, 133,525 tons; Germany—No. 21,, displace- 
ment, 49,024 tons; United States—No. 13, displacement, 30,257 tons. 
France—No. 12, displacement; 24,068.tons. Japan—No.°3, displacement, 
23,100 tons. ., Italy—-No; 4,,displacement,' 19,374 tons. - Russia—Not given. 
Other Powers—No., .26, displacement, 31,451 tons. Total—No. 122,. dis- 
placement, 310,854 tons. 





The New « Dreadnought ” Battleships.—Some account of 
Argentine the ‘hew Argentine Dreadnoughts has now been received 
‘ from Buenos Ayres. While the Fore River Company will 
be responsible for thé contract for both vessels, which it is proposed to 
name Rivadavia and Moreno, the second will be cnstructed by the New 
York Shipbuilding Company. 
The Argentine ships will ‘have a displacement of 27,500. tons, with 
a draught of 27 feet in ‘trial trim, and not exceeding 30 feet when 
completely loaded: ‘Twelve 12-inch guns will be placed in pairs in ‘six 
turrets, the fore and aft pairs of turrets being superimposed. Those 
forward are to be not less than 25 feet above the normal line of flotation ; 
the central turrets are to be 22 feet, and those on the poop 17 feet above 
the load line. ‘These heights coincide with English practice, smaller 
elevation than 20 feet being thought to produce bad sea qualities. Super- 
structure has been entirely done away with, so as not to obstruct the 
field of fire. The torpedo-defence guns are twelve 6-inch, disposed in 
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the central casemate, and twelve 4-inch on the top of the four central 
turrets and at the sides of the bridge. The guns are to be supplied by 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. The movement of the turrets will be 
triple—electric, hydraulic, and by hand. The gun power is as follows :— 


Calibre tei Na ‘ae ee 12-inch. 6-inch. 4-inch. 
Weight of projectile... we 867 Ibs. 105 Ibs. 33 Ibs. 
Initial velocity... aa ie 3,000 feet. 3,000 feet. 3,000 feet. 
Muzzleenergy ... aig ... 16,890 tons. 2,028 tons. 640 tons. 
Rapidity of firing per minute ... 2 6 to8 12 


The 12-inch guns are to be capable of perforating armour of 14 inches 
thick at 6,000 métres. The centres of the 6-inch guns will be 19 feet 
6 inches above the normal load line so as to avoid the necessity for 
closing the ports in a rough sea. The main armour belt will extend for 
250 feet in the centre, and 4 feet 9 inches above and 3 feet 4 inches 
under the normal water line, the uniform thickness being 12 inches. 
The armoured band will extend 75 feet toward poop and bow to the 
barbettes, but with the thickness of 10 inches only. Above the principal 
belt of armour for the whole length of 400 feet there will be armour 
of 9 inches in the lower part and § inches in the upper part. to, the 
height of the main deck. The bow and poop will also be protected by 
armour of 6 and 4 inchés respectively. On the main deck there will be 
a@ casemate with armour of 6 inches, in which the 6-inch guns will be 
placed. The bases of the funnels will be protected to 15 feet from the 
deck with a special steel plate 14 inches thick. The total weight of 
the armour, barbettes, turrets, etc., will be 7,000 tons. The bottom of 
the ship will be protected against submarine mines with 660 tons of 
nickel steel. 


All the machinery and powder magazines are to be at least’ four 
matres distant from the hull, while the divisional compartments will form 
a kind of triple protective shell against torpedo attacks and submarine 
mines. 


The turbine engines will be in three separate and independent com- 
partments, and the boilers will be in six compartments, divided into two 
groups. The capacity of the coal-bunkers is 4,000 tons and there will 
be tanks for 660 tons of petroleum. The turbines will develop 39,500-H.P. 
with 25 millimetres of pressure of air in the boilers,. This; with a 
displacement of 27,500 tons, will give a speed of 22} miles an hour for 
eight successive hours. With this speed, the radius of action will be 
3,600 miles; at a speed of 15 miles the radius will be 7,200, and with 
11 miles an hour 10,100 miles. The cost of each ship will be £2,500,000. 


The first of the battleships is to be completed in two years and the 
second three months later. The price of the vessels, £2,190,000 each, 
includes all guns and ammunition, but not torpedoes. .Eighty rounds for 
each of the large guns, 300 for the 6-inch, and 350 for the small guns 
are to be supplied. The torpedo tubes are of 53 centimétres (20}-inch) 
calibre. 
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The following were the principal tenders for the Argentine battle- 


ships : — 

1. Fore River, United States, a ship of 27,900 tons; speed 22.5 
knots; 12-inch armour; at the price of £2,190,000; delivered in from 
24 to 27 months (whose tender has since been accepted). 

2. Ansaldo, Italy, a ship of 25,600 tons; speed 22 knots; 10-inch 
armour; price, £2,200,000; delivered in from 24 to 28 months. 

8. Forges & Chantiers, France, a ship of 25,170 tons; speed 22 knots; 
10-inch armour; price, £2,200,000; delivered in 29 months, 

4. Armstrong & Vickers, England (four proposals), ships of 29,060 
and 28,040 tons each; speed 24 and 22 knots; 12-inch armour; prices, 
£2,500,750 and £2,450,750 respectively ; delivered in 33 months. 

5. Blohm & Voss, Germany (three proposals), a ship of 25,900 tons; 
speed 22°5 knots; 12-inch armour; price, £2,304,000; delivered in 30 
months. . 

The type of engines proposed by Fore River was Curtiss or Parsons; 
all the others offered Parsons, which is the class desired by the Argentine 
Government. The prices of the different contractors, work out as follows: 
American, £78°3 per ton; Italian, £85°9 per ton; English, £86°3 per ton; 
French, £87°4 per ton; German, £88-2 per ton. 

Captain Capeola, Secretary of the Argentine Naval Commission, is 
reported as saying that the reason why the contracts for the two 
Argentine battleships were awarded to the Fore River Company is that 
better ships can be obtained for ths price in the United States than in 
England. ‘‘The reason why the United States tender was lower than 
the English,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘ is that steel for construction 
work and armour-plating is a great deal cheaper in the United States 
than in England. Wages are higher there, but the contractors will save 
@ considerable amount on the steel, and are able to obtain it more 
cheaply owing to the manipulations of the Steel Trust.’’—Page’s Weekly. 
and Scientific American. 








France. The following are the principal premotions and appoint- 
ments which have been made :— 

Vice-Admirals—H. A. Jauréguiberry to be Inspector-General of the 
Fleets in Home Waters; L.V. Marin-Darbel to be Commander-in-Chief of 
the 5th Arrondissement Maritime (Toulon). Rear-Admirals—P. Auvert to 
be Chief of the General Staff of the Navy; L. R. Dartige du Fournet 
to command of a Division of the First Squadron; H. A. Calloch de 
Kérillis to be Major-General at Rochefort. Capitaines de Vaisseau—H. 
A. Calloch de Kérillis to be Rear-Admiral; A. F, Fatou to Jules-Ferry; 
J. A. Habert to Danton; E. A. Papaix to Mirabeau; L. Jourden 
to Dupetit-Thouars; P. J. Gouts to Kléber. Capitaines de Frégate 
—A. F. Fatou to Capitaine de Vaisseau; A. P. Morache to Typhon and 
command of Cherbourg Torpedo Flotilla. 





Gun Armament of the New Battleships.—The Superior Vouncil of the 
Navy held a meeting on the 16th ult. for the purpose of considering the 
gun armament of the new French battleships, and particularly the advisa- 
bility of adopting a larger calibre than the 12-inch. 

An article in the Temps remarks that this is a question of first im- 
portance, as it is already evident that the battleships to be commenced 
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in 1911 will not be identical with the Jean Bart and Courbet, only just 
commenced. 

The article continues :—‘‘ The evolution of the Dreadnought type is 
in the direction of a continuelly more powerful fighting engine, and all 
Navies seem now to have abandoned the principle of homogeneity, finding 
it most important to increase the protection of the vessel and develop the 
power of attack. It is said that the (French) Admiralty consider 23,000 
tons the limit to be usefully employed in a battleship suitable for our 
existing Naval Ports and maritime requirements, but this is rather put- 
ting the cart before the horse—our ships are not mede for our ports, but, 
on the contrary, the ports and dockyards should adapt. themselves to the 
necessities of the defence of the country.” : 

In the struggle going on to evolve the most powerful type of ship, 
one improvement succeeds another, and each vessel laid down shows an 
advance on her predecessor either in the number or the position or the 
power of the guns. The German Navy has twice changed the calibre of 
the heavy artillery in three years, and the disposition of the turrets for 
the heavy guns has been changed four times in England since the first 
Dreadnought. 

Given the same calibre of gun, the comparative power of two ships 
depends in great measure on their disposition; a number of guns is not 
the only thing necessary: they must also be able to concentrate their fire 
on the enemy, and superiority will fall to the ship whose guns are so dis- 
posed that the greatest number can be brought to bear at the same time 
within the largest are of training. 

Comparing the Sebastopol (Russia), Wyoming (U.S8.), Riradavia 
(Argentine), and Jean-Bart (France), which all mount the same number 
(twelve) 12-in. guns differently disposed, we find that the Russian battle- 
ship rrounts hers in four 3-gun turrets in the middle line, the U.S. ship 
hes six 2-gun turrets also in the middle line, the Argentine six 2-cun 
turrets, four in the middle line and one on each broadside en 
échelon, and the Jean-Bart six 2-gun turrets, four in the middle line and 
one on each broadside, but opposite each other and not échelon. <A foreign 
writer criticises our arrangement and says: ‘‘ The French have sacrificed 
a sixth part of the offensive power of their ship in the most important 
bearing so as to increase the power of ahead and astern fire, and for the 
greater part of a battle it is certain that one of the two broadside turrets 
of the Jean-Bart will be perfectly useless.” This is enough to show that 
we should not build any more Jean-Barts. 

How, therefore, should the guns be disposed in our new 1911 battle- 
ships? In America and in England they place all their guns in the 
middle line. The U.S. have rix 12-in. 2-gun turrets so pleced, and the 
latest English battleship, the Orion, carries ten 13.5-in. guns mounted in 
five 2-gun turrets, also placed in the middie line. It is said that the new 
battleship to be built at Portsmouth will displace from 27,000 to 28,000 
tons, and will carry twelve 13.5-in. guns, so she will be the most, powerful 
battleship actually under construction. Cen we afford to build less power- 
ful vessels? M. Bertin, ex-Director of the Technical Section at the 
Ministry of Marine, says: ‘‘It is useless to discuss the pros and cons of 
large displacements inaugurated by the Dreadnought in 1906 ; they have 
come to stay, and no Navy can think of now building inferior and less 
powerful vessels.’’—Le Temps. 
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Warship Tonnage and Sea Strength.—Even a two-battle- 
United ship programme has not kept the United States up to the 
& Navy building pace of the great Powers, according to the 
annua! statement of the warship tonnage and sea strength prepared by the 
Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department. In the past year Ger- 
many has passed America and gained a good lap on Great Britain in the 
tonnege under construction. The United States is still second in the 
tonnage afloat, but has dropped behind Germany in the tonnage 
authorised. 


Among the other interesting features of this statement is that 
comparatively little has been accomplished by Japan, despite the popular 
impression that she is preparing for war with the United States. Her 
increase in tonnage afloat has been so small during the past two or 
three years that Japan’s Navy has actually dropped back. She has also 
lost in the amount of tonnage under construction. This accounts for 
Japan’s recent awakening and the efforts of her statesmen to get through 
@ monster programme, even larger than that of Germany. It is under- 
stood that, in addition to securing the authorisation of a large tonnage, 
an effort is being made by the progressive leaders to have the battleships 
and cruisers authorised last year enlarged several thousand tons. In this 
connection it is reported that Japan has secretly contracted in England 
for the construction of the first of the 27,000-ton battleships. The plans 
for these battleships call for ten 14-inch guns, the armament being built 
either in England or at Krupp’s. 


France, the figures show, still retains the fourth place, but has lost 
more than Japan, which holds the fifth place. In tonnage afloat’ France 
lost nearly 100,000 tons, or two Dreadnoughts, and she has nothing 
authorised which will improve her standing in the near future. Russia 
gained a little afloat, and lost as much as France in building. Italy, 
ranking seventh, and Austria, last, have gained but slightly. 


Germany gained nearly twenty per cent. in total tonnage, while 
Great Britain advanced not quite twelve per cent. The United States 
has gained little over five per cent. While this country has put nearly 
60,000 tons in service during the past year, it has actually gained 31,000 
tons, owing to the large number of vessels which have been stricken from 
the Navy List. The policy of getting rid of worthless vessels, adopted by 
Secretary Meyer last spring, was a part of his economy programme. In 
addition to the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars in expenses of 
maintaining the Navy, what ships this country does have in commission 
under this policy will be effective and ready for actual war at any time. 


Analysis of the statement indicates that the Dreadnought type has come 
to stay. All of the seven Powers are following the example set by 
England four years ago, when she launched the first Dreadnought as an 
advanced type of.battleship, The United States was the first. to. follow, 
and Germany came close behind with this larger type of fighting ship. 
Even the minor Powers are making efforts in this direction. Brasil has 
two Dreadnoughts, and it is claimed now has under construction the 
largest fighting ship in the world. Argentina has two 28,000-ton Dread- 
noughts building in the United States; Chili is advertising for one: 
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Turkey is thinking of entering the Dreadnought class, and those in 
authority in China are investigating the subject. China, it is under- 
stood, will start her navy with an armoured cruiser or two and a river 
gunboat. 

In the matter of the world’s tonnage the following construction 
figures are given :— 

England.—Tonnage afloat, 1,859,168, an increase of 100,818 during 
the year; tonnage building, 314,670 tons, an increase of 67,147 tons over 
that building last year. Total tonnage built and building, 2,173,838, a 
gain during the year of 167,963. 

Germany.—Built, 66,035, gain of 56,335; building, 297,810, gain of 
86,818. Total built and building, 963,845, making a gain of 143,153. 

United States.—Built, 717,702, gain of 31,757; building, 106,450, a 
gain of 6,211. Total built and building, 824,152, a gain of 38,207. 

France.—Built, 558,306, loss of 46,614; building, 168,925, gain of 
12,487. Total built and building, 725,231, loss of 41,675. 

Japan.—Built, 413,291, gain of 12,487 ; building, 80,380, loss of 13,948. 
Total built and building, 493,671, loss of 33 tons. 

Russia.—Built, 289,113, gain of 29,850; building, 112,850, loss of 
40,637. Total built and building, 401,463, loss of 10,787. 

Italy. —Built, 219,959, gain of 3,921; building, 107,100, a gain of 
63,760. Total built and building, 327,059, a gain of 67,781. 

Austria.—Built, 153,938, a gain of 35,041; building, 55,961, a gain of 
2,241. Total built and building, 209,899, a gain of 41,282. 

The relative order of warship tonnage of the Powers is as follows: — 


Nation. Built. Building. 
Great Britain ... i ies ... 1,859,168 2,175,838 
United States ms bis Lo es 824,162 
Germany fe - veh ... 666,035 963,845 
France ... oe on ae .. 566,306 725,231 
Japan ... ven We oi .. 413,291 493,671 
Russia ... oa bod ne .. 289,113 401,463 
Italy ...... bi oe doe ... 219,959 327 ,059 
Austria ... 163,938 209,899 


The relative standing of the nations in the number of Dreadnoughts 
and other vessels built is shown in the following table: — 


Dread- Armoured De- Sub- 
Nation. noughts. cruisers. stroyers. marines. 
Great Britain... ao 8 39 168 67 
Germany ... os er 10 91 8 
United States Ay 4 12 28 19 
France 0 21 65 69 
Japan 0 11 57 9 
Russia 0 7 97 31 
Italy 0 10 23 7 
Austria 0 3 14 6 


—Army and Navy Journal. 
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The Schneider Torpedo-Testing Station.—Messrs. Schneider & Co. 
have added of late to their specialities the manufacture of automobile 
torpedoes, and in so doing they have rendered France independent of all 
outside sources for this type of weapon. They have signed a contract 
with the French Ministry of Marine for the supply of a number of such 
torpedoes of 450 millimetres (17-7 inches) in diameter, and they decided to 
put down on the French sea-coast a proving station, to be used both 
for regulating these weapons and for carrying out their acceptance testa. 
After considering all the likely locations round the whole French seaboard, 
they selected Léoube Bay, which forms a portion of the Hyéres roadstead, 
in the Mediterranean. This met the conditions required for a submarine 
testing station, as it allowed a free range of at least 5,000 to 6,000 metres 
{about 6,000 yards), a free width of 200 metres (656 feet) at a distance of 
200 metres from the launching-point, and a free width of 500 metres 
(1,640 feet) at a distance of 400 metres (1,312 feet) from the same point, 
@ mean depth below datum of from 9 to 12 metres (30 feet to 40 feet), 
clear water and a satisfactory sea bottom, few currents, there being 
also sufficient shelter against bad weather, and proximity of the site to 
the coast. Even this site has the defect that a depth of 50 feet is not 
found sufficiently near the shore to make it practicable to erect the 
required buildings on land. 


Under these conditions the company decided to construct, at the 
point where this depth is found, and whence the course extends seaward, 
nearly at right angles to the shore, an artificial island to support a 
building containing all the appliances required for regulating and launch- 
ing torpedoes. 

This ingenious project is now accomplished and the touriste and 
fishermen see a many-windowed building, resembling a commodious dwell- 
ing, rising 30 feet above the water and apparently resting on it, 800 feet 
from the shore. The building is made entirely of armoured concrete. 
It was designed by the engineers of the Schneider and Hennebique firms, 
in collaboration, and constructed at the shipyard at La Seyne, 20 nautical 
miles distant from its present site. The lower part of the structure is a 
huge caisson with slightly inclined walls. After ite completion it was 
towed to ite destination by two tugs, very slowly and with many precau- 
tions, on a calm, still night, early in November, 1909. ‘The emplacement 
had been prepared by divers, and a carefully levelled bed of stone, about 
12 feet thick, had been laid on the sea bottom. The caisson was moored 
very exactly over this foundation and gradually sunk by admitting water 
into compartments designed for that purpose. 


The caisson, the greater part of which is submerged, terminates in s 
platform 11 feet above mean sea level. It is almost a solid mass of 
concrete, but contains a subaqueous water-tight chamber, in which are 
placed tubes for launching torpedoes under water. These tubes project 
through the wall of the chamber, and are fitted with water-tight jointe. 
Their outer ends are surrounded by a lock, which, when closed and 
pumped dry, permits examination and repeir of the tubes and their doors. 
At and above the_water line, the caisson is protected by wooden fenders 
from injury by vessels, torpedoes, and other floating objects. 
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A two-story building is erected upon the platform. The lower story 
contains tubes for launching torpedoes above the water level and is 
connected with the chamber beneath by a large opening in the floor. 
After each torpedo has finished its course it will be picked up by a vemsel, 
brought back to the station, hoisted to the platform by tackle running 
on a concrete beam and received in a large recess in the first story, 
whence it will go to the regulating and repair room for further adjust- 
ment. All the hoisting, conveying, and other machinery, including a 
series of railways, a pump for emptying the subaqueous chamber, and air 
compressors for charging the torpedoes, will be operated by electricity 
furnished by two generators, driven by petroleum motors. 

The upper story of the building will contain offices, lodgings for 
caretakers, and an observation room placed directly over the launching 
tubes, and supported on cantilevers outside the wall of the building. This 
room will have a bay window with a glass floor, so that the moment at 
which the torpedo leaves the tube can be noted, for the purpose of 
determining the velocity. The observation room will be surmounted by a 
signal tower from which communication can be held with Observers 
stationed on floats at various points of the course.—Scientific American. 
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THE KING. 


The King has been graciously pleased to confer upon the 10th (Prince 
of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars, the honour of becoming its Colonel-in- 
Chief.” 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer upon the Duke of 
Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry the honour of becoming its Colonel-in-Chief. 

The King has been graciously pleased to confer upon the 8th (Isle of 
Wight Rifles ‘‘ Princess Beatrice’s’’) Battalion, The Hampshire Regiment, 
the honour of becoming its Colonel-in-Chief. 





The following are the principal appointments which have been 
Home. made : — 

Major-Generals—George Fitzherbert Browne, C.B., D.8.0., to be 
Colonel The Northamponshire Regiment; Henry Jardine Hallowes to be 
Colonel The West. India Regiment. Colonels—Hubert De la P. Gough 
to command 3rd Cavalry Brigade (Irish Command), with temporary rank 
as Brigadier-General; R. N. R. Reade, C.B., to be Brigadier-General 
in Charge of Administration (Northern Commend); John W. G. Dawkins, 
C.B., to be Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, Malta; James 
E. Counter to be an Assist. Adjutant-General at the War Uffice; William 
H. Bowes to be a General Staff Officer, 1st Grade at the War Office; Her- 
bert R. H. Jack, C.M.G., to be Assist.-Director of Supplies and Transport 
(Western Command). 
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Territorial Force.—Major-Genéral—Hubert I. W. Hamilton, C.V.O., 
C.B., D.8.0., to command North Midland Division (Northerh Conimand). 





Indian Army.—Colonels—James A. Bell to be Commander Aden Bri- 
gede and Political Resident, Aden, with temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General; Philip M. Carnegy to command Abbottabad Brigade with tem- 
porary rank of Brigadier-Genera] ; Ernest H. Rodwell to command Secun- 
derabad 2nd (Infantry) Brigade with temporary rank of Brigadier- 
General; John E. W. Headiim, D.8:0., to be Director of Staff Duties and 
Military Training in India, with temporary rank of Brigadier-General; 
W. P. Braithwaite to be Commandant of the Indian Staff College. 





Interim Report of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics.—The fol- 
lowing are the most important points in the Report, which is signed by 
Lord Rayleigh, the President, on behalf of the Committee: — 

“The Report of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for the year 
1909—10 was prepared in April last and was presented to Parliament on 
July 25. Since the date of the preparation of that Report a large amount 
of experimental work has been carried out, and it is thought that a short 
account of the progress made and the results obtained may be of interest. 

‘* Equipment for experimental work.—A general description of the 
equipment which has been provided at the National Physical Laboratory 
was given in the Report for 1909-10. The erection of the necessary build- 
ings and the construction of the apparatus occupied the greater part of 
the year covered by that Report. Modifications in detail which have since 
been made in some of this apparatus are mentioned below. The equipment 
installed has proved in general satisfactory for the purposes for which it 
was provided. 

‘‘Wind Channel.—This has been improved by the addition of guide 
planes and honeycombs to secure greater uniformity of flow in the air cur- 
rent. It is necessary for rapidity and accuracy of working that the flow 
should be uniform across a section of the channel and also that the flow 
past any point should not exhibit any pulsation; further, this uniformity 
both in space and time must be maintained for all speeds of the air 
current at which it is desired to experiment. The problem of securing a 
completely satisfactory flow under all the varying conditions of experi- 
mental practice has received mtich attention, and the experience gained 
will be of great value in the future construction of wind channel apparatus 
for experimental work. 

The special apparatus designéd and constructed at the Laboratory for 
the simultaneous measurémént of the air resistances, parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the direction 6f thé current, of the model under test has proved 
very convenient in working. As préviously described, the design includes 
an arrangemént enabling the model to be rotated readily between each set 
of measurements so that the ‘lift’ and “‘ drift’’ at various angles can be 
very rapidly determined. 

The résults of some of the earlier experiments in the air channel are 
given in the Report for 1909-10. A large number of investigations have 
since been made to obtain the information necessary in connection with the 
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constructional work proceeding at Farnborough and Barrow. For some of 
these investigations the water channel has again proved very useful valu- 
able information being thus obtained from quite small models to supple- 
ment the work done in the air channel. Among the researches carried out 
may be mentioned specially the determination of the magnitudes of the 
forces on airship bodies, of different forms, inclined to the wind, and the 
line of action of the resultant force in each case; the determination of the 
relative efficiency of different types of rudders and lifting planes; the 
investigation of the resistance of model gondolas, and also of models of 
radiators, and of wires and stays, &c. An important series of experi- 
ments has also been made to investigate the forces due to the wind on 
dirigible sheds. These experiments were all undertaken at the request of 
the Constructive Departments as a guide in designing, and the designs 
adopted have been based on these experiments. It is hoped to embody par- 
ticulars of those results of this work which are of general interest in the 
Report for 1910-1911. 

‘Whirling table-—Some modifications have been made in the apparatus 
for determining the thrust and torque of a propeller in motion, to secure 
greater sensitiveness and range in the measurements. It has been found 
further, that at high propeller speeds the whicling arm, which can be 
driven independently of the propeller, rotates under the action of the pro- 
peller alone more rapidly than is sometimes desired, and a braking 
apparatus has accordingly been added. An additional motor is also being 
provided so that propeller speeds up to 4,000 revolutions per minute can be 
attained. 

In conjunction with Messrs. Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, who have kindly 
undertaken to place at the disposal of the Committee the results of teste 
of propellers made on the large whirling table they have erected at Barrow, 
@ series of tests is in progress to determine the dimensional co-efficient, a 
knowledge of which will, it is hoped, enable the efficiency and character- 
istics of a full-sized propeller of given form to be predicted from experi- 
ments on small scale models. This investigation, which is of fundamental 
importance, will demand the continuous use of the Laboratory whirling 
table, possibly for some months. 

A large number of requests for tests on propellers have been received 
from private firms and individuals. Arrangements have been made for 
carrying out such tests, so far as may be possible without interference with 
the work required for the Constructive Departments, and the investiga- 
tion to which reference is made above. A short statement as to the 
conditions appertaining to such tests is given in Appendix 1. 

A number of experiments with model propellers of simple form have 
been made. Tests of model propellers have also been carried out for the 
Superintendent of the Balloon Factory. 

‘‘Wind Towers.—The wind towers were completed early in the spring, 
and the investigation on wind structure which had been planned has since 
been continuously in progress. To obtain further information as to varia- 
tions in the wind velocity within the whole area between the two main 
towers, which are 330 feet apart, lighter towers have been constructed, to 
be set up between the two already erected, and these are now ready to be 
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put in position. Special apparatus has also been designed and constructed 
for recording the mean wind pressure at a number of points within the 
area. The records so obtained will give valuable information as to the 
variations’ in wind velocity to be expected within a fairly large area, 
information which is necessary to enable the effect of the wind on a large 
surface to be estimated with any high degree of accuracy. 


The arrangements for epen air experiments on large models have also 
been completed, and tests will be made for comparison with the results 
obtained on smaller models in the wind channel. 


“Tests on Motors for Aeronautical Purposes.—The apparatus for tests 
on motors up to 50 H.P., the design of which was described in the Report 
for 1909-10, has now been installed. It has been placed in the extension 
of the Engineering Building at the National Physical Laboratory provided 
to give space for the aeronautical work, the building having been designed 
to allow of the special features necessary. 

The equipment has proved very satisfactory in use. It has been 
employed in testing the engines entered for the Alexander Prize Competi- 
tion, and has thus itself been subjected to a sufficiently severe test. 
«Balloon. Fabrics.—Strength Tests.—Teste have now been carried out 
on a large number of balloon fabrics. Information of considerable 
importance has been obtained, and the work is being continued with a view 
to publishing later a complete account of the results. Several series of 
tests on specially selected fabrics have been made at the desire of the 
Constructive Departments, to whom the results have been of value in the 
choice of suitable materials. 

In connection with the strength tests, investigations have been made 
to determine the effect of the rate of loading, and the effect of repetition of 
stress. The apparatus employed has been supplemented by a testing 
machine by Messrs. Avery ; this is being modified to enable rates of loading 
varying from 50 to 1,200 kgs. per minute to be employed. Some further 
work is being done with a view to determining the form of tensile test 
which gives the most useful information to the designer. For the ordinary 
comparative tests of samples of fabric, specimens of the usual dimensions, 
20 cm. between the jaws of the testing machine by 5 cm. in width, are now 
generally employed, and the usual rate of loading is such as to fracture the 
specimen in not less than two minutes, 

The bursting tests on cylinders of fabric have been continued, but 
considerable difficulty was at first experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
join. Cylinders have now been procured in which the join is not less strong 
than the plain fabric, and a bursting test of one such cylinder gave high 
values for the ultimate stresses. Some damage was done to the apparatus 
in this test, and the apparatus has now been reconstructed and the tests 
are being proceeded with. 

A system of tests of strength to resist tearing has been designed, and 
this work is now in progress. 

“Permeability Tests.—The apparatus employed for permeability tests 
was fully described in last year’s report. Some minor modifications have 
been made, but the apparatus has proved generally very satisfactory in 
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working. Permeability tests have been carried out on a variety of fabrics, 
including rubbered fabrics by different makers, proofed silks and cotton, 
goldbeaters’ skin and paper. Some of the figures obtained were published 
in the Report for 1909-10. In the rubbered fabrics the capacity for holding 
hydrogen seems to be generally dependent on the weight of rubber in the 
fabric. It is possible that diagonally doubled rubbered fabrics are superior 
to parallel doubled, but this cannot be definitely asserted without further 
investigation. Some samples of proofed silk tested have shown a hydrogen 
containing capacity equal to that of the best and heaviest rubbered cloths, 
with a greatly lower weight. The excellence of goldbeaters’ skin in this 
respect was shown by the figures previously published. Paper, sized and 
unsized, has been tested, but hydrogen passes through it with great 
readiness. j 

Some tests have been made to determine the variation in permeability 
with rise of temperature. The rubbered fabrics tested have shown a some- 
what rapid increase of permeability, while a proofed silk gave a slightly 
lower permeability at the higher temperature. The permeability of gold- 
beater’s skin was foutid to increase slightly with temperature rise. ‘The 
effect of low temperatures will also be investigated. 

Other Tests of Fabrics.—Durability tests have been made by exposure 
of samples in the open té sun and weather. After weathering, the 
samples are subjected to tensile and permeability tests. After an exposure 
of fifty days proofed silk and rubbered cotton fabrics showed a loss of 
strength not véry different in amount in the two materials. The perme- 
ability of the rubbered fabrics, however, very greatly increased, while some 
of the samples of proofed silk showed actually a decreased permeability. 
One sample of proofed silk taken down for test on a cold day showed a 
permeability much larger than that of the other samples, probably due to 
erumpling at a somewhat low temperature; when re-exposed in the sun 
the permeability of this again decreased. Goldbeaters’ skin deteriorated 
considerably with exposure both in strength and hydrogen holding 
capacity. 

Tests of rubbered fabrics have also been made under exposure to ultra- 
violet light, and deterioration’ observed. The tests are being continued, 
and the effect of protective colouring is being investigated. 

Tests to determine the amount of moisture absorbed by fabrics under 
different conditions have also been made, and have given useful informa- 
tion. The tests are included in the series of tests now usually applied to 
fabrics which are being subjected to a thorough examination. 

All the above tests will be repeated on the best of the rubbered fabrics 
previously examined, and on other promising materials such as the proofed 
silk which has been referred to, and it is hoped that the figures obtained in 
these and the earlier tests may be included in a full account of the work 
done on fabrics to be issued later. 

“‘Meteorological Research.—For the further study of wind structure 
researches have been undertaken at Pyrton Hill, Oxfordshire, by Mr. J. 
8. Dines, with a mechanical assistant, under the direction of the Meteoro- 
logical Office. The locality has been selected because the work can be 
carried out there in conjunction with the investigation of the upper sir for 
the Meteorological Office, which is in charge of Mr. W. H. Dines, F.8.S. 
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The immediate object of the researches is to find out, by means of 
eareful examination of instrumental records of various kinds, how far up 
the ordinary gustiness of wind extends, to trace whatever evidence can be 
obtained of vertical motion or rotary motion in the atmosphere, and to 
identify the conditions in which such motion exists. 

In order to test for gustiness above the surface, apparatus has been 
designed which registers simultaneously the pull of a kite wire, with the 
fluctuations therein due to gusts, and the length of wire paid out. From 
the latter, with a knowledge of the vertical angle, the height of the kite 
can be approximately determined. A few records have been obtained, and 
in these the diminution of gustiness with height is clearly apparent. 

For the identification of rotary motion a new model of the Dines 
pressure tube anemograph has been constructed to record both direction 
and velocity upon the same drum—an indispensable requirément. The 
recording part has also been rémodelled in order that the trace may 
represent the combinations of variation of velocity with that of direction. 
The apparatus is completed and works well. It has beén erected with the 
vane at a height of 35 feet above the ground, to begin with. A consider- 
able number of diagrams have been obtained from it, mostly for light 
winds. The fluctuations as recorded show, for the most part, little trace 
of the combination of variations in velocity and direction which would 
correspond with rotary motion; changes in velocity and direction take 
place independently and spasmodically, but in a few cases the sequence of 
changes is more orderly. No doubt much depends upon the character of 
the locality and the type of weather. Working drawings havé béen made 
of the essential parts of the apparatus so that corresponding observations 
can be set on foot elsewhere for the study of the effect of locality. 

For the study of vertical motion, self-recording gear has been de- 
signed to be fitted to a theodolite so that a single observer can attend to 
the instrument and obtain a record of the variations of the azimuth and 
altitude of a pilot balloon. With two such theodolites the path of the 
balloon can thus be determined both as regards its horizontal and _ its 
vertical motion. Two instruments have been constructed, both of which 
work well, and balloons have been followed by them to heights of about 
2,500 feet. The balloons used in these experiments have been toy balloons 
costing only 6d. and 1s. respectively. The possibility of following success- 
fully the flight of these small balloons makes this ‘important tmddé of 
observation available for many useful aeronautical purposes at very 
reasonable cost. The second theodolite has only recently been completed, 
and only a few ascents have been observed. One of these shows remark- 
able variations in the vertical velocity of the balloon, which can 
only be attributed to variations as regards vertical motion in the air 
currents traversed by the balloon. The results are in every way satis- 
factory. : 

The instruméntal equipment for the researches contemplated is now 
practically completed. As regards plant and installation, what are now 
required are means for exposing the various instruments at suitable 
heights. This part of the work will be proceeded with as soon as a 
sufficient number of observations at the present trial levels have been 
obtained. 
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The Estimates for the Common Army for 1910.—The Budget 

ne for the Common Army for 1910, as well as the special credit for 

‘armaments of about 180 million kronen (£7,500,000), was 

voted without modification by the Austrian and Hungarian Delegations, 
which sat at Vienna from the 11th October to 18th November, 1910. 

This vote was, however, a pure formality and could not be refused, 
since the greater part of the expenditure authorised had already been 
incurred. 

The Delegations have not met since October, 1908, the date when they 
discussed the Budget of the Common Army for 1909. The reasons for the 
delay in their meeting were the Ministerial Crisis in Hungary in 1909, the 
prorogation of the Parliament at Buda-Pesth in March, 1910, and the late 
date (end of June, 1910) when the session of the new Chamber opened, 
which had to elect the Hungarian delegates. 

The next meeting of the Delegations was arranged for the beginning 
of 1911, and the Session will be of special importance, because the burning 
question of the reform of the Military Law and the adoption of two-years’ 
service will be probably brought up, if not discussed. 


The Budget for the Common Army for 1910 is made up as follows : — 


Budget 1910. 1909. 
Ordinary = ee $26,497,077 312,478,415 Increase of 14,018,662 
10,073,590 12,366,730 Decreaseof 2,293,140 


Extraordinary é 
Supplementary (Corps 
of Occupation of — 
Bosnia-Herzegovina) 8,364,350 8,047,000 Increase of 317,350 
Total,in Kronen 344,935,017 332,892,145 _— Increase of 12,042,872 
(The Austrian krone is worth a trifle under 10d.) 


The corresponding budgetary effectives are divided as follows :— 
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(1) To arrive at the total budgetary effective of the Common Army, it is 
necessary to add to these figures the effective of the Bosnian id 
under the Budget of Bosnia-Herzegovina), that is about 400 o or 
Officials and 6,800 men. 

(2) Plus 5,660 pupils in the Military Schools (the same number as in 1909). 

" (3) Plus 11,172 horses, at home with their owners, but liable to be called up by 
the military authorities. 
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With regard to the effectives of the Reservists and Ersatz-Reservists 
trained in 1910, they practically remain the same as in 1909, that is: 


61,400 Ersatz-Reservists called up for the first time for ... .. 8 weeks 
172,200 .. 18 days. 
92,250 : . +» 17 days. 
8,400 Reservists and Ersatz-Reservists called up for ve 25 days. 
5,150 ... 28 days. 
4,900 Reserve Officers called out for’.. bee gmt weeats one 628 days. 


8,400. Horses in depét with their owners, and called up ncn wet «.. 21 days.; 
The table of the Budgetary effectives shows: 


1.—An appreciable increase of officers, principally due: 


(a) To the transformation of the Engineer Construction Officiais 
into Engineer Officers; 
(b) To the increase of the troops of communication. 


2. A serious diminution of the effectives of the re-engaged non-com- 
missioned officers, who numbered 16,426 in 1907; 16,199 in 1908; 15,805 in 
1909, and 15,264 in 1910; showing a deficiency in comparison with 1907 
of 1,162. 


This increasing deficiency is due to the following cause. Non-commis- 
sioned officers receive after 12 years’ service a certificate which in principle 
gives them the right to a civil appointment, but in practice they have to 
wait several years before obtaining one, often of a very poor character. 
This insufficiency of available posts leads progressively to a congestion in 
the cadre of the re-engaged men at the top, and above all to discourage- 
ment and a refusal to re-engage at the bottom. 


The Military Administration is anxious to remedy this unfortunate 
state of affairs, and put an end to this growing deficiency among the 
“ rengagés,’’ of whom the Austro-Hungarian Army stands more in need 
than any other, on account of the different races of which it is composed. 


It hopes to induce the non-commissioned officers to give up the cer- 
tificate, which is too often of no use, and the following solution has been 
adopted since 1908. 

The amount of the gratuity at the completion of service varies accord- 
ingly as the non-commissioned officer applies for the certificate or not. 
Small in the first case, this gratuity reaches in the second an amount 
sufficiently high to allow of the recipient living honourably on quitting 
the service. Thus a sergeant-major on leaving after 12 years’ service 
and taking the certificate, only receives a gratuity of £45, but if he does 
not take the certificate he receives £88 2s. 6d. 


8. With regard to the effective of the non-commissioned officers and 
men who do not re-engage, it stands almost the same as in 1909. And it 
could not be otherwise since the annual contingent remains invariably fixed 
at 108,100 recruits for the Common Army. 

But certain modifications are'to be noted in the effectives of the dif- 
ferent arms. Thus this year the infantry loses about 1,350 men, and the 
cavalry 618, in order to meet, on the one hand, the increase of the per- 
sonnel in the Navy, which since 1908 has risen by some 3,000 men, and, on 
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the other hand, the increase in the number of the technical troops 
(Pioneers, Telegraphiste, &c., &c.), and of the Train. The infantry has, 
in addition, to provide out of its own resources the men for forming the 
machine-gun detachments. In this year’s Budget the number of these 
remains the same as in 1909 (48 for the infantry and 2 for the cavalry). 
In reality this number is higher as it is generally reported that the whole 
of the infantry has been supplied with machine-guns, in the proportion 
of one detachment per regiment or battalion. 

Thus the real effective of the Infantry Companies is far from reaching 
the budgetary strength of 97 men; and General Schénaich, in his state- 
ment to the Hungarian Delegation on 17th of last October was not afraid 
to insist on the sensible losses that the newly-created formations cause the 
infantry, losses ‘‘ which gravely compromise the preparation of this arm 
for war, which singularly hinder the instruction of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and which alone absorb the increase in the annual 
contingent. The real increase of power that the machine-guns give to 
regiments,”’ he added, ‘‘ only partially compensates for the weakening of 
the effective of the small units.” 


1.—The Ordinary Budget. 

The ordinary budget shows an increase of £584,111 over that for 1909. 
Of this total, £60,417 in round numbers are required for pensions, and 
about £83,333 is necessitated by the general rise in price of provisions and 
materials. Among the other increases, the principal are enumerated as 
follows: 

1.—The Army as a Whole. 

Increase of pay and improvement in the material condition of the 
soldiers (£70,565).—At a Ministerial Conference which took place in 1908, 
it was decided that a sum of £291,667 roughly should be set. down for this 
purpose in the budgets for 1909 and 1910. £145,833 were granted in 1909, 
of which more than £104,167 permitted of the doubling of the allowance 
for the morning coffee (raised from 24 hellers* to 5). 

But the Delegations of 1908 having provided under this head a total 
credit of £416,667, the Common Minister of War has been able to demand: 

(a) A further increase of 2 hellers a day for the dejeuner, which 
has, therefore been 7 hellers since the 1st October. 

(b) The raising of the different rates of pay of the soldiers, and 
the unifying them for all branches of the Military Adminis- 
tration. t 

The increase of the daily pay is as follows: — 

For the private, 4 hellers, raising his pay to 16 hellers. 

For the Lance-Corporal, 4 hellers, raising his pay to 24 hellers. 

For the Corporal, 6 hellers, raising his pay to 36 hellers. 

For the Sergeant, 8 hellers, reising his pay to 48 hellers. 

For the Sergeant-Major voluntarily prolonging his service, 20 
hellers, increasing his pay to 90 hellers. 

The sick in the military hospitals, who up till now have received no 
pay, will for the future be allowed from 6 to 20 hellers a day as pocket 


money. 
* A heller is rather more than a farthing. 
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2.—The Infantry. 

Appointment of a Field Officer per regiment to direct the Musketry 
Instruction (£1,213).—The superintendence of the musketry instruction 
has up to the present been in the hands of the Colonel; in reality the 
duty was delegated to the musketry officer of the regiment, who, being 
only a captain, lacked the necessary authority over the Company Com- 
manders. The appointment of a field officer to direct this important 
branch of instruction had become urgent. 

This change of organisation, which necessitates an increase of 107 
field-officers (54 Lieut.-Colonels and 53 Majors), and a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the number of Captains, is spread over several years. Provision 
has been made in the present budget for the appointment of 25 Lieut- 
Colonels and 25 Majors, to date from the 1st of last November. 


3.—Cavalry. 

(a) The creation—-rendered necessary as the result of the Austro- 
Servian crisis—of a Divisional Cavalry Staff at Temesvar, to date. from 
lst May of last year.—This division, formed by the 4th (Buda-Pesth) and 
7th (Temesvar) Cavalry Brigades, raises to six the number of Cavalry 
divisions, the five others being stationed at Cracow, Jaroslav, Stanislau, 
Vienna, and Presbourg, respectively. 

(b) Creation of a new permanent Commission for the purchase of 
Horses at Marburg, in order to provide the horses and mules for the 
mountain troops (Bosnia and Herzegovina inclusive). Up to the present 
purchases have been meade in the open market by committees from 
the different corps, the members of which, as they were constantly chang- 
inge did not always possess the requisite knowledge. The mean price 
for horses has been raised to £33 68. 8d. 


4.—Artillery. 
(a) Artillery Firing Schools—The total increase in this credit 
amounts to £64,039, but for 1910 only £4,167 was provided. 


This increase is intended :— 

To, provide a larger amount of ammiunition for the Field-Artillery 
Firing Schools; 

To allow of more officers taking part in the firing courses, so that 
the knowledge acquired may be more diffused through the Army.; 

To allow of General Officers. attending, the firing schools who. will 
thus be able in action to demand the co-operation, if necessary, 
of the artillery and infantry; 

To also attract to these courses Reserve officers who have to fami- 
liarise themselves with the working of the new 8 cm. field-gun, 
mark 5; 

To give a greater extension to the fortress artillery firing schools; 

Finally to create, in the districts of the 15th and 16th Army 
Corps, a special course for the Mountain Artillery. 

(b) Technical Artillery—There is an increase of £27,924, which is 
nécessitated pertly by the increased amount of emmunition  al- 
lowed for musketry target practice, and target practice for the fortress 
artillery, and partly by the ever-increasing cost in the manufacture of 
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powders (dearness of the raw materials and the improvement in the posi- 
tion of the civilian workmen, &c.), partly by the increase in the matériel 
of the field artillery, the delicate sights of which are subject to rapid 
deterioration. 

(c) Increase in the forage ration, amounting to £7,047, for the 
draught horses of the heavy field-howitzers and mountain-howitzers. 
This ration is raised from : 10 Ibs. 3 ozs. of oats to 144 lbs; 10 lbs. of hay to 
22 Ibs. ; 43 lbs. of straw to 133 Ibs. of straw for litter, and 6 lbs. 10 ozs. of 
chopped straw. 

Il.—Eztraordinary Budget. 

The Extraordinary Budget shows a decrease of £95,547 as com- 
pared with that of 1909. There have been decreases in the amounts de- 
manded for the manufacture of cartridges to complete up to the war estab- 
lishment; for the mobile field kitchens; fortifications; telegraphic and 
telephonic equipment, and for the manufacture of machine-guns. 

On the other hand, provision is made for the first time for the pro- 
gressive construction of mobile workshops in view of the formation cf 
automobile trains in time of war, for which a credit of £2,083 out of a 
total of £12,500 is demanded. 


Supplementary Budget for the Bosnia-Herzegovina Corps of 
Occupation. 

The Supplementary Budget for the Corps of Occupation in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina shows an increase of £13,223, which is partly due to the 
increased cost of provisions and an improvement in their character, and 
partly to the new organisation of the automobile services between Jajce 
end Banjaluka, already connected by a military railway with Doberlin, 

Special Armament Credit. 

This credit of £7,500,000 is demanded to cover the expenses, already 
incurred or which still have to be incurred, that have been entailed by 
the measures taken, with the assent of both the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments, to put the Army on a footing to face a war which might 
have resulted from the Austro-Servian crisis. 

These measures consisted mainly in the movement and reinforcing of 
troops, in the creation of new units, the manufacture of arms, of war 
matériel, stores and means of transport, all on a large scale, as well as 
the carrying out of urgent works of fortification. 

According to the nature of the measures to which they respond, the 
expenditure—which extends from the last month of 1908, over 1909 and 
1910—is thus distributed: ' 

Continuous expenditure: £1,490,625, £95,417 of which was incurred 
in 1908; £975,417 in 1909; £419,792 in 1910, and occasional expenditure 
once for all, £6,009,375. Of the total (£7,500,000), £4,767,917, or 63.6 
per cent., is borne by Austria, and £2,730,000, or 34.4 per cent., by 
Hungary. t 

The Delegations voted this special credit without hesitation, which, 
if it has added to the financial burdens of the twé States, had at least the 
fortunate result of preserving peace and avoiding the formidable expenses 
of a war which a bad military preparation might have brought on the 
two countries.—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 
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Changes in the Grand General Stafi—By an Imperial Order of the 
Germany. 22nd November last, General-Lieutenant Deines has been relieved at 

his own request of his duties as Sub-Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army (Oberquartier-Meister) and Member of the Education Commission ot 
the Academy of War, and placed on the retired list. He has been pro- 
moted to the rank of General cf Artillery, and a title of hereditary nobility 
conferred on him by the Kaiser. 

General-Major von Windheim, commanding the 5th Cavalry Brigade 
at Frankfort-on-Oder, has been appointed by the same Order to fill the 
vacant post on the General Staff of the Army, and Colonel von Freytag- 
Loringhoven has been nominated Member of the Education Commission of 
the Academy of War. 





Officer Aviators.—According to the ‘‘Militdrisch-politische Korrespon- 
denz,’’ the number of German aviators actually in possession of the certi- 
ficate of pilot has risen to 40, among whom are 8 officers of the active 
Army. The Professor of Military Aviation has up to the present been 
Herr 8S. Brunhuber, an engineer placed at the disposition of the Minister 
of War by the Albatros Factory, and who is now to be regularly ap- 
pointed. At the present time, 10 officers have been detached to Déberitz 
to receive instruction in aviation. Several among them already possess 
the certificate of pilot, but their period of instruction is not yet com- 
pleted, because it is intended they should themselves become instructors. 
and must therefore be familiar in the management of all the systems of 
aeroplanes, which are at present being considered by the military authori- 
ties, viz., the ‘‘ Wright,”’ the two ‘‘ Albatros”’ types, the two ‘‘ Farman’’ 
types, the ‘‘ Rumpler,” ‘‘ Grade,’’ and probably the ‘‘ Dorner.’”? The 10 
officers in question must obtain a pilot certificate for all these systems. 


Regulations in regard to sending regimental officers to the School of 
Aviation at Déberitz are under the consideration of the authorities. 





The Sanitary State of the Army in 1908.—The Report on the Health 
of the Russian, Saxon, and Wurtemburg Armies during the period be- 
tween the lst October, 1907, and the 30th September, 1908, has been 
published. 

The following extracts may be of interest: 

The mean effectives during the period named stood at 540,790 men. 
There were in all 318,217 cases of sickness, a percentage of 588.4 per 
1,000. During the previous years the percentage per 1,000 was 


Between 1896-1901 (the mean) —...........ccc ce ceeeeee eee ee es 687.5 
Between 1910-1906 bi ley EL ahah vilpaecs besuceeees 610.3 
For the year 1906-1907 ........:ccccccsececceeseeeeeeeeneeennens 601.5 


There has thus been a steady decrease of sickness which is still con- 
tinuing, there being a diminution of 13.1 per 1,000 as compared with 
the year 1906-1907. 

Among the cases, 102,589, that is 189.7 per 1,000, have been treated 
in hospital; 188,191, that is 348 per 1,000, have been treated at the in- 
firmary; 27,487, that is 50.7 per 1,000, have been either in the infirmary 
or in hospital. 
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The mean effective mentioned above is made up as follows: 
77,532 Non-commissioned officers ; 
435,371 Lance-Corporals and Privates; 
11,037 One-Year Volunteers ; 
16,850 Reservists. 
Among the above: 
222,251 men were in their Ist year of service; 
204,393 men were in their 2nd year of service; 
114,146 men had served over two years. 


The total number of sick in these different categories was: 


Per 
Sick centage 
Non-Commissioned Oflicers , a me 31,338 4042 
Lance-Corporals and Privates ~ ti bss ... 268,498 616°7 
One Year Volunteers wid - ae ia. .. 9,888 895°9 
Reservists sg ; 8,493 504 
In Ist year of service... x am ie .» 184,951 —832°2 
In 2nd year of service 85,105 4164 
48,161 421°9 


Over 2 years ks bn ae 
From the point of view of the numbers of sick, the different Army Corps stand 
as follows : 


Percentage 
XVth “Corm ... Sob ioe We see oer .. 4908 
XVIIIth __,, J “fe sp Ss a ab ww. 491 
a er x a8 a iS ts .. 4978 
XVIith 3 soe ae ich oe BS Si . 499 
Xth a wei A a8 33 dee od -. 585°2 
XIXth » (Saxon)... eid i. Ae ad .. 5425 
XIVth Ss a ee San sie Nid re .. 54TD 
IXth 4 * ea 4 ies = aca ..- 5502 
VIth ve ay de bee obs ia w- 5653 
Vilth © on se $35 ios sia nd . 563-7 
Vth ‘a ae oo ors 5 oes wea we =563'1 
Ist ip bi val Bi a oe - oa OD 
IlIrd A se as be = sig ant «-- 5862 
XVIth ss ve of oe ss ‘es a oe 639°2 
IInd ar die avs “ bas ose «+» 653°7 
Xi{th os ne ae as can ra ss we 6845 
XIlith » CWurtemberg) iS Ful a Ai ». 7002 
Guard a bi is ca sie oe a .» 7006 
IVth im ie oti ine ne ie ed .. 7082 
XIlIth 3) (Saxon)... wee pt en Sau ane we. 7284 


During the same period the statistics for the three Bavarian Corps 
were: 


IlIrd Corps aos ew aes ae i a ww. 303'l 
Ket.) re: ing aes as nan i ee 4725 
IInd ,, ‘a ne am Se so fe ..- 623°2 


The principal causes of illness were as follows:—Wounds (133.1 per 
1,000, ; Skin Diseases (126.9 per 1,000); Digestive Organs (81.2 per 1,000) ; 
Respiratory Organs (76.4 per 1,000); Organs of Movement (63.1 per 
1,000); Contagious Diseases (28.9 per 1,000); Opthalmic Diseases (12.9 
per 1,000); and of the Ears (11.5 per 1,000); Circulating Organs (12.3 per 
1,000). 
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Germany. 

The rate of mortality is the same as in the preceding year, viz., 1.8 
‘er 1,000, the total number of deaths being 998, of which 670 were mea 
nder medical treatment, and 328 men not under treatment. 

Of these 998 deaths, 612 were caused by disease, 148 by accidents, and 238 were 

suicides. 

The total number of men retired for physical disabilities was 23,419, of whom 
12,989 were for causes existing before incorporation, Among these latter, 8,688 
were pronounced upon immediately after incorporation, and, 4,301 after a more or 
ess prolonged course of medical treatment. 

COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE AND DEATH RATE IN THE FOLLOWING ARMIES. 

















Prussian. French. | Austrian, 
1881/1885 ...... aa BB | tat 978 | ee 
1886/1890 ......| 5.0 6.7 | 181 174 | 47 181 
1891/1895 ...... 28 727 | 118 165 | 42 15.8 
1896/1900 ......, 18 96 | 102 155 | 81 158 
1901/1905 .... .. 0.79 115 Se ee a: 
1906/1907 ......| 0.41 151 | 51 128 | 20 142 
1907/1908 ......| 0.50 126 | 48 42 | 21 129 





A—admitted per 1,000 of strength; D—died per cent. of admissions. 
The periods are not quite identical, as the German Army year begins on 
Ist October, the others on Ist January. The French figures include Algiers and 
Tunis np to 1900, those for subsequent years only troops serving in France. 
Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 





Mr. Rapheel Reynolds of Lisbon has forwarded the following 
Portugal. inscriptions on two tombstones at Elvas, on the 8. Joao da 
Corrijeira Bastion. The tombstones in question were found by General 
Rodriquez da Costa, Minister of War, in a dreadful state of dilapidation 
and abandonment, and he has had them carefully renovated and restored. 
The inscriptions are as follows :— 
UNDERNEATH IS DEFOSITED THE BODY 
OF 
MAJOR GENERAL HOGHTON 
OF HIS BRITANIC MAGESTY SERVICE 
WHO FELL IN THE BATTLE OF 
ALBUHERA 
ON THE 16 oF May 1811 
AT THE HEAD OF HIS BRIGADE 


Aqui 14zZ Hoaton Major GENERAL 
AO SERVIGO DE S. MAGESTADE BRITANICA 
O QUAL FOI MORTO NA BATALHA DE 
ALBUHERA 
AOS 16 DE MAIO DE 1811 
A TESTA DA SUA BRIGADA 
R2 
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Portugal. 


SACRED TO THE MEMOR 
OF 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
JAMES, W. OLIVER 
WHO WAS MORTALLY 
WOUNDED AT BADAJOS 
AND DIED IN THIS CITY 
THE 17TH JUNE 
1811 


DEDICADO A MEMORIA 
DO 
TENENTE-CORONEL JA- 
MES.W. OLIVER QUE FOI 
MORTALMENTE FERI- 
DO NO CERCO DE BADA- 
JOS,E MORREO NESTA CI- 
DADE A 17 DE JUNHO DE 

1811 


Lieut.-Celonel Oliver commanded the 10th Regiment of Portuguese 
Cavalry. 


Tribal Light Cavalry.—An Imperial Iradé has sanctioned a 
Turkey. Regulation drafted by the Minister of War for the re- 
organisation of the Light Cavalry, known as the Hamidieh. 

The object of this reorganisation is to utilise the valuable resources 
which can be furnished by the Kurdish tribes. 

There will be formed 65 regiments of tribal Light Cavalry under the 
new appellation (Achiret Nafif Souvari Al Ailary). 

The regiments will be formed, as far as possible, from men of the same 
tribe. They will consist of 4 to 6 Squadrons, each Squadron being sub- 
divided into 4 sections of from 32 to 48 men each. 

To each Regiment will be connected a territorial district, which will 
furnish, in addition to the active Regiment, a varying number of squad- 
rons of Redifs. 

Each Regiment will be commanded by a Lieut.-Colonel of the Active 
Army, assisted by a Native Major, a head of the tribe. If the Regiment 
is formed of men from two tribes, there will be a Native Major from each 
of them. The Squadrons will be commanded by Captains of the Active 
Army, assisted each by a Lieutenant from the Active Army and three 
Native Sub-Lieutenants. 

A certain number of Regiments will be grouped to form the force of a 
regional Inspection, having at its head a Colonel or General of Brigade, 
assisted by three officers of different grades. 


The length of service will be 27 years from 18 to 45 years of age. The 
three first years will form the ‘‘preparatory period”; the twelve following 
the ‘Active Term’’; the twelve last, the Redif period. During these 27 
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Turkey. 
years the Tribal Cavairy will be subjected to all the regulations in force 
in the Regular Army. The officers will similarly come under the regu- 
lations determining the age limits.—Revue Militaire des Armées 
Etrangéres. 

Appointment of Inspectors-General of Artillery.—Regulations as to the 
duties of Inspectors of Artillery have just been issued. 


There will be appointed for the future Inspectors-General of Artillery 
(one for each Army Inspection), Inspectors of Army Corps Artillery (one 
for each Corps), and an Inspector of Fortress Artillery. 

The Inspectors-General of Artillery are to superintend the instruction 
of the units and the progress of the officers, whose promotion and retire- 
ment are in their hands. They will correspond directly with the Minister 
on all the questions relative to the improvement of the matériel, the modi- 
fication of the Regulations in force, and the personnel of the officers. They 
correspond with the troops through the Minister of War and the Com- 
manders of Army Corps. They have under their Orders the Inspectors of 
the Army Corps Artillery in everything that concerns training. The 
Inspector-General at Constantinople has the right of taking part in all the 
Artillery trials and he also has under his direct orders the Artillery 
Firing School. 

The Inspectors of the Army Corps Artillery accompany, as far as 
possible, the Commanders of the Army Corps in the course of their Inspec- 
tions of the Artillery troops. They are responsible for the training of the 
Artillery belonging to their Army Corps. They forward each year to the 
Inspectorate-General all documents relative to the materiel and_ the 
personnel of the officers. The correspondence of the Army Corps Artillery 
Inspectors with the troops passes through the hands of Army Corps and 
Divisional Commanders. 


The Inspectors-General of Artillery are to see each of the units for 
which they are responsible at least once every two years, the Army Corps 
Artillery Inspectors their units at least once a year. 


The duties of the Inspector of Fortress Artillery are analogous to those 
of the Inspectors-General of the Artillery. 

Reinforcement of the Garrisons in the Yemen and the Assir.—Among 
the latest Governmental Measures, it is as well to notice the organisation 
of the Military posts on the Red Sea Littoral, the formation in the Yemen 
of a Battalion of Militia, 600 strong, and the organisation of two Battalions 
of Gendarmerie. 

1.—It has been decided that on all the Red Sea Littoral and in the 
interior, that is to say from the Sanjak of Taaz up to Aden, new block- 
houses shall be constructed. Each of them will have a garrison com- 
manded by a captain. A credit of 50,000 Turkish livres will be devoted to 
this work. 

2.—The formation of the Militia Battalion of 600 men is in process of 
realisation of the 7th Ordou. 

3.—The Superior Council on Military Affairs have reported favourably 
on the creation of two gendarmerie battalions of 600 men each, one of 
which will be garrisoned in the Tchame district and the other in. that, of 
Djébal. 
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Turkey. 

Regulations as to the Marriage of Officers. 

1.—Senior Captains who are receiving the higher rate of pay ¢ati 
marry without being compelled to furnish a guarantee as to the sufficiency 
of their personal resources. 

2.—Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants, as well as Captains who have the 
requisite seniority to draw the higher rate of pay, must, in order to marry, 
prove that either they themselves or their fiancées, possess an income equal 
to the difference between their pay and that of the higher rate of senior 
Captains, or that they have a corresponding monthly allowance from the 
parents of either. 

3.—The documents required for the authorisation of marriage will be 
the sanie as those formerly in use. The possession of the income recognised 
in Article 2, or the undertaking of the .parents to provide a monthly 


allowance must be attested by authentic documents.—Revue Militaire des 
Armées Etrangéres. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THEORY OF THE TIDES. 
To the Editor of the Journat or THE Royat Unitrep Service Institvrion. 

Srmm,—In my last paper on Tides, I made a slip which I am anxious to 
eorrect as soon as possible. In speaking of the derived wave from the 
neighbourhood of the Cape up the Atlantic Ocean, I stated that it would 
receive some check from the depression passing some six hours later, the 
locality of its source. I got this impression from a Practical Manual of 
Tides which is generally favourable to our views, and with a desire to 
find some justification for the term “‘ oscillation,’ I too hastily accepted 
it. A closer examination has shown me that it is quite erroneous, and 
that even here there is no “ oscillation.” 

What happens is this: As the tidal cone approaches the Africaa Con- 
tinent it must increase its elevation by reason of the obstruction, and this 
will set up a derived wave (or waves), or currents along the line (or lines) 
of least resistance to restore the level. Whilst some of the water doubtless 

inds its way to the Northward, it seems probable that the bulk of it, 
assisted by the trend of the coast, will travel south, where there is more 
open sea, and help to raise the comparatively higher level there, which 
generates the derived wave towards the equatorial region of the Atlantic. 


When, however, the depression passes the Cape there will be no ob- 
struction to the moon’s action in drawing the water away from the 


west coast of Africa, and consequently there will be no derived wave gene- 
rated, or check to the one already travelling to the N.W. Thus the eleva- 
tion generates a derived wave, and the depression has no effect in checking 
it, and any retardation in its speed will be due to diminishing depths and 
friction. 

On the East Coast the effect will be different. Just as the laad here 
increased the elevation by obstructing its passage, it will limit the depres- 
sion by intervening between the moon and the waters of the 5 ndian Ocean. 
As the water cannot follow the moon over the African Continent, it must 
be kept at a higher level than that south of the parallel of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the moon has full power (for that latitude) to create a 
depression end again & derived tide or southerly current must result. 
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Bimilar effects should be produced by the banking up of the tidaf wave 
against the East Coast of Australia, except that as the land to the north- 
ward trends to the westward (instead of to the eastward as in the African 
case), and as there is more open water to the northward, there is ‘less 
reason to look for the line of least resistance to the southward. The Ad- 
miralty Current Charts show that whilst there is generally a southerly 
current on the N., 8.W. and part of the Queensland coasts, there is a fairly 
constant set further north towards the Torres Straits, which is doubtless 
due to the influences I have described (assisted by the S.E. trade wind), 
and may account for some of the peculiarities of the tides on the North 
Coast, which rise to a great elevation when the width becomes contracted. 

Even on the African Coast the current seems to split about the N. 
point of Madagascar, running south through the Mozambique Channel and 
north along the African shore to a latitude varying according to the 
season of the year, where it is met by a southerly set. 

The only point I feel doubtful about is how much is due to derived 
waves and how much to surface current, which move at such different 
velocities and neither of which would be found on the ideal world. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. F. Roraven. 


R.M.S. Orvieto, 28rd January, 1911. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 
JANUARY, 1911. 





5th (Th.) H.M.S. Triumph arrived at Sheerness from the Mediterranean. 
llth (Wed.) H.M.S. Triumph paid off at Sheerness. 
H.M.S. Lord Nelson paid off at Sheerness. 
of H.M.S. Hibernia paid off at Devonport. 
12th (Th.) H.M.S. 7riwmph recommissioned at Chatham. 
H1.M.S, Lord Nelson recommissioned at Sheerness. 
* H.M.S. Hibernia recommissioned at Devonport. 
14th (Sat.) Launch of first-class battleship Arkansas from New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co.’s Yard, Philadelphia, for U.S. Navy. 
16th (Mon.) H.M.S. 7riumph left Sheerness to rejoin Mediterranean Fleet. 
2nd Bn. South Wales Borderers arrived at Durban from Southampton 
per Soudan. 
17th (Tues.) German Submarine ‘U 3” sank in Kiel Harbour; 28 men rescued, 
3 (two officers and a seaman) remained imprisoned in conning 
tower. 
18th (Wed.) Fortieth Anniversary of the Proclamation of King William I. of 
Prussia, at Versailles, as German Emperor, 
German Submarine “U 3” raised, but the three imprisoned men 
succumbed. 
2nd Bn. Northamptonshire Regiment left Southampton for Malta, 
per Dongola. 
25th (Wed.) 2nd Bn. Northamptonshire Regiment arrived at Malta. 
" Ist Bn. Suffolk Regiment embarked at Malta for Egypt, per Dongola. 
28th (Sat.) 1st Bn. Suffolk Regiment arrived at Alexandria. 
30th (Mon.) Ist Bn, Yorkshire Regiment embarked at Suez for Port Soudan for 
Khartoum. 
31st (Tues.) H.M.8. Bellerophon paid off at Portsmouth, 


” 


” 


” 


” 
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NAVAL. 

ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
November, 1910.—‘‘ Ortogonopolar Method for Determining Position at 
Sea.”” ‘‘ Various Themes of Navigation and Hydrography.’ ‘‘ Dirigible 
Wireless Telegraphy.”’ ‘‘The Submergible Torpedo.’’ ‘ Determination 
of the Exact Time.’’ 





Avustria-Huneary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
Wo. 2. Pola: February, 1911.—‘‘ Mine Warfare.”’ ‘‘The Causes of the 
Erosion of Guns and its Connection with the Use of Nitro-Powders.’’ 
‘* Austrian Naval Estimates for 1910-11.’’ ‘‘The Storm Inundations at 
Pola on the 15th and 16th November, 1910.’’ ‘‘The Truth About the 


Italian battleship Dante Alighieri.’”’ ‘‘ The Italian Navel Manoeuvres of 
1910.”? ‘* Vice-Admiral Freiherr von Dahlerup’s Reminiscences of his 
Work in Austria.”’ ‘‘ The New Organisation of the U.S. Naval Arsenals.”’ 





Brazit.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: November, 
1910.—‘‘ The 15th November.” ‘‘Gunnery Training in the Japanese 


Navy.” ‘‘The Deterioration of Guns.’’ ‘A Naval General Staff.’’ 
“The Battleship and the Aeroplane.’’ ‘‘ Question Concerning the Theory 
of the Curvature of Surfaces.’”? ‘‘The Brazilian Navy’’ (continued). 


‘The Timber in the Province of St. Catherine” (concluded). 





Cum1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: November, 1910.—‘‘ An In- 
opportune Assertion.’’ ‘‘ Profitable Impartiality.”” ‘‘ Desertions in the 
Fleet.’”’ ‘‘ Edison Type of Accumulator Battery.” ‘‘ The Metamorphosis 
of the Stars and their Temperature.’”’ ‘“ The Sending of Officers Abroad 
and the Practica] Result on the Fleet.’’ ‘‘ Is 12-inch Armour Necessary ?’’ 
‘“The Laubeuf Submersible.’’ ‘‘The Engineers of the Fleet.” ‘‘ Petro- 
leum in Chili.” ‘‘The Importance of Maritime Power.’’ ‘‘ The Renova- 
tion of Our Fleet and the Campaign Against the Dreadnoughts.”’ 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘ Aviation in 
the Navy.” “The French Navy in Crete.” ‘‘ Official History of the 
Naval Russo-Japanese War, Published by the Japanese Naval General 
Staff.’ ‘The Battleship of the Future.” “Aerial Navigation and Naval 
War.” ‘The Torpedo Boat.” ‘The Big Guns of the Dreadnoughts.” 
‘The Work of the English Aeronautical Commission.” 

La Marine Francaise. Paris: January, 1911.—‘‘In the Navy.” 
‘Proofs.’ “The Naval Intendance and the Report of M. Bénazet.”’ 
“‘ Recruiting from the Ranks.”’ ‘‘ Everybody’s Opinions: The Work of an 
Under-Secretary of State.” 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th January, 1911.—‘‘The Work of Ad- 
miral de Jonquiéres.’”’ ‘‘Our Naval Impotence.’”’ ‘‘ The Officer Person- 
nel.”’? ‘The Port of Lorient.’’ ‘‘A propos of Decorations.’ ‘Authority 
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dnd the Navy.’’ “The Yellow Navies.’’ 25th January.—'' Ihe Two- 
Unit Divisions and the 12-inch Guns.’”’ ‘A Scandalous Decision.” ‘ ‘The 
Trials of the Condorcet.’’ ‘‘ Naval Economics.” ‘‘The Port of Cher- 
bourg.”” “Necessary Proof.’ ‘‘The Concentration of the Forces.” 
“The Duties of Admiral Bellue’s Staff.’ ‘France and Turkey.” 


Le Yacht. Paris: 7th January, 1911.—‘' A Visit to the Louisiana.” 
“Yachting Notes.” ‘‘The Navy in 1910.” ‘The Training Ship 
L’ Avenir of the Belgian Mercantile Marine.” 14th January.—‘‘ After 
the Grand Manceuvres of 1910.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’”’ ‘‘The U.S. Fac- 
tory Cruiser Dizie.”” 2lst January.—‘ The Report to the Chamber on 
the Naval Estimates.” ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘ The Pulling-Stroke in the 
French Navy,” 28th January.—‘‘ The Loss of the German Submarine 
U3.” “Yachting Notes.”’ ‘‘The Pulling-Stroke in the French Navy” 
(concluded). ‘‘The Inauguration of the Oceanographic Museum.”’ 

Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 7th January, 1911.—‘‘ The School 
of Responsibilities.’ 14th January.—‘‘The Naval Situation.” ‘‘ Avia- 
tion in the Navy.’’ ‘‘The Navy in Parliament.” 21st January.—'‘ The 
Competitive Trials of Salvage Apparatus for Submarines.’’ ‘‘ Meeting of 
the Superior Council of the Navy.” 28th January.—" Prize Firing in the 
Fleet.’’ ‘‘ Aviation in the Navy.’’ 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: February, 1911.—‘‘ Prussian 


Privateering During the Seven Years’ War.’’ ‘‘ Naval Policy and State 
Expenditure in Japan.’”’ ‘‘ The Climatic and Health Conditions of Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven.” ‘‘The Twelfth Ordinary Meeting of the Technical 


Society of Naval Constructors ’”’ (continued). 





IraLy.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: November, 1910.—‘‘ The Presen- 
tation of Battle Standards to the Destroyers Alpino, Carabiniere, 
Corazziere, Fuciliere, and Pontiere.”’” ‘‘The Asiatic Evolution 


Faced by the Activity of the Civil Populations.’’ ‘‘The Structure of 
Ships in Relation to the Effects of the Submarine Arms.’’ ‘ Pointing 
Apparatus and the Line of Independent Sight.” ‘Remuneration for 


Office Work.’’ Letters to the Editor.—‘‘ On Some Questions of Nautical 
Astronomy.’”’ ‘‘A propos of the Four Recent Types of Dreadnoughts.”’ 
‘* International Conference on Salvage Apparatus for Crews of Subma- 
rines.”’ ‘‘A propos of the Diesel Type of Motors.’’ 





Porrucat.—Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: November, 1910. 
—‘‘A Study on the Chilworth Powder.’”’ ‘‘ English Naval Schools.”’ 
** Voyage Round the World of the Cruiser Sas Gabriel.’’ ‘‘ Yarrow and 


Co.” 





Spain.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: December, 1910.— 
‘“‘ A Study on the Favourable Conditions for Using Automobile 
Torpedoes.”’ ‘‘ Radius of Action of the Automobile Torpedo.’’ ‘“ Utilisa- 
tion of Gas Power in the Navy.’”’ ‘‘ Repairs in General and the System of 
A+B+C” ‘Construction, Management and Organisation of Modern 
Ships of War’’ (continued). ‘‘The Future Naval School.” ‘“‘ Official 
History of the Russo-Japanese Naval War.” 
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MILITARY. 
Avarrta-Huncary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 6th January, 
1911.—‘‘ A Radetzky-Ring.’’ ‘‘ After the Mishap.’’ ‘‘The Navy League 
and the Navy Law.’’ ‘‘ What Sphere of Activity Can Austrian Officers 


Find in Brazil?’’ 12th January.—‘‘ On the Eve of the Two Years’ Period 
of ServiceP The New Army Law; What We Demand of It.” 
The Disadvantages of the Two Years’ Service in Italy: How Do 
the Prussians Create their Under-Officers Corps?”’ 19th January.—‘‘ The 
General Staff: Observations and Proposals.’ 26th January.—‘‘ The 
System of Concealment (The Dangers of the Two Years’ Service).” ‘‘ The 
Struggle Between the Authority of the King and the Nation.” ‘ German 
Military Administration (A Book on the Necessity of Reform).’’ 

Streffleur’s Militdérische Zeitschrift. Vienna: January, 1911.—‘‘A 
War-Historical Calendar.’’ ‘‘The Battle of Kolin on 18th June, 1757.” 
‘‘The War Budget in the Framing of the National Expenditure.” ‘‘ The 
Russo-Japanese War: Criticisms and Remarks of Some Who Took Part 
in It’ (continued). ‘‘ The Grand Manceuvres of Foreign Armies in 1910.’ 
“The Etappen System of the Russians in the Campaign of 1904-05.” 
‘* Communications from the Army School of Musketry.’’ 


Kavalleristische Monatshefte. Vienna: January, 1911.—‘‘ Modern 


and Nevertheless Conservative.’’ ‘‘ The Cavalry Action at Judsjatun cn 
30th May, 1904.’”’ ‘‘On March-Hindering Action by Cavalry.” ‘‘ A Re- 
gulation Study.’’ ‘‘Soyez des Enthousiastes!’’ ‘‘ Easy Riding.” ‘‘The 


New Training Regulations for Horse Artillery.’ “The German Turf 
Year, 1910.” 





Bete1um.—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires 
Brussels: 15th December, 1910.—‘‘ The Cavalry Divisions at the Imperial 
German Manoeuvres in 1909 (continued). ‘“‘The Chinese Army’”’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘ Considerations on Defensive-Offensive Positions’ (continued). 
3lst December.—‘‘ The Chinese Army ”’ (concluded). 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: 1st January, 1911. 
—‘‘ The Fusion of the Officers of the Home and Colonial Armies.” ‘The 
New German Quinquennat.’’ ‘‘ Studies on the Army of Africa: The Ke- 
organisation of the Regiments of Algerian Tiruilleurs and the Infantry of 
the XIXth Corps’’ (concluded). ‘‘Some Indications—Some Systems— 
But Not a Single Method of Equitation. ‘‘ Study: on the Battle of Wa- 
fan-gou, 14th-15th June, 1904.”” 15th January.—‘‘ The Liberty of Action 
of the Generals in Chief.’’ ‘‘Study on Article 249 of the Infantry 
Maneuvres Regulation of 3rd December, 1904.”’ ‘‘The Agents of Com- 
munication.”’ ‘‘ Tactical Employment of Machine-Guns.” ‘‘ The Defence 
of the British Empire: The Military and Naval Organisation of Aus- 
tralia.” 

Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘ Twenty Years of 
Physical Education in Germany and in France.’’ ‘‘ Other Realities of the 
Field of Battle: The Prussian Right Wing at Rezonville.”” ‘The Russian 
Army: The New Instructions for the Battle Leading of Infantry ’’ (con- 
cluded). ‘‘ Two Months with the Chaouias” (concluded). 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: December, 1910.— 
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Revue d'Artillerie. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘ Study on Defilading ”’ 
(continued). ‘‘Study of the Aviation Problem’’ (continued). ‘‘ Mathe- 
matical Curiosities.’’ 


Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: January, 1911.—‘‘ Tactics (New 
Letters to a Young Officer).’’ ‘‘ Solution of a Tactical Problem.’’ ‘‘ The 
Russian Cavalry in Manchuria ’”’ (concluded). ‘‘ The Doctrine of National 
Defence’ (continued). ‘‘ Two Studies on the Campaign of 19:2.’ 


Revue d’Histoire. Paris: January, 1911.—‘‘ The Campaign of 1908- 
09 in Chaouia’”’ (continued). ‘‘The Recruiting in the Landes from 1789 
to 1798 ”’ (continued). ‘‘ Zurich’’ (continued). ‘*‘The Manoeuvre of Pul- 
tusk ’’ (continued). ‘‘The Campaign of 1818: The Preliminaries” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘The War of 1870-71: The 1st Army of the Loire.’’ 


Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: January, 1911.— 


‘The Swiss Manoeuvres in 1910.”’ ‘‘ The Autumn Manceuvres in Sweden 
in 1910.” 

Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘ Notes on Instruc- 
tion: The Adjustment of a Regiment.’’ ‘‘ German Ideas on Cavalry ”’ 
(concluded). ‘‘Study on Dismounted Fighting.’’  ‘‘ Seydlitz’’ (con- 
cluded). 


Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: lst January 1911. ‘‘The Picardy 
Manceuvres.”’ ‘‘ The Autumn Manocuvres of the 2nd Infantry Division in 
1909.’’ ‘‘ Historical Study: ‘he Surprises of Baalon and Stenay in 1870.’’ 
‘*Conquest of the South Oranais.’’ ‘‘ Letters of Major Kreteschman.”’ 
15th January.—‘‘ Monnédy, the Key of the Ardennes Railway, Is it De- 
fended?’’ ‘‘ Autumn Manceuvres of the 2nd Infantry Division in 1909’’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ Historical Study: The Surprises of Baalon and Stenay in 
1870”? (concluded). ‘Conquest of the South Orannais’’ (concluded). 
‘* Lettehs of Major Kretschman’’ (continuedt. 





GermMany.—Militér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 3rd January, 1911.—‘‘ War 
and Politics.’’ ‘‘The Army Fencing Tournament.’’ ‘‘ The Military Situ- 
ation on the Portuguese Border Terrifory to German South Africa.’’ 5th 
January.—‘‘ The New French Field Artillery Regulations.’’ ‘‘ France cn 
the South Tripolitan Frontier and Wadai.’’ ‘‘The War School’s Hand- 
book on Tactics.’’ 7th January.—‘‘ The Influence of Years of Peace on 
the Waging of War.’’ ‘‘The Boer War and its Tactical Lessons Accord- 
ing to English and German Conceptions’”’ (continued). ‘‘ France of the 
South Tripolitan Frontier and Wadai”’ (concluded). ‘‘ On the Defence 
of Australia.”’ 10th January.—‘‘ Fundamental Differences Between the 
Carrying on of Sea and Land War.’”’ ‘‘The Boer War and Its Tactical 
Lessons According to English and German Conceptions’? (continued). 
“The Influence of Years of Peace on the Waging of War” (concluded). 
‘‘Training of Infantry in the Use of Ground.” 12th January.—‘ The 
French Field-Artillery in Action According to the Provisional Drill Regu- 
lations of 8th September, 1910” (conc. sded). ‘‘ Napoleon at Ligny.’”’ 
‘<A Memorial on National Training Through Physical Exercises.” 14th 
January.—‘ What Does the Army Proposal Bring for the Train?” ‘“‘ Ja- 
bilee of the Belgian War Minister.’ ‘‘ Ethical War Preparation.” ‘“I'he 
French Field-Artillery in Action According to the Provisional Drill Regu- 
lations of 8th September, 1910” (concluded). ‘*Greece.’’ 17th Janu- 
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ary.—‘‘ Service Jubilees in 1911.” ‘The Efforts of Japan for the Mainte- 
nance and Requirements of her Fighting Forces.” ‘‘ Military-Technical 
Review.” ‘Progress of Aviation in 1911.’ ““Greece’’ (concluded). 19th 
January.—‘‘ The Birthday of General-Fieldmarshal Graf von Haeseler,’’ 
go The History of the Wer in Manchuria by the Russian General Staff” 
(continued). ‘Dutch Coast Defence.’’ ‘The French War Medical Re 
gulations for 1910." ‘‘The New Turkish Army Organisation.”  2lst 
January.— Wood Fighting.’ ‘The French Reserve Corps of Officers.’’ 
‘‘News from the Austro-Hungarian Army.” 24th January.—‘‘On Fre 
derick’s Day: One Hundred and Fifty Years Ago: the Political Situation 
During the Winter and Spring of 1761: Plan of Operations and Prepara- 
tions of King Frederick.’’ ‘‘France’s Black Troops in Algeria.” 
‘Wood Fighting’”’ (concluded). 26th January.—‘ The Last Shot 
Against Paris.’’ ‘‘One Hundred and Fifty Years Ago.’’ ‘‘ What We 
Must Thoroughly Learn if We are to be able to Stand before the Enemy.” 
‘‘On the Belgian Army.’’ 28th January.—‘‘ The Capitulation of Paris 
Forty Years Ago.’’ ‘‘ News from the French Army.’’ ‘‘ Military-Techni- 
cal Review: Progress in German Wireless Telegraphy.’”? ‘‘ One Hundred 
and Fifty Years Ago.’’ ‘‘ News from the French Army”’ (continued). 

Artitleristische Monatshefte. Berlin: December, 1910.—‘‘ Capped 
Projectiles.’”’ ‘‘Opinions on the Modern Employment of Artillery.”’ ‘“Ihe 
Influence of the Special Umpire for the Criticism of the Effect of Artil- 
lery.”’ ‘‘The Graphitinisation of the Bores of Firearms.”’ ‘ A Sketch of 
the Special Organisation of the Austro-Hungarian Fortress Artillery.” 
‘The New Instruction for Fortress War.” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: January, 
1911.—‘‘ The History of the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05, by the Russian 
General Staff.’”’ ‘‘The Fight About Fortresses from the Official Stand- 
point.”’ ‘French Views on the Employment of Machine Guns in Action.”’ 
‘‘ A Contemporary Account of the Battle of Kulm-Nottendorf.” ‘‘Cavalry 
Officers as Divisional Commanders.’”’ ‘‘The Want of Officers and the 
Officer Reserve in the German Imperial Army.”’ 





Iraty.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: December, 1910.— 
‘‘ Before the Monument of Enrico Cosenz.’’ ‘‘ The Piacci Firing Formule 
and the New Formulas.” ‘‘ Rapidity of Work on Telegraphic Lines.” 
‘‘ Study of a System of Breech Mechanism and of a Cartridge Without a 
Metal Case for Q.F. Guns.” ‘On the Training of Field Batteries.” ‘‘A 
Forerunner of Our Equitation.” ¢ 


Revista Militare Italiana. Rome: January, 1911.—‘‘'The Siege and — 
Defence of Ancona in 1849.’ ‘‘ The Danish Army.”’ ‘‘ Heavy Artillery.’’ 
‘““The New French General Instructions on Siege Warfare.’”’ ‘‘On the 
Rectification of Some Terms in Our Tactical Regulations.” ‘‘ The 
Armies of the European States.” ‘‘Hand Grenades.’’ ‘Solution of 
Tactical Themes in Manzeuvres and in War.” ‘The Second Category.” 
‘General Guglielmo Pepe and His Times.” 8 





Spain.—Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: Ist 
January, 1911.—‘‘ The Organisation of the Spanish Army as Viewed by 
a Prussian’’ (continued). ‘¢ Aerostation in Our Army” (continued). 
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“Technical and Military Information.” “ Military Moral,”’ 15th Janu- 
ary.—‘‘ The Organisation of the Spanish Army as Viewed by a Prussian *’ 
(concluded). ‘‘ Evolution of Military Law Among Modern Nations ’”’ 


— “‘ Military Cycling.’’ Military and ‘Technical Informa- 
ion. 


Revista Cientifico y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: December, 1910. 
—Has not yet been received. 


Revista de Caballeria. Madrid: January, 1911.—‘‘ An Opinion on 
the Organisation and Employment of Cavalry.’”’ ‘The Moroccan Irre- 
gular Cavalry.” ‘‘The Racing Horse.” ‘Memorandum on the Special 
Firing Course.”” ‘Information About Foreign Armies.”’ ‘‘ Observations 
of His Excellency the Marquis de la Vega de Armijo on Improvement in 
the Breeding of Horses in Spain.’’ ‘The Teneriffe Cazadores Squadron, 
No. 5.” ‘The Problem of Promotion.” 





Swirzer,anD.—Revue Militaire Suisse, Lausanne. January, 1911.— 
‘*The Cyclist Question.’’ ‘‘ The Manceuvres of the 2nd Division in 1909.’ 
‘‘The New Austrian Mountain Howitzer.’’ ‘‘ Fire against Balloons.’’ 





Unitep States.—Journal of the U.S. Artillery. Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia: November-December, 1910.—‘‘ The Mechanical Specialist, Coast 
Artillery Corps.’ ‘‘ A Discussion of the War Balloon and Similar Craft 
and the Best Methods of Attack by Artillery.’”’ ‘‘ An Improvised Ardois.”’ 
‘Composite Artillery Type Telephone.’’ ‘‘ Initial Velocity as Affected by 
Erosion.’’ 


Infantry Journal. Washington, D.C.: January and February, 1911. 
—‘‘ The Infantry in Washington.’”’ ‘‘Our Military Posts.”’ ‘‘ The Cum- 
bersome Firing Line.’’ ‘‘ Target Practice under the New Regulations.”’ 
‘German Brigade Manceuvres.”’ ‘‘ Transportation of Military Commands 
by Rail.’’ ‘‘The Development of Infantry Organisation and Tactics.” 

Journal of the Military Service Institution. Governor’s Island, New 
York: January and February, 1911.—‘‘ The Simple Way.” ‘‘ Relation of 
the Eyes to Rifle Practice.” ‘‘ Opposite Views on Cavalry.” “ Question 
of Heavier Guns for Field Artillery.’’ ‘‘ Field Service.”’ ‘‘ Regular Army 
in Civil War: The Infantry.” ‘‘ Memory of Our Great War.” ‘Types 
and Traditions.” ‘‘Comment and Criticism.” 
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The Naval League Annual, 1910-11. Edited by A. H. Burcoyrne. Price 
2s. 6d. London: John Murray. 

The current issue of the Naval League Annual will be welcomed by 
that rapidly increasing number of the public who are being educated to 
take a greater interest in the Navy than was formerly the case, and they 
will find it a valuable work of reference, containing a vast fund of infor- 
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mation relating to our own and foreign Navies, the compilation of which 
reflects the greatest credit upon Mr. Burgoyne. We may even go further 
and say that for many purposes of reference the Nava/League Annual is 
far superior to the Naval Annual, and that latter publication is in a fair 
way of having to yield pride of place as the premier Naval Authority to its 
young rival. 


The Annual is divided into three parts. Part I., which is devoted 
to the progress of our own and foreign Navies, is the work of the Editor, 
and is full of information and valuable details, arranged in a very read- 
able form. This part concludes with a chapter, also by Mr. Burgoyne, on 
‘* Comparative Naval Strength,’’ and we find ourselves in complete agrec- 
ment with the views he expresses’ on this all important question. Com- 
menting on the position as regards Dreadnoughts, he writes: 


““We are pre-eminent to-day, that cannot be gainsaid; but little hope of reduced 
Estimates can be held out if that pre-eminence is consistently to be maintained in the 
future. The gre+test possible dangers do not, however, come from without. They are to 
be found in those men in this country who weigh the cost of naval defence against that 
of social reform—to the detriment of the latter ; those who place a too great emphasis 
upon the vessels of the pre-‘‘ Dreadnought”’ type, and, as a result (arising as it does 
from lamentable ignorance), compute internationa] strength by the indiscriminate 
“counting of noses” ; in those who cannot realise that ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” are but a 
single feature of a fleet, and that docks, cruisers, and torpedo-craft, efficient and in 
adequate quantity, are equally essential; . . . finally, and these form a considerable sec 
tion of the community, there are many who fail to understand that the preponderating 
strength of to-day can in no circumstances be accepted as a criterion of our effective 
force of three years hence, when current programmes attain completion. 

In the above few lines Mr. Burgoyne puts the whole Naval question 
in a nutshell, and we can only hope that his readers will lay his words to 
heart. We quite agree with his view that in armoured cruisers we at 
present possess an unchallenged superiority, not only in regard to num- 
bers, but also in the matter of individual strength; and his opinion that 
in the matter of destroyers our position is fairly satisfactory and tending 
each year to improve, especially when our supremacy in submarines is 


taken into consideration, is probably justified. 


Part Il. of the Annual contains many papers of interest, which will 
all repay reading. Among the best of these is one by Mr. Nicolas Portu- 
galoff, a well-known Russian Critic, on ‘‘ The Nature of the Russian Fleet: 
Some Suggestions ’'; ‘‘ Some Side-lights on German Naval Policy,’ by Mr. 
H. Bywater; ‘‘ The Mercantile Marine and Imperial Defence,’’ by Com- 
mander Crutchley, R.N.R.; ‘‘ Social Democracy and Naval Supremacy,’ 
by Mr. G. A. Atkinson; and ‘“‘The Development of Anglo-German An- 
tagonism,”’ a letter written by Mr Burgoyne to. the well-known German 
Naval writer and critic, Graf Ernst von Reventlow, for publication in 
the Berlin Zeitfragen. 

Part III. is not the least valuable portion of the Annual. It consists 
of lists of ships, with comparative, statistical, dodk and ordnance tables, 
and is the work of the Editor. Included among these lists are: ‘‘A Table 
of the World’s Dreadnoughts,”’ ‘‘ The Evolution of the British Battleship 
Armoured Cruiser,”’ etc.; statistical tables showing the ‘‘ Situation ot 
Powers in March, 1911, in Ships Built, Building and Projected’’; ‘ ‘The 
Contemporary Battleships of the Chief Naval Powers at Various Dates”’ ; 
‘“Comparative Tables of Contemporary Battleships, Armoured Cruisers, 
Scouts, Destroyers and Submarines’’ tables showing the ‘‘ Relative Posi- 
tion in Completed Capital Ships of Less than Twenty Years of Age and 
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Displacing 6,000 Tons and Over,” “In Completed Armoured Cruisers ot 
Less than Fifteen Years of Age and Displacing Over 6,000 Tons,” “In 
Completed Protected Cruisers and Scouts’ of Less than Fifteen Years ot 
Age and Displacing Over 2,000 Tons,’”’ and “ Ip Completed Destroyers 
First-class Torpedo-boats and Sub-marines of Less than Eleven Years of 
Age,”’ with ‘‘Summaries of the Tables Showing Relative Positions of 
Fleets in March, 1911, and March, 1912”; ‘“‘'The ‘'wo-Power Standard, ’ 
and the ‘‘ British Empire v. the Triple Alliance,’ with several other valu 
able tables, which space will not allow us to recapitulate. With an inti- 
mate knowledge extending over many years of different Naval works of 
reference, we have no hesitation in saying that no such exhaustive and 
well-arranged tables of Naval statistics have ever been put within reach 
of the public before as are these which have been arranged and presented 
by Mr. Burgoyne in this year’s Naval League Annual. 

The illustrations and plans of ships are also excellent, and the low 
price of the Annual brings it within reach of most students of Naval 
matters, while the information it contains is put in a far more under- 
standable form than is the case in the more pretentious works of Brassey 


or Jane. 





George the First’s Army, 1714—1727. By Cuartes Darton, F.R.G.S. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd., 1910. 


Mr. Charles Dalton has done the Army another of the many services 
which he has already rendered to it, and the present important work ot 
reference is the result of a prolonged search among the early Georgian 
State Papers at the Public Record Office. It is the first volume of a book 
on the Army of George the First from 1714 to 1727, and covers the period 
from the accession of George I. to the declaration of war with Spain at the 
end of December, 1718. It contains the regimental lists and commission 
registers on the British Establishment for the last four months of 1714 
and the years 1715 to 1718; a full list of the regiments serving in Ireland 
during 1715; and finally a unique list of His Majesty’s Train of Artillery 
in Irelandin 1716. It will be seen from the mere list of ‘‘ contents’ thxt 
this is a reference work of very great professional importance, the mere 
compilation of which is only possible for one who, like Mr. Charles Dalton, 
is accustomed to and revels in research work of this engrossing character. 
In place of the usual introduction the author has given us a deeply in- 
teresting chapter on ‘‘the early Georgian LEra,’’ which is in itself a 
faithful miniature military history of the period with which it deals; and 
this is followed by a series of all too brief memoirs of the distinguished 
soldiers—Argyll, Charles Douglas, Hamilton, de Montandre, Molesworth, 
Keith and others—who gave their services to their country during any 
portion of the particular period dealt with in these pages. Some few of 
these memoirs made a first appearance in the pages of this Journat. ‘The 
regimental lists, which form after all the main purpose and the bulk of 
this book, are enriched with a mass of biographical information, and the 
volume is illustrated by reproductions of contemporary documents, por- 
traits and medals. Altogether this forms a professional work of the 
greatest value to the military historian and student, containing as it does 
a mass of information presented in a most attractive manner by an 


expert hand, 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
JANUARY, 1911. 


The Nation and the Army. By Major W. Roper-Catpsecx. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. (Grant Richards, Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Centurions of a Century. By Colonel C. H. Gardiner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London. n.d. 


Essays Biographical, Historical and Miscellaneous. By the Rev. G. R. 
Greig. 2 Vols. 8vo. 7s. (Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans and 
Roberts.) London, 1858. 





Lord Roastenes Campaign in North Eastern France. By Lieut.-Colonel 
AusaGER Pottock. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) 
London, 1911. 

Cavalry Reconnaissance. By Colonel W. W. Norman. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
(Presented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1911. 


Storm Van’s Gravesande. The Rise of British Guiana. Compiled from his 
despatches by C. A. Harrts, c.3., c.m.¢., Chief Clerk, Colonial Office, 
and J. A. J. de Vittiers, of the British Museum. 2 Vols. (Hakluyt 
Society), 2nd Series, Vols. XXVI. & XXVII. 8vo. London, 1911. 

The History of the 91st Argyllshire Highlanders, now the 1st Battalion 
Princess Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders.) By R. P. 
Dunn-Pattison, late Lieutenant 91st Highlanders. 4to. 42s. (Pre- 
sented.) (William Blackwood and Sons.) Edinburgh, 1910. 





Réglement Provisoire de Maneuvre de lV’Artillerie de Campagne. 4 Vols. 
12mo. 3s. 9d. (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle). Paris, 1910. 





Letters on Amphibious Wars. By Brig.-Genl. G. G. Aston, c.B. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. (John Murray.) London, 1911. 





Annuaire Statistique de UVEgypte, 1910. Muinistere pes Finances. 
Direction de la Statistique. 4to. (Presenfed.) (Imprimerie Nation- 


ale.) Cairo, 1910. 


Military Forces List of the Commonwealth of Australia. Crown ‘8vo. 
(Presented.) Melbourne, 1904. 





Commemoration of the Four Great Naval Victories obtained by the English 
during the late War: Earl Howe’s over the French, off Ushant, June 
lst, 1794; Earl St Vincent’s over the Spaniards, off Cape St. Vincent, 
February 14th, 1797; Lord Viscount Duncan’s over the Dutch, off 
Camperdown, October 11th, 1797; Lorl Viscount Nelson’s over the 
French, in the Bay of Aboukir, August 1st, 1798. In Emblematical 
Engravings from designs by R. S. Smirke, Esq., R.A., to which is 
annexed a full and authentic account of each Action. 34 in, by 24 in. 
Printed for R. Bowyer (T. Bensley). London, 1803. 
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Army Finance. A Lecture delivered at the Staff College, 28rd November, 
1907. By Charles Harris. 4to. (Harrison and Sons.) London, 
1907. 


The History of the Tenth Foot (The Lincolnshire Regiment.) By the Rev. 
Aubert Lez. 2Vols. 8vo. 25s. (Presented.) (Gale and Polden, 
Ltd.) Aldershot, 1911. 








Elijah Fisher’s Journal while in the War for Independence and continued 
two years after he came to Maine (1775-1784.) 8vo. (Presented.) 
(Badger and Manley.) Augusta, 1880. 





Causes of the American Revolution. By James A. Woopsurn. 8vo. 
(Presented.) (The John Hopkins Press.) Baltimore, 1892. 


The Centennial History of the Battle of Bennington. By Frank W. 
Cosurn. 8vo. (Presented.) (George E. Littlefield.) Boston, 1877. 








The Battle of Lexington. By the Rey. Jonas Cuarke. Crown 8vo. (Pre- 
sented.) (Lexington Historical Society.) Lexington, 1901. 





Orderly Book of Lieut.-Gen. John Burgoyne from his entry into the State 
of New York until his surrender at Saratoga, 16th Oct. 1777. From 
the original manuscript deposited at Washington’s Headquarters, 
Newburg, N.Y. Edited by E. B. O’Callaghan, M.D. Small. 4to. 
(Presented.) (J. Munsell.) Albany, N.Y., 1860. 





Notes on the use of the Portable Reversible Instrument, and the method of 
calculation of Observations. By Capt. C. E. Monro, R.N., Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. (Presented.) (J. D. Potter.) London, 1911. 





The Russo-Japanese War—The Raid to Yin-Kou and the Battle of San-de- 
Pu. Prepared in the Historical Section of the German General Staff. 
Authorised translation by Karl von Douat. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Pre 
sented.) (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Hannibal’s March through the Alps. By Spenser Witx1nson, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Presented.) (Clarendon Press.) Oxford, 1911. 





Charles Philip Yorke, Fourth Earl of Hardwicke, Vice-Admiral. By 
his daughter, The Lady Bipputrn or Lepsury. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Pre- 
sented.) (Smith, Elder and Co.) London, 1910. 





Maritime Discovery—A History of Nautical Exploration from the Earliest 
Times. By Cuartes RaTHBONE Low. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. “(New- 
man and Co.) London, 1881. 





Finanzielle Kriegsbereitschaft und Kriegsfihrung. By Dr. J. Riesser. 
8vo. 2s.2d. (Gustav Fischer.) Jena, 1909. 





A Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs. By Professor Gzorncz M Wrone, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. (Macmillan Co. of Canada.) Toronto, 1908. 





_ The Official Records of the Guards’ Brigade in South Africa. 8yo. 5s. 
(J. J. Keliher and Co,, Ltd.) London, 1904. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This Pamphlet will be issued quarterly, in April, July, October and January. 
Its purpose is to draw the attention of Officers to British and Foreign publications of 
Military interest which are likely to assist them in their professional work. Copies of 
the pamphlet will be distributed to the Headquarters of Commands, Educational 
Establishments, Units and Reference Libraries. 


PART IL.1 


SECTION I. 


Norte 1. When the Price is not given in Part II., Section /., it is not known. 
2. In Part I1., Section I., books whose titles are given in foreign languages as well as 
English are published in those languages. and are not translated. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION, 


The Flying Machine. (Plus lourd que lair. ‘La Machine Volante.} 
By Captain Jules Raibaud. 178 pp. Paris: A. Lahure. 3/2 , 


This is a useful little book for anyone wishing to gain some elementary know- 
ledge of the theory and principles of aeroplanes. The opening chapter gives a very 
brief account of the early experiments of Lilienthal, Ader, Wright and other pio- 
neers. The author then proceeds to explain the principles of the aeroplane, and 
in some 30 pages di the for the elevating and steering rudders, the 
“ailerons,” and closed compartments of certain biplanes, and similar problems. 
This is the most valuable part of the book, and the text is illustrated by diagrams. 
In Chapter III. the various existing types of aeroplanes are explained. Another 
40 pages are devoted to the actual theory of heavier-than-air machines, but only 
@ mathematical expert can follow the author. The remainder of the book deals 
= hor employment of aeroplanes and the probable lines on which they will be 

proved. 








1 The titles of all books are given in English; this does not indicate that the — 
books have been translated. The original title in the language in which a work 
is written, if not im English, is given in brackets. 
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Aeronautics, from Montgolfier to Graf Zeppelin (Die Luftschiffahrt 
von Montgoifier bis Graf Zeppelin). By Dr, Franz Linke. 378 pp., with 
numerous illustrations, 8vo. Berlin. Alfred Schall, 12/6. 


This forms an interesting contribution to aeronautical literature generally, 
while, from the purely military point of view, the fact that it contains a chapter 
on military aeronautics written by Captain Hildebrandt adds considerably to the 
value of tne volume. 

The first chapter is devoted to the development of ballooning, and ig chiefly 
historical. Chapter II. treats of the technique under the following headings :—A. 
General; B. Material; O. Pilotage. Descriptions of voyages are given in Uhapéser 
iil, ¢.g., night voyages, sea voyages, and voyages across the Alps. 

Chapter 1V. deals with the scientific side ot baliooning, but the subjects are 
treated in @ popular manner. 

The last four chapters contain accounts of the more recent advanceg in aero- 
nautical science under the headings of captive balloons, military ballooning, motor 
aeronautics, and the technique of flying. 

The work is well illustrated from photographs. 





ARTILLERY. ke 


Guide to Instructors in the Technique of Firearms (Leitfaden zur Un- 
terricht in der Waffenlehre). Published ofticially for use in war schools, 
léth edition. 147 pp., with numerous illustrations, 8vo. Berlin, 1910. 
9 “e 

/ This book is of value, both for instructional purposes and as a work of refer- 
ence. In the latter respect the most interesting portions are those dealing with 
anti-bailoon guns (p. 56); laying stores (p. 61); and methods of getting tne line 
of fire in covered positions, (a), by laying all guns parallel to a base gun by means 
of the goniometric sight; (6) by using the director in the following four cases :— 

(1) Target visible from a point m front of the battery. 

(2) Target visible from a point to a flank of the battery. 

(3) Target visible from a point out of sight of the battery. 
(4) Target invisible owing to mist or darkness. 

In the last two cases the bearing is obtained by p 

A chapter of especial interest is t dealing with methods of ranging and fire 
with machine guns (108-115). 

The following data are given regarding the artillery telephone matériel (p. 7.): 

For each field artillery group (3 batteries) there are 4 telephone detachments 
with three sets of apparatus each; for each foot artillery battalion (4 heavy 
batteries) there are 8 sets of apparatus, viz., 2 for the staff, 1 per battery, and 
2 spare; each* of the above has 4,400 yards (4,000 metres) of cable. 

There are some useful comparative tables in parallel columns (pp. 115, 122) 
explaining the difference in the conduct of fire im heavy artillery and field bat- 
teries, and some examples, illustrated by diagrams, showing the German method 
of ranging a field battery with time shrapnel. A separate section (p. 131) gives 
examples of fire of heavy artillery. 

The concluding pages deal with the employment of artillery on a larger scale. 
The book contains numerous illustrations, including pictures of various types of 
German ordnance, the “scissors” artillery observation telescope, diagrams illus- 
trating the effect of different kinds of shell on overhead cover, and a plan showing 
the dispositions of the artillery in the attack on an entrenched position. 








BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

The Japanese Army in 1910 (Die Japanische Armee im Jahre 1910). 
Austrian translation from original Russian work by Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Romanowski, by Colonel Pruszynski, Austrian Army. 97 pp., with 9 ap- 
pendices and table of contents, 8vo. Vienna, ‘leschen; Leipzig, Karl 
Prochaska. 4/6, 

The translator has previously published several useful works concerning the 
Japanese Army, and the writer was joint-author of Sohwars and Romanowski’s 
well known work on the siege of Port Arthur. The different portions of the book 
deal with—I. Field troops (higher staffs, the various arms, technical troops, reserve 
formations); II. Armament and munitions of war; III. Training regulations; IV. 
Protection, marches, cantonments, defences. 

Appendices deal with :— 

(1 Number of divisions in army. 

(2) Constitution of a division. 

(3) Data concerning artillery. 

(4) to (9) Uniforms and distinctive marks. 

* It is not clear in the original whether “each” refers to the detachments or 
to the apparatus; but it is understood to mean that each field eye group haf 
16,000 metres of wire (4,000 per battery and 4,000 for the staff) and each foot 
artillery battalion 32,000 metres (4,000 metres per heavy battery),—General 
Staff. 
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r from those supplied from offi- 
six instead of four guns. 
Staff Oollege gradu- 
visional artillery is said to 
ation of heavy artillery is 


Some of the data given concerning artillery diffe! 
cial sources, ¢.g., horse batteries are stated to consist of 
There are some errors in the book. The distinctive badge of 
ates is said to be that of the General Staff. The di 
consist of three instead of six batteries. The organis 
erroneously described. ‘ : anit ‘ 

The distinctive flag of the second battalion of a regiment is given as that o 
the third battalion, that of the first as second, that of the third as first. Engineers 
wear crimson and not chocolate-coloured gorget patches. The unit of three (two) 
batteries is translated as “division,’’ the usual Austrian term- 

Despite the few slips referred to the book forms a valuable work of reference. 





FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


Work Accomplished by the Italian Military Engineers in the Locali- 
ties Affected by the Earthquake of December, 1908. (L’Upera Prestata 
dalle Lruppe del Genio nelle regioni colpite. dal terremoto Dicembre, 
1908.) By Lieutenant-Colonel Nicoletti-limari. 2 vols., one of 78 pp., 
one of photographs and diagrams. 8vo. Rome, 1910. Voghera. 

The Italian War Office despatched 34 companies of Engineers to the scene of the 
earthquake in December, 1908. These were eventually organised in four groups, 
with headquarters at Reggio, Palmi, Bagnara and Messina respectively. 

This book gives a vivid idea of the variety and extent of the work that these 
companies were called upon to do. Not only had they to construct over 400 hute 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants, but to them elso fell the duty of de- 
molishing unsafe buildings, repairing the roads and railways, re-establishing the 
telegraph and telephone systems, and constructing landing stages and jetties. The 
photographs and diagrams give a clear idea of the nature of the work done. 





HISTORICAL. 


The Spaniards in Morocco, 1909 (Les Espagnols au Maroc en 1909). 
By General De Torcy. 279 pp., with 1 map, 5 sketches. 8vo. Paris, 
1910. Berger-Levrault. 4/2. 

General de Torcy acted as chief of the staff to the French expeditionary force 
in Madagascar, and much of his brilliant military career has been passed in 
Algeria; the distinguished record of the author thus lends great weight to his com- 
ments on the Spanish Campaign at Melilla in 1909. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first is traced the history of the 
Spanish North African possessions; the second part deals with the operations, which 
are clearly and instructively described. The third part is reserved for the comments 
of the author. 

In the third part, which constitutes a miniature handbook of warfare in North 
Africa, stress is laid on the value of the doctrines originally laid down by General 
Burgeaud, and subsequently developed by his successors in Algeria. These doctrines 
had not been followed by the Spanish commanders, who consequently clung to the 
old methods of lines of small entrenched posts and did not ise the f effects 
of undue delay and hesitation in operations of this nature. 

General de Torcy speaks im terms of admiration of the gailantry, discipline and 
power of endurance of the Spanish troops, but considers them to be rather lacking 
in a — elasticity, while their system of military training leaves a good deal 
to esired. 


The Royal War Academy from 1810-1910 (Dio Koniglich Kriegsaka- 
demie 1810-1910). By Captain v. Scharfenort, Professor and Librarian at 
the War Academy. 397 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1910. Mittler. 7/6. 

This is a very complete history of the Prussian Staff College from the date 
of its foundation in 1810 up to the present day. 

The author traces the gradual development of this College almost from year 
to year, and gives the views Told by many of its celebrated directors on the training 


of students. 

Interesting chapters deal with the course of instruction at various periods, 
the directors and directing staff, and the conditions for admission. 

An Appendix gives a list of all directors and instructors who have served 


at the Staff College between the years 1810-1910. 
e 393 shows a tabular list of subjects studied and the number of hours per 


week "Sevctea to each subject. 
Havelock’s March on Cawnpore, 1857: a Civilian’s Notes. By J. W. 
Sherer, C.S.1. 367 pp., with one portrait. 12mo. London, 1910. 1/-. 
An entertaining little book. in which interesting sidelights are thrown upon 
some of the events of the great rebellion. 
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Russian Official History of the Russo-Japanese War (Der russisch- 
japanische Krieg, 1904-1905). Authorised German edition of the original 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Baron von Tettau. Vol. 1, 515 pp., with 5 maps. 
8vo. 12/-. Vol. V. 336 pp., with 5 maps. 8vo. 7/-. Berlin, 1910. 
Mittler. 

The German edition is summarised from the original Russian; 603 pages of the 
French translation being compressed into 176 pages. 

The contents of the five volumes of the German edition, of which two have 
so far been published, will be:— 


Volume I.—The outbreak of war and events up to the battle of Ta-shih-chiao. 
Volume II.—The battle of Liao yang. 
Volume III.—Sha Ho and the fighting before Mukden, 
Volume 1V.—Mukden and events till the conclusion of peace. 
Volume V.—The defence of the Kuan-tung Peninsula and Port Arthur. 
The whole work will contain 3,200 pages and some 50 mapa. 


Russian Official History of the Russo-Japanese War. Vol. 1., Part 
I. (Guerre Russo-Japonaise 104-1905. Historique rédigé a |’état-major- 
général de l’armee russe.) 666 pp., with 2 maps. 8vo. Paris, 1910. 
Chapelot. 12/10. 


The French edition is as nearly as possible a translation in extenso from the 
original Russian. The work is being carried out by 20 officers, principally officers 
of the staff, under the superintendence of the Head-Quarter Séaff. 


Vol. I., Part I,. contains five chapters, i.¢,, half of Vol. I, of the Russias 
original. ‘he tive chapters treat of :— 


Chapter I.—Events prior to the outbreak of war. 

Chapter I1.—The theatre of operations. 

Chapter II1—The Russian strategic deployment and plan of campaign. 
Chapter 1V.—Reinforcement of the Russian troops. 

Chapter V.—The Japanese army. 


The account of the events prior to the war seems on the whole fair. The reader 
is struck by the contrast between the future combatantse—in Japan a Government 
urged by the people and the Press to war—in Russia the people indifferent and a 
Government hopeful of gaining its ends by diplomacy, though urged as early as 
October, 1908, by the man on the spot, the Viceroy in the Far East, to mobilise in 
Siberia. Admiral Alexyeev understood that no arrangement compatible with the 
dignity of Russia would satisfy Japan, and the Russian Military Attaché sent fre- 
quent warnings to St. Petersburg of the activity at the Japanese Ministry of War. 


Yet when the rupture came Russia, whose Foreign Office had striven to the last 
for peace, was unprepared. Diplomacy, gambling on the possibility of peace, had 
neglected to provide for the eventuality of war, and the army was left to fight with- 
out allies. Great Britain, Germany, and China, whose attitude was of primary 
importance, were either semi-hostile or held aloof, and the rear in Europe, the 
right flank and even, to a certain extent, the rear in Manchuria gave cause for 
anxiety. On the other hand Japan had won, if not the active alliance, at all 
events the moral support and sympathy of Great Britain and America, the two 
Powers with the strongest fleets and the longest purses. 


; Pages 107 to 198 of Chapter II. are devoted to # minute description of the theatre 
of war. 


The remainder of the chapter contains an interesting criticism of the gaps in 
the Russian intelligence concerning the army and resources of their future enemy 
and of the probable theatres of war. Military Attachés at Tokio complained of the 
difficulty of obtaining information in Japan. Compared to the people of western 
nations, the Japanese were extraordinarily secretive, secret agents were unobtain- 
able, there was no military Press, and the translation of the few documents that 
came to hand offered exceptional difficulty. Russia remained to the end without 
precise information regarding the strength of the Japanese first line troops, the 
organisatien of the reserves, and the wonderful moral of the army. It is a common 
Russian fault to keep secret matters which should be communicated to a large 
number of officers. Hence, though much information had been collected about 
Manchuria, its publication had been delayed and conditions in the Far East 
brought many surprises for the bulk of the troops called upon to serve there. 


Chapter III. contains a summary of the various plans which were drawn up 
for ® campaign against Japan from 1898 to 1903, in which years conditions in the 
Far East were constantly changing owing to the rapid growth of the naval 
and military power of Japan, the steady but slower increase of the Russian 
forces, and the improvement of communications in Manchuria. 
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Pages 320-328 set forth the main lines of the scheme drawn up by the Viceroy’s 
staf in the autumn of 1903, and some interesting :2marks thereon by General 
huropatkin, then Minister of War. Admiral Alexyeev's appreciation of the 
situation was optimistic. He assumed that Russia would retain the command 
of the sea, and that the Japanese army would be unable to land N. or W. of 
Chinampo. Kuropatkin considered that the Japanese would probably try to 
capture Port Arthur, and would then await the assumption of ‘the offensive by 
the Kussians on the line Gensan-Pingyang. He foresaw that the Russian forces 
would be in an inferiority in Manchuria for the firsé six months after the outbreak 
ef war, and that the Liao-tung Peninsula would be isolated from perhaps the 
second month. He advocated the reinforcement of the rison of Port Arthur 
and the bold employment of the field army, which should endeavour to tire out 
the Japanese by means of its overwhelming force of cavalry, and by frequent 
resort to operations by night. On the other hand he emphasi the ity of 
avoiding encouragement to the Japanese by partial successes aé the outset of the 
campaign. 

Pages €@€8-331 give the origin of the initial distribution of the Russian fleet. 
The object of the main squadron, which was based on Port Arthur was to prevent 
a Japanese landing om the coast of the Liao-tung Peninsula, that of ivos- 
tok detachment was to raid the enemy’s rear and the weakly fortified ports of the 
Japanese coast and to act as commerce destroyers. 

On the 25th February, Kuropatkin, in a note to the Emperor (pp. 360-362) 
sketched the probable course of the war, laying particular stress on the necessity 
for cautien pending the concentration of sufficient force, and the need for light 
railways. On the following day he was selected by the Emperor as Commander-in- 
Chief in the field from a list of 1@ officers which he had himself drawn up on the 
9th February. 

_ Chapter IV. gives some idea of the difficulties under which the Russian ad- 
ministration laboured when it at length understood that war was inevitable. On 
page 463 and subsequent pages will be found a detailed statement of the strength 
and distribution of the Russian troops in the Far East at the outbreak of the 
war. 

Chapter V. starts with a short account of the growth of the military power 
of Japan from the year 1871, and of the organisation of the army in 1903. 

Page and the following pages, which contain a candid and searching 
analysis of the Russian intelligence of Japan prior te the war, will probably be 
found the most interesting in the volume. 

Principally owing to the impossibility of obtaining precise information of the 
reserve formations, the Russian estimate of the available strength of the Japanese 
army fell far short of reality. The official handbook considered 320,000 to the 
highest number that could be mobilised, and the most liberal estimate in the re- 
ports amounted to 634,000. In the war itself, the Japanese mobilised and em- 
ployed 1,185,000 men. 

The failuye, however, to estimate adequately the numerical strength of the 
Japanese forces was of trifling importance, compared with the inability to appre- 
ciate their training, endurance, patriotism, and moral. The attachés at Tokio 
previous to 1900 reported the astonishing progress of the army, but in that year 
Lieatenant-Colonel Vannovski was appointed Russian representative, 

The new attaché’s first report contained the opinion that ‘‘ decades, perhaps 
eenturiee’’ must elapse before the Japanese army would be able to fight on equal 
terms with the feeblest of European powers. A note om this report by the Minis- 
ter of War (Kuropatkin) complimented the author on his common sense, and on 
the absence m his report of evidence of the fascination exercised by the Japanese 
army upon former military attachés. Whether Vannovski saw Kuropatkin’s note 
er not is unknown, but his reports continued in the same strain his precon- 
ceived opinions affected the judgment of the Russian observers who attended the 
Japanese mancuvres in 1901. Apart from animadversions on the pvor quality of 
the horses, and the miserable horsemanship of the mounted troops, their reports 
dwelt on the “feebleness of the tactical training,” the absence of bayonet attacks, 
the distaste for operations by night, the disregard of cover, the want of aay 
measures of proteation, the lavish expenditure of ammunition, the absence of. a! 
directing criticism at mancuvres, the want of discipline, the inability to “9 a 
stand extreme cold, the ignorance of the military arts, and the conceit o! = 
officers. It was stated that the Japanese were a nation “ without a future,’ an 
that their army was an “army of babies.” ; 

General Jilinski, @. M. General at Headquarters—a position corresponding 
to that of our Director of Military Operations—somewhat discounted these reports 
but still even he stated that “there can be no doubt that the Japanese army can- 
net possibly be eompared to the chief European armies, and especially to the 
Rassien.” 

In September, 1902, Vannovski was replaced by Lieutenant-Colonel Samoilov, 
who took # more favourable view. Kuropatkin’s impressions of the army gathered 
during his visit to Japan in 1903 will be found on pp. 584-585. He commented on 
the ahesnse of religious sentiment in the country as a weakening factor. 

Pages 504-603 contain nothing new, but set forth clearly and forcibly the dis- 
advantages under which the Russians laboured at the outset of the war as com- 
pared with thetr opponents. 
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The Political and Diplomatic Causes of the War of 1870-71 (Les Ori- 


gines Diplomatiques de la 7 4 3 
Gentave Wicker S55 a guerre de 1870-1871. Tome Premier). Paris. 





will be most valuable. But the endless despatches and notes make dry readi 
“ ™ layman will probably experience a feeling of exasperation at > digbomeny 
which delighted in long-winded phrases when international peace was at stake. 


This is a translation under the direction of t on 
Volume V1., of Section 1 of the Russian work. The hn pina rig trary as 
reports of prominent Russian officers written in #e month of November, 1811. It 
will only be of interest to readers who propose making a very exhaustive study of 
the war. There is an excellent index. 


A Turning Point in the Indian Mutiny. By I. Giberne Sieveking. 
OPP, ie 14 illustrations and index. 8vo. London, 1910. David 
utt. ; 


The book may best be described as a history of the siege and relief of Arrah. 
It contains allusions to the outbreak, place and pce dA suppression of the 
great Mutiny of 1857, but the famous incident of the def of the House of Arrah 
is the centre round which the author has woven hie story. The description of the 
fighting which took place in connection with the firet and unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve the beleaguered garrison is graphic, and at the same time bears the im- 
print of acouracy. A collection of letters written by John Nicholson are printed 
at the end of the book, and are of iderable interest 


Napoleon’s European Campaigns, 1796-1815. By Captain F. W. 0. 
Maycock, D.S.0., The Suffolk Regiment. 169 pp., 23 maps and plans. 
8vo. London, 1910. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 5/- nett. 

This book gives in a concise form an outline of the European campaigns in 
which Napoleon himself took a leading part. 

It is clearly illustrated by rough sketch maps of the principal battles, and 
should prove of service to officers who wish to obtain an idea of the sequence 
of military events in those days as a preliminary to more detailed study. 

‘The Bosphorus and the Dardanelles (Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles). 
A historical study, compiled by Serge Goriainow, Director of Archives in 
St. Petersburg. French edition, with preface, by M. Hanotaux. 392 pp. 
8vo. Paris, 1910. Librairie Plon. 8/-. 

This book, dealing with the various negotiations which have taken place from 
time to time on the question of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus Straits, is com- 
coe entirely from the diplomatic correspondence in the agchives 9% St. Peters- 

urg. 

As ig well known, the question of access to the Black Sea, and the opening 
or closing of the Straits thereto, has always formed one of the principal points 
of discussion in any of the various treaties dealing with the Near East. Now- 
adays, owing to the change in European politics and the regrouping of political 
interests, the question may perhaps be held to have lost some of that prominence 
which distinguished it 20 or 30 years ago; but that it is by no means a dead 
letter is evidenced by the recurrence of the controversy on two occasions in quite 
recent times, viz., first in connection with the movements of Russian war vessels 
during the Japanese war, and secondly during the crisis in the Near East in 1908- 
09. On the latter occasion the Russians, in reply to the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, originated some tentative negotiations to re- 
open the whole question of pasdage of the Straits. 

A succinct official account therefore—such as is contained in the present book 
—quoting the diplomatic notes of the various Powers from time to time, and show- 
ing the reasons which influenced their attitude, may be welcomed ag a neefub 
addition to existing references on an important subject. 











ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
Military Reforms (La réforme militaire). By “P. D.” 3806 pp. 
8vo. Paris, 1910. Chapelot. 3/-. 

The author makes a number of suggestions for reforms im the French Army, 
regarding education and training, organisation of infantry and artillery, reeerve 
and territoriaa formations, &. He deals with recent manceuvres in France, camps 
of instruction, and also with modern inventions, dirigibles, aeroplanes, and 
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machine guns. There is an interesting chapter on espionage, in which “P.D.” refers 
to German methods in France, and shows the many ways in which spies can be of 
service to the country in whose employment they are. 


_,,n the last few chapters the author discusses the milit ituation i 
with special reference to the position of France, Great iriiiie, Gah Geeneae e 
mee to the conclusion that, although the British system is hopelessly antiquated, 

e Territorial Army constitutes an improvement on the previous a. He 
urges that, in the event of a war between Germany on the one side and France 
and Great Britain on the other, the Germans could not afford to detach any con- 
siderable land forces to act against us, and that therefore the British expeditionary 
force, or at least four or five divisions, would be free to act without delay on the 
Continent of Europe, leaving the defence of these islands to the Territorial Army, 
stiffened by & few regular troops. It would appear that, like General Langlois, 
the author is anxious to rate the value of our Territorials as high as possible, 
in order to prove that the Expeditionary Force may with safety be allowed to 
operate abroad in case of = war in which the main strength of our opponents is 
already engaged elsewhere. 


Black Troops: The Formation and Utilisation by France of Armies 


of Black Troops from her West African Possessions (La Force Noire). By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mangin. 365 pp., with diagrams. 8vo. Paris, 1910. 
Librairie Hachette and Co 3/-, 


The author of this volume has seen a great deal of service in Africa and is 
an expert on ali matters relating to French colonial troopa His object is to 
demonstrate that Framce possesses an important asset in the warlike negro races 
of Senegal and West Africa in general, an asset which may be of imestimable value 
when the population of Germany has so greatly exceeded that of France as to 
make it impossible for the latter country to maintain an army as powerful as that 
of her Eastern neighbour. 


The book first deals with the decline of the French birth-rate and the various 
means of remedying this serious evil. It then gives an outline of the history 
of the negro warrior races, describing their numerous battles and campaigns, and 
showing their fine soldierly qualities and military value. Colonel Mangin comes 
to the conclusion that there is no adequate reason to prevent France from making 
an extensive use of these black troops, even in European warfare, and goes into 
— as to their recruitment, and the number of men that are capable of being 
rai 

The book is well written, and has additional interest from the expert know- 
ledge of the author, who was necently sent to Senegal on a special mission to as- 
certain the opinions and wishes of the negroes and their chiefs on this important 
question. His overtures are said to have met with a most favourable reponse. 


How Shall We Raise Our Fighting Strength? (Zur Hebung unserer 


Wehrkraft zu Lande). 153 pp. Berlin, 1910. Vossische Buchhandlung, 


Bhs, 


This book, appearing at the moment when the new quinquennial Army Bill is 
expected, has aroused great interest in Germany and has been widely read. The 
author pute forward a series of suggestions with a view to increasing the fighting 
strength of the Fatherland. These proposals cover what are generally considered 
the weak pointe in the education and training of the regimental officers and men 
of the German Army. Among the measures proposed are: an increase of the 
period of service, which young mén have to perform before promotion to officer, 
from 18 monthe to two years; a further educational course after motion to officer ; 
acceleration of promotion; modification of the system by which men who possess 
certain educational qualifications may serve as“ one year volunteers,” with a view 
to reducimg the ber of this class; introduction of preparatory military instruc- 
tion for men after leaving school, and before being oalled up for service ; insistence 
on the principle that every man fit for service shall serve, if only in the Ersatz 
Reserve; formation of cadre companies for the Ersats Reserve; and employment 
of men unfit for service im the field as military labourers in barracks s0 as to 
reduce the number of employed men, and thus increase the facilities for training. 

As regards army organisation, the author proposes an increase in the number 
of Kicker agpetstenmnte and in the establishments of companies, ere, ap of 
the artillery. The general purpose of these changes is to render ot yer e . “ — 
of war as large a number as possible of those men who at present slip throug 
the meshes of the law regulating military service. De ‘i - 

The name of the author is not given, but it is evident that he is an ofiicer 
the army, and that he has made a thorough study of his subject. 





(To be continued.) 
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‘The Command of the 
Sea; What Is It ?’ 


‘* A book every true Briton should read.” 
(Copyright).| By Major A. B. N. CHURCHILL, late R.A. 


All Students of British Naval affairs should read this little work.— Referee. 


Major Churchill is well known as an author and lecturer on naval and military 
matters, such as the ‘‘Shortage of Officers,” &c.— Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record. 

Royal 8vo. Paper Covers. Also a limited edition, Cloth bound, gold 

lettered, price 2s. net. 
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NOW READY. 


‘Naval Wars in the Baltic’ 


During the Sailing Ship Epoch, 1522-1850. 
By R. C. ANDERSON, 


Sub-Lieut. R.N.V.R., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S. 


With Seventeen full-page Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by 
the Author. Full Bibliography. Separate Indices to all Naval Actions and 
Operations, the Names of Officers, and of Ships. 


Vice-Admiral H.S.H. PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G. (Personal Aide-de-Camp to the King, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet), says :— 


**T have no hesitation in testifying to its very great use as a careful, accurate 
and systematic record of Naval events in the Baltic. . . It is, moreover, full of 
interesting matter.in questions of detail. much of it being, I am sure. quite new even 
to regular students. .. . feel truly grateful to you for its production (which 
must have been a great labour), as it has been of the greatest use to m; in connecti.n 
with a number of pieces in my collection of Naval Commemorative Medals.” 
‘ The author lias accomplished a task for which all 
future historians will be indebted to him.’ 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


‘We wonld wish that the British Academy, like 
the French, bestowed scme recognition on 
deserving books, for such a study as this 





certainly merits some public honour.’ ‘A useful and hand f once.’ 
3 y work of reference. 
Marty Mast. National Defence 
° ‘It is not less evident that his work has been a 
‘Of considerable importance to all interested in labour of love.’ Navy. 


aval history. . Deals very fully with the on i 

History of the Navies of all the Baltic Powers.’ ‘Impresses the reader with its evidences of care- 
; e Standard. ful research. A useful book of reference. 
Manchester Guardian, 





In One Volume. Demy 8vo. cloth bound, gilt top, containing about 430 pages. Price15s. net 
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Canoeing & Camping Adventures. 


Being an account of Three Cruises in Northern Waters, 


| By R. C. ANDERSON, F.R.G.S. 


With Pen and Ink Sketches by G. C. BOULDERSON., 

| And with Plans and Diagrams illustrating the text, and specially drawn by the Author. 

i “Useful to anyone who may intend to visit those waters,... gives various expenses, steamer charges, 
| carting, &c.”’—Field, 

j “ The book is unpretentious, .. , but anyoneinterested in real canoeing. as distinct from the silk-cushioned, 
i parasol, and white ducks, up-river variety, should read it.”—Morning Post 


j “The book will commend itself to canoeists and yachtsmen by means of its obvious sincerity.” —The Scotsman, 
| .‘ A valuable contribution to the literature of sailing. An eminently readable book.,’—Trave/ and Exploration, 
j “Those who are in search of distant ‘fields’ to conquer next year will read with interest.’’—Yachtsman. 
“ Pleasantly written, and should be of service to canoeists and sma)! boat sailers.’”’— Yachting Monthly. 

“In reading these pages, one is forced to the conclusion that the author is a plucky and most expert canoe 
sailer. . . . Most ambitious voyages.’’— Yachting World, 
f “ After reading Mr. Anderson’s narrative, one feels ready to Jump up, purchase a canoe, and start right away 
or Norway and Sweden.”— Bristol Times. 


In One Volume. Small 8ro, cloth bound, containing about 200 pages. 
; 7] pa 





London: C. GILBERT-WOOD, 5, Arundel St., W.C. 
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COUNTY TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATIONS, AND . 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 


WHOSE OBJECT IS TO SHOW THE NECESSITY FOR 
LAND AS WELL AS NAVAL FORCES ADEQUATE TO 
THE NEEDS OF THE EMPIRE, AND TO ASSIST_ IN 
REMOVING ARMY QUESTIONS FROM THE ARENA 
OF PARTY POLITICs. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. Price 2/6 nett. 

















The Editor invites contributions from all who are interested in 
any aspect of the problem of National Defence, and particularly 
from Officers holding His Majesty’s Commission at home and in 
the Colonies. | 


The issue of this Magazine published on Feb. 15, I9I0, 
was the first number of a new Quarterly Series. 


When it was originally determined to extend the work ot the 
National Defence Association’ by the publication of a magazine 
devoted exclusively to Defence questions, it was thought wise to issue 
it monthly for the first year or so in order to attract the attention of 
persons interested, both at home and in the British Dominions over- 
seas, more rapidly than would have been possible in the initial stages 
with a periodical appearing only once in every three months. 

This work of publicity has now been adequately performed. 

‘“‘ National Defence” has in a little over a year attained a recog- 
nised position as a first-class periodical dealing with Naval and 
Military subjects ; it is regularly and most favourably noticed by all 
newspapers of standing both at home and abroad, and it has a wide 
and increasing circulation; therefore, they have now agreed to 
place the Magazine on a permanent basis, and with this end in view 
they have decided upon quarterly publication in 1910 and thereafter. 


Price to Annual Subscribers 10/- yearly, or 
with postage to any part of the World, 11/4. 


Published for the NATIONAL DEFENCE ASSOCIATION 
BY , 
HUGH REES, Ltd., 119, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


Copies can be obtained of ALL Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


This invaluable Publication is subscribed for by all the leading Clubs, Home, Indian, 
Colonial, and Territorial Messes. 

‘* NATIONAL DEFENCE ” is officially in the hands of ALL Secretaries and Authorities of 
the County Associations, who are the sole authorised buyers of Uniforms, Equip- 
ment and general supplies for the Territorial Army of Great Britain. 





All Applications for Advertisement Space in this Magazine should be made to— 


C. GILBERT-WOOD, 5, ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


eS Telephones—4680 GERRARD. Telegrams—‘‘GILBERWOOD, LONDON.’’ 
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OFFICIAL HISTORY (Naval and Military) 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL 


The first Special Correspondent. 
By J. B. ATKINS. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8yo. 30s. net. 


“Billy Russell's” name is a familiar household word. He is recognized as the pioneer of, and 
the most distinguished among, war correspondents; and from the time of the Danish War in 1850 
of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny down to the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, there was no 
campaign of consequence of which he was not an eye witness. His humour and descriptive power 
are sufficient alone to ensure the interest of his biography. 


BATTLE HONOURS of the BRITISH ARMY 


From Tangier, 1662 to the close of the Reign of King Edward VII. 


By C. B. NORMAN, Late 60th Light Infantry and Indian Staff Corps (sometime Special Military 
Correspondent of ‘‘ The Times’), With Maps and Illu trations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This work describes succinctly all battles which have been deemed worthy of emblazonment on 
the colours of the British Army. ‘Toeach description is appended te present designation of the 
Regiments entitled to bear the honour, with acarefully tabulated statement showing the losses of 
every individual Corps. No similar work exists, indeed many of the ‘ casualty returns’’ are now 
published for the first time. 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS 


By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B., General Staff; and Brevet-Colonel Royal 
Marine Artillery. With Maps, demy 8vo,. 10s, 64. net. 


The object of the work is to illustrate the direction of fleets and armies against a common 
objective, and the advantages accruing to a combatant possessing the power of m: ving mihtary 
forces by sea. This 1s one of the most vita! consideration: of modern wirfare, and it has never 
before been dealt with separately. In illustration of the main thesis the book contains a hort 
account of recent amphibious wars, including the Revolutionary War in Chile in 1891, the China- 
Japan War of 1894-5, the Spanish Ametican War of 1898, and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Hr. €. Carlisle, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Major M. Bp. Greqson, late R.€. 


Prepare Candidates for all Army and Civil Service Examinations, at 
5 & 7, LEXHAM GARDENS, KENSINGTON, W. 





We have retained the services of all the Tutors who have been so remarkably 
successful in past years, and continue to receive both Resident and Non-Resident 
Candidates. 





Recent Successes include: 
STAFF COLLEGE 1910. 


The following were successful from us :— 


Capt. C. W. Herringham, 6th Dragoons. Capt. E. A. Bradford, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
H. G. Pringle, Royal Field Artillery. .» EH. L. Makin, Wiltshire Regiment. 
J.G. Dooner, Royal Field Artillery. » G. E. Leman, North Staffordshire Regiment. 
»» _W.G. H. Salmond, Royal Field Artillery. C. M. Gibbon, Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Lieut. E. Clayton, Royal Field Artillery. Lieut. Hon. M. A. Wingfield, Rifle Brigade. 
Capt. R. R Hill, Royal Garrison Artillery. Capt. S. F. Muspratt. 12th Cavairy (Indian Army). 
H. F.L. Grant, Royal Garrison Artillery. »  V.E. Gwyer, 10th Jats (Indian Army). 
R. G. Troup, Royal Marine Artillery. . »  W.S. Leslie, 31st Punjabis (Indian Army). 
L. C. Jackson, C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 
R. O'H. Lay, D.8.0., Royal West Surrey 
Regim . P s 
J. H. D, Costeker, D.8.0., Royal Warwickshire Nominations : 
Regiment. — A. bee Royal Field Artillery. 
C. E. Luard, D.S.0., Norfolk Regiment. F. M. C. Trench, Royal Field Artillery. 
G. H. Walford, Suffolk Regiment. R. H. Kearsley, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
E. F. Grant-Dalton, West Yorkshire Regiment. C. F. Watson, D.8.0., Royal West Surrey 
P. A. V. Stewart, King’s Own Scottish Regiment. 
Borderers. » W. Northey, D.S.O., Durham Light Infantry. 
C. E. Lea, Worcestershire Regiment. Capt. and Brevet Maj. Hon. R. A. Campbell, Cameron 
Highlanders. 


M. R. Walsh, Worcestershire Regiment. 
W. A. I. Kay, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. »  K. Wigram, 2nd Gurkha Rifles (Indian Army). 
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STAFF COLLEGE (QUETTA), NOVEMBER, 1909. 
NINETEEN OF THE TWENTY-FOUR SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES READ WITH US. 


Other Successes include: 


ARMY QUALIFYING. 
TWENTY-ONE PASSED 
WOOLWICH (JUNE). 
TWO PASSED 
INDIAN POLICE (JUNE). 
ONE PASSED 
MILITARY COMPETITIVE. 
SEVENTEEN PASSED. 
PROMOTION. 
EIGHTY-THREE PASSED. 


WORK NOW GOING ON IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
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